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DEPARTMENT 


Open the Door. 








n the door, let in the air; 


e winds are sweet, an 
fair. 

Joy is abroad in the world to-day; 

jf our door is wide, it m 

Open the door! 


0) 








the door, let in the sun: 

He hath a smile for every one; 

He hath m 

gems; 

He may change our tears to diadems. 
Open the door! 





Open the door of the soul; let in 


Strong, 
sin. 












divine 





of the vine, 
Open the door! 
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aoe—-& oo ee. door ot ee ear We may suppose that health is ever pres- 
fruit to It will make the nals of the heart so fair a2" ever manifesting itself as its mani- 
a That angels may enter unaware. estation is unobstructed. When a per- 
» N.Y, Open the tS Weekly. {50 hurts himself (other things being 
~~ , equal) the injured parts, little by little, be- 
™ gin to heal, plainly indicating that health 
‘ Ingrown Nail. is present and is manifesting itself as the 
obstructions in the way of the ‘injured 
arts are removed. i i 
the he The following treatment is recommended kind, generally suiicas are tae: 
& O'clog by Dr. Reghi as a substitute for surgical | clined to be healthy, so everything opposetl 
betwedilll measures: _Apply every day a fifty per} to health is and should be considered for- 
cemetery cept, solution of ferric chloride. Direct eign to the nature of man. We might say 
ding | the patient to take daily foot-baths, and| with truth that so far as food is natural 
Qe soni when this softens the skin dnd washes out | jt js healthy, and no farther. To eat un- 
I hay the pus that has formed the side of the | natural food would have an unatural effect 
Spot pail as well as the groove made by the |‘ypon the human system, whereas the use 
ast ty pressure of the nail should be stuffed with | of natural food upon the human system 
ecting cotton soaked in the solution, The same | (other things being equal) is always salu- 
gang pperation is repeated twice daily, care be- tary in its effects. Why not? As one 
- tield lug taken to remove the blackened crust day follows another, so like causes always 
not sir that forms. When this is done, the toe is produce like effects. The food of parched 
not heg to be enveloped in a light dressing. Dur- | grains that feeds the Hindoo laborer is not 
ind he ing the first few days the patient shoula supposed to have the same effect upon the 
earang remain in bed. -About the tenth day the | human system as a meal of rich pastries 
Listake granular mass disappears, the cavity of | or concentrated.food would have. A per- 
e hour the uleer is cleansed and presents a uni- | gon might drink water or he might drink 
form surface, the end of the nail separates tea, coffee or wine, but he could not nat- 
d atte from the skin, and in twenty days the | yrally expect they would all separately 
that tym tient is cured. To avoid a relapse, it is | produce the same effects; for as they each 
lighlag necessary to separate the nail from the | qiffer in their constituent properties, so 
ruthfs skiu with a little cotton steeped in solu- | must their individual effects upon the hu- 
rift tion of ferric chloride. man system differ. I would prefer to use 
|, Wwihid , water to tea, coffee or wine, because water 
dm fully meets the needs of the system as a 
d heay Hygienic. drink, and as I am constantly dependent 
rity upon this body, it behooves me. as a ra- 
re, al Lemon-juice is the most wholesome of | tional being to use water as drink in pref- 
oleste acids, erence to any other, and to use simple 
coverd Apples and prunes are very healthful | food, because simple food like water, meets 
Ii mi make a delicious whip which is more | the demands of the human system natur- 
be m hygienic than pie. It may be chilled if | ally, which is much to be desired.—R. A. 
hat { , | Tripp. t: 
weet? Dei not give-ver. young chisdren_ ba-} Ah icy een «ca gl be A : 
n. ums, ae -they “€ontaii. much starch. } ~ Fe ee ee vitae 
Juicy fruits which require, little mastica- #e Avoid ro 
tin are better. : ; 
Peanuts are wholesome if: well masti-| 1. Eat meat cooked well done, as this 
| cated. Peanut soup is nutritious. Serve | will destroy the germ. Boiling will destroy 
with it croutons--smail cubes of bread | the germs in milk, and young children who 
buttered, and browned in the oven. are especially prone to tuberculosis of the 
gene Serve the light soup for a meat dinner | bowels should be given only boiled milk. 
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and the heavy for luncheon. Meat soup 
is stimulating, rot nutritious. Hot tea or 
broth rests one and aids digestion, but 
does not nourish. 

Use whole-wheat flour for the family 
bread, and teach the children that crusts 
are hygienic. For this reason biscuits 
should be made small, and gingerbread in 
gem-pans. 

A vegetable oil is more wholesome than 
animal fat. A pure cotton-seed oil is de- 
sirable if one does not wish the olive 
favor. Olive-oil is often adulterated with 
linseed or cotton-seed oil.—H. A. Lusk, in 
Farm and Fireside. 

































The Tendency to Health. 











Trust more than you have done in the 
tendency of all nature to health. Be not™ 
to0 anxious about your symptoms—those 
little things; think rather of great, endur- 
ing, eternal things—the purity of the air, 
the brightness of the sun, the sweetness 
of human love, the glory of human des- 
thy. Murthermore, enlist your natural in- 
terests in this reform. Withdraw your at- 
tentions from the bad feelings by dwell- 
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g, etd , : 
beds ing on the good ones.. Make capital of 
arrie your pleasures; taste your food with relish, 





or, if that is.impossible, sense as keenly 
&§ you can the play of muscles when you 
walk, If it be so bad. that you are bed- 
tidden, at least be wheeled into the warm 
Sinshine, and thank God for it. Finally, 
| you are still weary and ill and sore op- 

Pressed; if life is indeed a bitterness to 
you, then, poor soul, Lear it as best you 
may, and take what props you can get; 
but even then remember that you must 
‘ommunicate your bitterness as little as 
Possible to others; remember that you can 
ven then wring a happiness-from your 
stern and chivalrous campaign of silence. 
“ara by heart what Browning has said: 
Knowledge means 

ver renewed assurance by defeat 

a: victory is somehow still hard to 
reach; 
ove is victory, the prize itself. 
—Daniel G. Mason, in Scribner's. 
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Diet Affecting Health. 








| Biitor Green's Fruit Grower: | 


Of the many articles of interest in your 
*y issue the one headed “Coffee In- 
atious” seems to call for further remarks. 
hed not know anything about the health- 
“age of coffee from experience, having 
“pel used the drug. The writer speaks 
hs tea, coffee and saleratus as being detri- 
ental for him to use. Possibly they are, 
| ttl am reminded of what a learned doc- 
i art me purported to have said, that a 
se onkard nay live to-be old but a glutton 
“he could, thus plainly implying that 
Suttony was more life-destroying than 
"unkenness. I think I can say from ex- 
Brvence that it depends largely upon the 
i poantity : of food eaten. at one meal 
‘ ether it would act beneficially or not 
“Pon the human system. No doubt many 
ple are inclined to over-eat. Possibly | 

7 © writer is not excepted. If a person 
uld eat a hearty meal and then lie 
ot n to rest or take a nap, he would prob- 
HY realize no bad effects from his hearty 
l, provided’ the system was in quest or 


























d the flowers are 


ay come this way. 


ade of the raindrops gold and 


pure thoughts which shall banish 
They will grow and bloom with a grace 


jnd their fruit shall be sweeter than that 


meal and then go into active labor would 
probably cause the food to. distress him 
for the reason that active labor uses up 
the strength of the system that is needed 
to digest the food. Some. people say it 
doesn’t make any difference what you eat, 
but to my mind there is healthy and un- 
healthy food. The Hindoo laborer spoken 
of in the Fruit Grower as eating nothing 
until noon, and then making his repast of 
parched grains and water, eating but two 
meals in the twenty-four hours, and of 
the simplest kind, we may not look upon 
as a pattern as regards eating, and yet it 
seems to show very clearly that great 
quantities of rich food are not essential 
to support a man at day labor. The fault, 
if any, is not that we eat too little but 
too much. It seems to me that one’s diet 
is regulated by one’s state of being. "Bhat 
is, 4 person in a preper and godlike state 
of being would naturaily prefer simple to 
rich foods, and water as a drink, so that 
in one sense a person is known by what 
his appetite craves. There is without 
doubt great variation from the true or 
godlike state of being as there is great 
variation regarding the preference of food. 








2. A mother with consumption should 
not suckle her child, as she may infect it 
through her milk. 
3. Do not move into a house, or sleep 
in a room in which a person has died of 
or been sick with consumption, until it 
has been properly disinfected. 
4. Avoid as far as possible occupying 
any length of time with a consumptive 
person, a_ badly ventilated room, car or 
vessel. 
5. If . tendency to the disease has been 
inherited, be specially guarded against all 
sources of infection. In addition select an 
outdoor occupation as free as possible from 
dust; use every means to secure a good 
physical development, particularly of the 
chest and lungs; select a dry soil for a 
habitation, and have living and sleeping 
rooms freely ventilated and well exposed 
to direct sunlight. 

6. In selecting a mate in marriage choose 
one free’ from any inherited scrofulous or 
tubercular tajnt. 

We trust all persons reading this circular 
will aid in disseminating the information 
it contains. It is only by arousing the 
public to a realizing sense of the fact that 
consumption is communicable and prevent- 
able that we may hope to stay the ravages 
of this disease, which alone slays more 
than all the other contagious diseases com- 
bined.—Bulletin of the North Carolina 
State Board of Health. 





Value of Water in Fevers. 





Patients who are very feeble or not 
wholly rational may not ask for drink, 
although their mouths, are dry and parched. 
In such cases it is the nurse’s duty to 
give water in proper quantities, or other 
‘soothing liquids, at regular intervals. 
Lemon juice diluted with water, with 
or without sugar, taken in the intervals 
between the digestion of food, is one of the 
most refrshing beverages. It may be made 
effervescent by adding vichy or any car- 
bonated water. 
Lemon juice, added to barley or rice 
water, with a little sugar, is excellent, or 
mixed with shaved ice, wine and sugar. 
Rice or barley water is easily prepared 
by placing a double boiler with half cup 
well-washed rice or barley and three pints 
cold water over the fire and cooked sev- 
wr hours, then strained and seasoned 
th a sprinkle of salt and sugar. Rice 
water is one of the most valuable drinks 
in dysentery and irritable state of the 
alimentary canal, 
By sipping fluids, thirst is sooner re- 
lieved than if swallowed rapidly. The 
temperature at which milk, or any other 
beverage, should be given in fevers, may 
be left, in most cases, to the liking of -the 
patient. Water, or beverages composed 
largely of water, for the relief of thirst, 
is recommended in most all febrile affec- 
tions. 
It is believed that by drinking plenty of 
eold water the toxines produced by the 
action’ of typhoid fever germs or other 
micro-organisms, are rendered less .pow- 
erful and are in some degree “washed 
out.” ' . rs. 
For immediate relief of thirst. cracked 
ice may be given, but it sometimes parches 
the lips. Care should be«taken not to 
give cold drinks to an excess, as it may 
embarrass — ‘or cause stomach 


, 


| indigestible and should not be eaten by 


proof, but doubtless the premises were 


ease in its mild or severe form, or in 


ated at all than to be vaccinated by any 
one else than a man who knows the art 
and science. 
of the present day doctors are careless 
vaccinators and ignorant of the different 
phases which genuine vaccination assumes 
from day to day. An art that took the 
immortal Jenner twenty years to acquire 
is not learned in a day. 
much more do we honor the man skilled 
in the art of killing the general than we 
honor Jenner, a savior! 
readers now hear of him for the first time, 
from vaccination or human_ grafting, 
which improves the human organism, as 
tree grafting improves the.tree to garden- 
ing. I note from some insurance statistics 
that the gardener lives longer than any 
other man. 


plants from you, and they are bearing 
large and well-formed berries. A few of 


For Bothersome Feet. 





Foot baths of cool water into which a 
considerable amount of listerine, half a 
cupful at least, is put, will be found to be 
a great relief to tender feet in the spring 
walking. A chiropodist who gave this ad- 
vice says further that the nails should 
always be cut straight across to the level: 
of the top of thé toe, as a preventive of 
ingrowing nails. They will never grow in 
if the corners are left untouched, unless 
the shoe is worn entirely too short. 
“Darned stockings, too,” he said, senten- 
tiously, “keep me in business. Walking, 
at its best, is hard upon the feet of city 
dwellers, who must tramp these. unyield 
ing pavements. The tiniest darn frets and 
rubs the skin and is likely to create an in- 
flammation which it will take professional 
treatment to relieve. Almost as bad as 
the darned stocking is the stocking with 
a hole in it. Few persons think of the 
comfort of their feet until the discomfort 
rouses them to desperate measures. In 
point of fact no part of the human anat- 
omy repays care so well as the feet, and 
no part more promptly and painfully re- 
sents abuse.’”—New York Evening Post. 





Curing a Sprain. 





A sprain is a violent stretching of the 
soft parts, surrounding the joints. The 
proper treatment of the sprain is an im- 
portant mattér. To do the right thing at 
the right time is important. Treatment 
which would be valuable at one time would 
be inadequate at another. The first proper 
thing to do after a sprain is to apply cold 
in a bold manner for about fifteen minutes, 
A stream of cold water upon the joint, or 
ice, may be used. During the period of 
ease that follows keep the joint still and in 
a position where the muscles are as much 
relaxed as possible; that is, if it is the 
knee, have the leg straight. If it is the 
ankle, have the foot at right angles with 
the body. 
When the second stage of pain com- 
mences the application should- be changed 
from cold to hot. Keep up the hot appli- 
cation as long as it gives relief and seems 
to reduce the swelling. If the swelling 
and pain continue notwithstanding hot ap- 
plications and rest, then friction, properly 
applied, may serve a good purpose. 
The length of time the joint should rest 
is an important point in the treatment. It 
often rests too long. Wait three or four 
days after the swelling has subsided and 
then: commence to move the joint. After 
two weeks, if the thickness ‘about the 
joints has not disappeared, counter-irrita- 
tion should be used over the tender spots, 
‘either the tincture of iodine or blisters. 
In from ten days to two weeks, with the 
above treatment, an.ordinary sprain sho 
be-comfértably well, yet if, acute pain 


‘Ys ony ‘one thing to do; 


t 
foints complete’ rest until well. 


, 
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As Medicine. 





Asparagus is very cooling and easily di- 
gested. 
Cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts 
and broccoli. are cooling, nutritive, laxa- 
tive and purifying to the blood, and also 
act as a tonic, but should not be eaten 
too freely by delicate persons. 
Celery is delicious cooked and good for 
rheumatic and gouty people. 
Lettuces are very wholesome. They are 
slightly narcotic and lull and calm the 
mind. 
Spinach is particularly good for rheuma- 
tism and gout and also in kitney diseases. 
Onions are good for chest ailments and 
colds, but do not agree with-all. 
Watercresses are excellent tonic, stoma- 
chic and cooling. 

Beetroot is very cooling and highly nu- 
tritious, owing to the amount of sugar it 
contains. 

Parsley is cooling and purifying. 

Turnip tops are invaluable when young 
and tender. 

Potatoes, parsnips, carrots, turnips and 
artichokes are highly nutritious, but not 
so digestible as some vegetables. Pota- 
toes are the most nourishing and are fat- 
tening for nervous people. 

Tomatoes are health giving and purify- 
ing, either eaten raw or cooked. 

Chili, cayenne, horseradish ‘and mustard 
should be used sparingly. They give a zest 
to the appetite and are valuable stom- 
achies. Radishes are the same, but are 


delicate people. 
Cucumbers are cooling, 
gestible to many. 


but are indi- 





About Small Pox. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I noticed in your excellent paper for 
June, 1901, what may tend to perpetuate 
a very serious error. You give a rather 
old English recipe for the prevention of 
small-pox in the form of cream of tartar 
dissolved in hot water, or you quote from 
another to that effect. 

The cases cited would seem to be logical 


faulty. The doctor was probably mistaken 
in his diagnosis, or his supply of vaccine 
needed renewal. There is no preventive of 
small-pox except once experiencing the dis- 


successful vaccination, and occasional re- 
vaccination. Far better not to be vaccin- 


It is not a simple act. Many 


t 


By the way, how 


Many of your 


Last year I purchased some strawberry 










regulates its temperature, and is the prin- 


most essential to the general health of the 
System. 
of a healthy body. 
nerve, gland, tissue in the body’s construc- 
tion is directly aimected or acted upon 
through the action of the skin. 
mote a healthy action of the skin, the use 
of water is the most essential factor. 
cold shower bath when the body is warm 
causes a reaction (a feeling of glow and 
warmth) caused by contraction of the 
muscles of the skin, and is necessary. after 
all hot baths, 
water, especially in cold weather, to pre- 
vent colds, catarrh, neuralgia, etc. 


weak, nervous people, influencing the mind, 
muscles, blood circulation and entiré ner- 
yous system to a healthy action. 
general systém tonic. It brings a healthy 
condition of the skin, a clear, transparent 


color, “Natural Beauty,” produced only by 
the use of nature’s own remedy, “Water.” 


not come back is this: The scarf skin, or 
outer layer of skin on the skull becomes 
diseased and, therefore, <dry. 
tightly the hair, which has its follicles in 
the skin lying immediately on the skull, 
and causes it to break and fall off. But 
the hair is still there. 
have plenty of hair, but it can’t grow 
through the scarf skin. 
respect is like grass. 
about every so often or it won’t do well. 


a garden. 
and then use the carrot or the onion.’”’— 


Vick’s Magazine. 


inquired the fresh young reporter for the 
‘Afternoon Yeller, happening: along when 
Noah was making his celebrated 
: et Noah, 


man. 


| a large white grub, or to the common, lit- 
tle black ant. 

The work would seem to be too exten- 
sive for the ant.” For the roots of the 
plants from which the leaves begin are 
about the size of the thumb, and they are 
eaten squarely off to’ the surface of the 
ground. 

Doubtless this is an old experience with 
you, or with many of your subscribers, and 


course I have been warring on this straw- 
berry party.—Very truly yours, Thos. R. 
Evans, M. D.,-W. Va. 





Dandruff and Baldness. 





A contributor to The Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal declares that if dandruff be 
cured the loss of hair will be checked, 
unless the deadening of the scalp has gone 
too far. He has had positive results in 
checking the fall of hair and increasing 
its amount by using precipitated sulphur, 
ten per cent., in a good cold cream, with 
or without either salicylic acid, three to 
five per cent., or extract of jaborandi, one 
drachm to the ounce. The ointment: pro- 
posed by Bronson, composed of ammo- 
niated mercury, twenty grains; calomel, 
forty grains, in one ounce of vaselirie, 
has also done good. service in some cases. 
Sometimes resorein in solution and in in- 
creasing strength has' proved helpful. On 
the other hand, naphthol and cantharides 
ave been complete failures; in many 
cases none of these had aided. The dan- 
druff, being parasitic in origin, is apt: to 
relapse, hence the remedies are to be-re- 
sumed should it, reappear. For stimulating 
the growth of the hair the best remedy is 
massage, but this must not be resorted 
to until the drandruff has disappeared. 
The services of a skilled professional give 
the best results, but good may be done by 
the patient himself pinching up the scalp 
between the ends of the extended fingers 
of both hands for five minutes twice a 
day. . 





How to be Healthy. 





For no less important than the tub bath 
for the body is the air bath for the lungs, 
Perhaps you have never taken an air 
bath and mistakenly fancy that it may be 
necessary to turn yourself inside gut to 
accomplish it. 
On the contrary, the directions are ex- 






















expanding the upper portions of the chest 
and raising the shoulders. The entire 
front of the chest should be forced out 
as one inhales. 
There are a number of exercises for ex- 
panding the chest which you can practice 
in your room as well as in a gymnasium. 
A doorway will serve as well as the most 


flat. on the doorchsing, the tips of the 
fingers coming at the height of the shoul- 
ders. Walk through the door without re- 
moving the hands until you are arms’ 
length away. This draws back the shoul- 
ders and brings the important chest’ mus- 
cles into play. Try this for fifteen min- 
utes every night and morning. It will help 
to wake you up when you rise and help 
you to get to sleep quickly when you go 
to bed.—New York World. 





“The use of water is the greatest health 
promoter known to modern medical sci- 
ence, and has come to be almost an exclu- 
sive treatment in otr sanitariums and 
health institutions. 
The skin is the barometer of the body, 


ipal factor in throwing off disease. The 
roper care of the skin is consequently 


b 


A healthy skin is the surest sign 
Every blood vessel, 


To pro- 
A 


either vapor, air or hot 


Cold showers are especially beneficial to 


It is a 





“The reason that hair falls out and does 


It binds 


Most bald men 


And hair in this 
It’s got to be clipped 


“And your scalp,” he went on, “needs 


o be cultivated. Hoe it up as you would 
Rub it up with your finger tips 


—_—> > + 
Side Lights on History. 





“What kind of ‘joint do you call this?” 


‘ collection 
f living wild animals. _— 
“This is a, Get-Together Olub,”  re- 
\ } with cold politeness. 
lease step a little: to one side, young. 


> ¥ Fe 















i of such a meal. But to eat a hearty 


4 ° 





these plants have fallen victims. to either. 





—Chicago Tribune. 


ie a Oe Bala. a 


I would solicit light on the subject. Of. 


Two baths, say the newest health au-| 
thorities, should be taken every morning, }’ 


complicated gymnasium apparatus, A great and successful men,—Northern 
narrow doorway is preferred. Stand di- | Christian Advocate. 
rectly under the frame and place the hands 

s 


from working for $2.50 a week to a posi- 


with a handicap. Not only the handicap 


in life that’s worth while is ten times more 
worth while when we yearn and work and 
climb for. it. 


being: born poor. The fundamental prin- 
ciplés that founded my character were the 
lessons wrung out of early hardships, and 
‘privations, and self-denials. 
give. up the experience of a boyhood bar- 
fen of luxuries and paved with obstacles 
for any amount of money. It would be like 
pulling’ the foundation out of a building. 


and. pampered, I learned the size 


A June Morning. 





Written. for, Green’s Fruit Grower by E. P. 
Dickerman, 
Fairly 


Hrombling with melod 
Where the dew-gems are shimmering, 
Happy _bird, thrills his orison, 

$m ling Phoebus is glimmering! 
Shineswith ray—brilliant aureole 

To illume the dim shadow-lands: 


Robins sing, and the bobolinks 
Tinkle sweetly in meadow-lands, 


Deep in shady dells quavering, 
\ List ‘the gay, sylvan choristers; 
In the clear, rippling rivulets, 

Lave the wild, warbling foresters. 


While the birds chirp so cheerily, 

_. In their green, swaying palaces; 
Brilliant bees humming merrily 

Sip from nectar-brimmed chalices, 


See the bright, painted butterflies, 
As if eager and curious 

In the fields flitting happily, 
Or in gardens luxurious. 


Lo! the gay, flashing, humming-birds 
Over June roses hovering, 

As if treasures most wonderful, 
They were therein discovering. 
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The Dead Line. 





The dead-line between happy years and 
sorrowful, between the days of use- 
fulness and the time of usefulness, 
is difficult to draw with = exact- 
ness. No one may say, that just here 
the best years begin or just yonder they 
have ended. Hach period of life has its 
pleasures peculiar to itself. Childhood is 
a lake undisturbed, youth an ocean tossed 
with storm, manhood a_ deep-flowing 
' stream, old age, a gulf unfathomable and 
breaking. in gentle, lapping accents upon 
an.eternal shore. Childhood is foundation, 
youth building, manhood ornamentation, 
old age the cap-sheaf. The ideal years 
may lie all along the way.__ The old-time 
novel closed with the heroine” 
ried, 
pages have a wedding ceremony. ‘The 
world is learning that life is a long lane 
and that flowers grow all the way. 


. 





Poverty Not a Barrier. 





Poverty is not always a barrier to suc- 
cess or to greatness. Often it has con- 
tributed to both these ends. It.is the fierce 
fire combined with the cold. blast that 
helps to make iron into steel. Edison was 
so poor-a boy as to be compelles. to sell 
newspapers on a railroad train in order 
to gain his boyhood sustenance. Poverty 





his. péverty did not prevent him from ris- 
ing to the head of his profession, or from 
becoming one of the ablest statesmen and 
most: successful diplomats of his time. The 
immortal Lincoln, :too, studied and his 
transcendent genius ripened in poverty’s 
school. Poverty and grit ever have and 
ever will fashion sterling character into 





Eagles as Property. 


ne 


Among the Pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ieco and Arizona there is a property right 
in eagles. Each clan claims ownership in 
several eagle nests which may or may not 
be near the place where the clan lives. 
When the nests are distant from the vil- 
lages where the Indians claiming them live 
it has been found that the ancestors of 
these Indians came in former years from 
the localities where the nests now are, and 
they point to the fact that these nests are 
theirs as proof of that they also by in- 
heritance own the land round about them. 
Driven into new locations by marauding 
Navajos and Utes, these Pueblo Indians 
have steadily contracted their occupied 
territory, but they still visit the old nests, 
as their forefathers visited them before 
the white man came to Mexico. Some of 
the Pueblo Indians, the Zunis, for instance 
keep eagles in cages, treat them as domes- 
tic fowl, but the most of the tribes pro- 
cure their eagles by taking the young from 
the ancestral nests. These Indians keep 
turkeys also, but neither turkeys nor eagles 
are kept for food. With the feathers of 
the birds the Indian decorates himself and 
his “prayer sticks” on occasions of relig- 
ious ceremony. The various tribes respect 
one another’s property rights in certain 
nests and the birds which are hatched 
in them.—Chicago Chronicle. 





How to Get Rich. 





“People have. been asking me how I rose 


tion with a salary. of $800,000 a year, and 
upon my word-I don’t know. 

“No man every made a success of his 
life by luck, or chance, or accident. When 
you come across one of that vast majority 
who have failed because they ‘never had 
a chance,’ you'll take notice that he lacks 
that ind¢finable subtle, something that 
stands for success; and sometimes I’m in- 
clined to believe the mysterious something 
is simply a capacity and a disposition for 
hard work. 


RICH MAN’S SON HANDICAPPED. 
“The. rich. man’s son enters life’s race 


which a fortune is, because it deprives him> 
of the necessity to progtess and expand, 
but: the handicap of never being able to 
appreciate what he’s got. For everything 


“The first great blessing in my life was 


I would not 


“At an age when boys of to-day are 





You are hindering the ee 







and value 


ted 


In new century fiction, the nrg 


stood for in comforts and in working prin- 
ciple, and learned all the labor it stood for. 
And incidentally I realized that every one 
of those dollars that figured in my life 
would mean just so much honest labor on 
my. part. 

“Fortunately I realized, too, that the plan 
worked both ways; that every dollar’s 
worth of work I executed would be paid 
for in coin, whether it was overtime, 
whether it was bargained for, whether it 
eame out of this employér’s pocket or the 
next one, or, indeed, whether the present 
employer knew of it at all. 

“Some employer, I knew; would pay me 
full value for every hour’s work I put in, 
for I was stowing away, as a stock in 
| trade, every moment’s work, and its subse- 
quent knowledge and experience. I am a 
hearty believer, you know, in the law of 
compensation. I don’t believe an honest 
effort ever goes unrewarded, though some- 
times the reward is a-long time coming.” — 
Charles M. Schwab, in Evening Journal. 





In Her Estimation. 





“Flo says the man she is going to marry 
is worth a hundred thousand— 

“Oh—’’ 

“Ordinary men.” 

“Pshaw!’’—Philadelphia Sulletin. . 





Canada’s Unknown Regions. 





With a total area of 3,450,257 square 
miles, Canada is found to have more than 
1,250,000 square miles of unexplored lands. 
The largest district is the interior of Lab- 
rador, comprising 289,000 square miles, or 
more than twice the area of Great Britain 
and Ireland. A barren region between 
Hndson Bay and Great Slave Lake em- 
braces 178,000,000 square miles. Between 
the Pelly and Mackenzie rivers is another 
large tract of 100,000,000 square miles, in- 
cluding nearly 600 miles of the main 

sa e. Nearest to large 
centers of population 1 35,000 
square miles south and east of James 












Lightning Rod Struck Again, 





In a thunder storm last evening Mrs. 
Archibald Rankin received a violent shock 
from lightning, and, when restored to con- 
sclousness, she was subjected to an intol- 
erable sensation of prickly heat, resembling 
being punctured by the points of a thou- 
sand needles., ,Some years ago Mrs. Ran- 
kin was severely shocked by lightning, 
since which time she has heen exceedingly 









peace = 
In the Stock Pit. 





I see a hell of faces surge and whirl 
Like maelstrom in the ocean—faces lean 
And fleshless as the talons of a hawk— 
Hot faces liké the faces of the wolves 
That ee the traveler fleeing t 

night— 
Grim faces shrunken up and fallen in 
. Deep plowed like weather-eaten bark o: 
Drawn faces like the faces of the ence | 
Grown suddenly old upon ‘the brink of Barth, 


Is this a whirl of madmen ravening 

And blowing bubbles in their merriment? 
Is Babel come again with shrieking crew 

To eat the dust and drink the roaring wind? 
And all for what? A handful of bright sand 
To buy a shroud with and a length of earth? 


Oh, saner are the hearts on stiffer ways! 
Thrice eatples they who, far from these 
wild hours, ; 

Grow softly as the apples on a begs 
Wiser the plowman wiih. scudding blade, 
Turning a straight, fresh furrow down the 


field— 
Wiser the herdsman whistling to his heart, 
In the long shadows at the break of day— 
Wiser the fisherman with quiet hand 
Slanting his sail against the evening wind, 
The apalow sweeps back from the ,South 
again, 
The green of May is edging all the boughs, 
The shy arbutus glimmers. in the wood, 
And yet this hell of faces in the town— 
This roar of giddying madness surging on, 
Surrounded by the quiets of the hills; 
With great calm star forever overhead, 
And, under all, the silence of the dead! 
—Edwin Markham, in New York Journal F 


/ 





The Difference. 





The teacher asked the class wherein lay 
the difference in meaning between the 
words “‘sufficient” and “enough.” 

“ ‘Sufficient,’’’ answered Tommy, “is 
when mother thinks it’s time for me to_ 
stop eating pudding; ‘enough’ is when [I 
think it is.’’—Tit-Bits. 





Did She Accept Him? 





Tess—He proposed to her in rather @ 
grewsome way. 
Jess—Why, I understood he merely, 
d her to share his fortune. 
Tess—Noy-he_ asked her if she would 
eare to share his l6t>--fhey_were walking 
in the cemetery at the time.—Philadelphia 
Press. 





The Use of Culture. 





The world needs men and women who 
are sufficient unto themselves, able to 
stgnd alone and make the most of trying 
and unpleasant conditions. ‘The discipline - 
of the life should ‘be to make our knowl- 














Bird Song. 





While the singing birds of temperate 
climates are numerous, being estimated at 
ten per cent. of the species known to 
Europe, the tropics have not one tuneful 
species to a thousand. M. Henri Coupin 
compares the gorgeous tropical birds to 
talentless actresses who depend upon rich 
toilets for success. It is a striking fact 
that bird-song, simple as it is, cannot be 
imitated by any known instrument, the 
reason haying been shown by M. F. Les- 
cuyer to be that, although the notes of 
birds correspond to those of our musical 
scale, yet they also include a number of 
vibrations occupying intervals between our 
notes., The duration of the song of birds 
is brief. In the thrush and chaffinch it 
lasts only two to three seconds, in the 
blackeap ‘from four to five seconds, and 
from two to five minutes in the lark. 





The Annual Awakening. 





All of the discomforts of life in the north 
temperate zone are overbalanced by the 
great privilege of witnessing the annual 
awakening of nature. There is no greater 
mystery than the budding, blossoming and 
leafing of the trees and springing of the 
grass and wild flowers. This mysterious 
and ever enjoyable change is now visible 
everywhere. The fields smile in the rich 
green of early spring and the trees are 
turning red, brown and yellow with open- 
ing buds or young leaves. The willows 
and the larches are always a little ahead 
of their fellows in the forest; their tender 
greens are a foretaste of the great awaken- 
ing. While the abundant rains have de- 
layed the work of the husbandman, he can 
afford to wait when he observes the lux- 
urious growth of grass in his fields and the 
great promise of the year. A rambler in 
the country these days must feel the joy- 
ousness of the season. The haze of early 
spring is far more agreeable than that of 
autumn and the vast stretches of the 
emerald fields are most restful. It is time 
to go ont of doors.—Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 





Tolstoi’s Noble Response. 





Count Tolstoi’s reply to his recent ex- 
communication by the holy synod of Rus- 
sia has been published in full in the Paris 
Temps. The closing passage is peculiarly 
noble and broad in its charity as well as 
firm in its tone. The count says: 

“It may be that my beliefs offend, af- 
flict or scandalize some persons; it may 
be that “they. disturb or displease; but it 
is not in my power to' change these beliefs 
any more than it is possible for me to 
change my body. I must live and shall 
be obliged to die—and before long—yet 
neither interests only myself.. I cannot 
believe otherwise than I do believe at the 
‘moment wher I am preparing to* return 
to the God from whom I came. I do not 
say that my faith has been the only in- 
contestable true faith for all times, but I 
do not see any other simpler or clearer, 
nor which responds better to the require- 
ments of my ‘head and heart. If suddenly 
there should be revealed another faith, bet- 
ter capable of satisfying me, I would adopt 
‘it at once, for faith is the only thing that 
is of importance to God. As for returning 
to the doctrines from which I have eman- 
cipated myself at the price of so much 
suffering, I cannot do so. The bird that 
has taken its flight can never return to the 


| by the army officers years ago. 


French Senate, where the conservative ele- 
ment is stronger. 
a law as that proposed would be to cause 
the possessors of large fortunes in France- 
to place their money beyond the reach of 
the French tax-gatherer. 


is through the operation of the natural 
laws of trade and commerce, or through 
‘a change-in the workings of an industrial 
system. 
plan is one method which tends to pre- 
vent the accumulation of a disproportion-— 
ate sha : 
enterprises. ‘This plan has been introduced 
i 
cerns in this 
said) to * 









tremely simple. 29 ‘ e ) J 

You need no apparatus and it takes but | made him familiar with work, and work | S¢?Sitive and susveptible influent-os. | edge and resources available for prgctical 
a moment’s time and very little effort. sharpened his mind and afforded sugges- Even the ordir. = »ur-' magnétisni } use. What matters it that we read every 

Every night the lungs become filled up} tion for his inventive genius to work upon, which pervade iis’. _® herrgreat | book in the world, and gain ali the know!l- 
with impure air and more or less poisonous] Mr. Hay, president of the Southern Pa- distress. She has been:o:,... the “human } edge that science and art can teach us, if 
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rectly. ‘The lungs are not filled by merely | half-starved, at th® printer's trade, but | ©#it-—Philadelphia Times. the struggle for iife, but to sweeten 

The philosopher who 


discipline ourselves. 
has gained the true key: to knowledge 
stands alone from: the thronging erowds 
of eager money-makers and reputation- 
seekers. He is content to know that the 
visible attainment of life are not the high- 
est and dearest. Others may strive for 
them, ,but he longs for the intellectual 
pleasures which come only to the discip- 
lined soul.—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Montezuma’s Well. 





t 
One of the most pleasing natural cu- 
riosities in the Territory of Arizona is the 
pool of water known as Montezuma’s well. 
It is situated fifteen miles northeast of the 
old abandoned military post known as 
Cape Verde. It is 250 feet in diameter, 
and the clear, pure water is about sixty 
feet below the surface of the surrounding 
country.. Some years ago certain military 
officers sounded the pool and found that 
it had a uniform depth of eighty feet of 
water, except-in one place, apparently 
about six feet square, where the sounding 
line went down about 500 feet without 
touching bottom. 
The well empties into Beaver Creek, only 
about_100 yards distant, the water gush- 
ing forth from the rocks as though it were 
under great pressure. The well is un- 
doubtedly supplied from subterranean 
sources, possibly through the hole sounded 
The sides 
of the well are honeycombed with caves 
and tunnels, permitting sightseers to de- 
scend to the water’s edge. 
Montezuma’s well contains no fish. The 
flow of water from it is the same through- 
out the season. Popular opinion has at- 
tributed the origin of the well to volcanic 
action, but as the rock surrounding it is 
limestone, it is more than probable that 
the action of the water is responsible for 
its creation.—Native American. 





Fallacies of the Popular Idea of 
Preventing Large Accumulas 
tions. 





Among the topics discussed now and 
then by superficial economists is a law 
placing a limit upon the acquirements of 
wealth. No one man, it is said, ought te 
be allowed to accumulate over a million 
dollars. The only approach to a limitation 
law which we have in this country is the 
inheritance tax of New York State, and 
that is not very radical. It has remained 
for the French Chamber of Deputies te 
go to the extreme and pass a bill, which, — 
should it become a law, would mean that — 
the French Government could appropriate 

to itself no less than sixty-four per cent. 

of every inheritance and gift in case they 

exceeded 1,000,000 francs. It is not ex- 

pected that the measure will pass the 


The first effect of such 


The only way that wealth can be limited 


The co-operative or profit-sharing 


of the earnings of great business 
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~ Whe above niachines are all Clark’< Cutaw’ys 
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- ‘Used by J. H. HALE: 
Glark’s 





Clark’s Double 
Action Harrow. - 


Clark’s 


Extension 








Head Cutaway 





‘ \ 


~ Clark's Single x 
: Action Harrow... 





Ms a They are made by, E 
‘The Cutaway Harrow €o., 
con HIGGANUM, CONN. . 
end for circulars. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











- Ponte Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 
Sieds echected with care for breed 
wr ’ 
* 2500 in season. M. 
—. “Watural and Artificial Ouck Cultare,” 
ANKIN, South Easton, (Monarch 
Incubator still ahead.) ; 


Oar Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
ing purposes. Order early. Eggs 
y book . 
free with each order. Send for catalogue to JAMES 
«.- Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From my wetting of Rochester prize win- 
niag. Ite and Silver Wyandottes, Barred P. 
8. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Eggs 18 


Ree 

for $100, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular free. 
, RELIABLE POULTRY YARDS, - 

je F. W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 5, Rochester, N. ¥. 


$2 INCUBATORS $2 


Incubators within the reach of all. A> 50-egg incu- 
bator, all complete with lamp and thermometer, $2. 
e ROYAL INCUBATOR Stands to-day supreme 
all incubators. Order direct. We need no agents. 
Our machines advertise themselves, Send all orders to 
WM. SCOTT, Manufacturer, 83 Nassau St., New York. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BEE-KEEVIN 


its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that excellent 
and hendsome illustrated magazine, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture and book on be supplies to all who name this 


paper: THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


World’s Fair 


SAY Yew Award. 
US ZS 
Seca 3 each Medal ~~ 4 Diploms 

nav 7 _ = 
bian Exposition. eare arge manu- 

Colne of all styles of METAL RooFING, SIDING, 

CEILING, ETc.* Send for Catalogue and Price 

Mention this paper. - 

Sykes iron & Stee! Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. & 


Please Meution Green’s Fruit Grower. 


_HINDERCORNS. 



























for PATENT CAP R 





comfort to the feet. Makes . Don’t 
about suffering with corns on your feet 
Can remove them so easily with ER- 


’ rt 
Hiscox Ghamnical Works,” Pong foland City, he 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


tering kills all cee 
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ieee 
i ) and Habit cured in 
Be: pnd FAques Fai ay till heb 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO.. 
; + Dept.P7 Lebanon, Qhio. 





UNDERGROUND TREASURE 

BOOK. Shows where to find Geld, 

Silver and all minerals. Price $2, post- 
aid. ig ae ce 2c. B. G. Stauffer, 
ept. G. F. G., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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’ ABUNDANCE 
PLUM ia 


Nothing is attracting more attention than 
the Japan Plims which can be profitably 
grown for market, and are superior to many 
old varieties. We have a surplus of Burbank, 

2. ickson, Red June and Abundance 
Trees in three sizes, which 
we will send you at a very low price if you 
will kindly mail es a list of your wants. 
ou have not recelved our Catalogue, 


send for it. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester. N. ¥. 





IMPROVED COMBINATION 
MICROSCOPE. 


Offered as a Premium with Green's Fruit 
Grower. For Particulars see Premium 
/ List on Page Six. 
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Orchard Plow. 


| summer and it was very effectual. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Having read many r ions in 
the Fruit Grower for getting rid of hen 
lice I will send a little experience of my 
Uncle Stephen Vanding of this town and 
my own. He made a squirt gun to shoot 
boiling hot water. He says he used it four 
years ago and the lice have not troubled 
him since. I borrowed this squirt gun vet 
scalds lice and nits. It forees the hot 


head and since using it on roosts and nest 
boxes everywhere the lice were so numer- 
ous that they would fall on my clothing. 
Now I am clear of them. This plan gives 
‘the least trouble and is the most effectual 
way of destroying hen lice——E. O. Van- 
duyne, N. J. 





Uses for Kerosene. 





Kerosene is invaluablé around a poultry 
ranch. It is a simple remedy for many 
troubles. Put it on the roosts frequently, 
it will help keep the lice in check. Dilute 
it with sweet oil (about one-third of sweet 
oil and two-thirds kerosene) and inject in 
nostrils, roof of mouth and corners of eyes, 
if your fowls have colds. .Scaly legs are 
cured with it properly applied, and an in- 
ternal dose will help in mdny cases. An 
easy way to apply kerosene to the legs and 
feet of fowls to destroy the insects which 
cause the scaly excrescences which some- 
times appear, is to fill an empty can iwo- 
thirds full of water, pour two or three 
tablespoonfuls of kerosene on the water 
and dip the feet and legs of the affected 
fowls therein. Two treatments always 
proved effective. 





Fowls on the Farm. 





Professor Gilbert, of Ottawa, Canada, in 
answer to the question “Why are poultry 
valuable to the farmer?” gives the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Because he ought by their means to con- 
vert a great deal of the waste of his farm 
into money in the shape of eggs and chick- 
ens for market. 

Because with intelligent management 
they ought to be all-year revenue pro- 
ducers, with the exception of perhaps two 
months during the molting season. 
Because poultry will yield him quicker 
return for the capital invested than any 
of the other departments of agriculture. 
Because the manure from the poultry 
house will make a valuable compost for 
usé in either vegetable garden or orch- 
ard. The birds themselves, if allowed to 
run in plum or apple orchards, will de- 
stroy all injurious insect life. 

Because while cereals and fruits can only 
be successfully grown in certain: sections 
poultry can be raised for table use or 
layers of eggs in all parts of the country. 
Because poultry-raising is an employ- 
ment in which the farmer’s wife and 
daughters can engage and leave him free 
to attend to other departments. 

Because it will bring him the best re- 
turns in the shape of néw-laid eggs during 
the winter season, when the farmer has 
most time on his hands. 

Because to start poultry-raising on the 
farm requires little or no capital. Under 
any circumstances, with proper manage- 
ment, poultry can be made with little cost 
a valuable adjunct to the farm. 





Absorption of the Yolk. 





Another phase of constitutional weak- 
ness in the young chicken is the failure to 
absorb the yolk at the normal rate. Just 
previous to breaking the shell the chick 
takes into the body cavity the large unas- 
similated remnant of the yolk of ‘the egg. 
The point at which the abdominal walls 
meet after closing in the yolk-sac can be 
plainly seen as a bare spot, the navel. The 
yolk-sac thus within the body cavity is 
connected with the intestine by a narrow 
tube through which the liquified yolk en- 
ters the cavity of the intestine, where it is 
digested and absorbed. This, as is well 
known, is the reason why chicks require 
no food for at least twenty-four - hours 
after hatching. 

For the next two or three days, as the 
chick acquires strength, the yolk is sup- 
plemented more and more by food from 
external sources, and normally, at the end 
of perhaps a week, the yolk \has practically 
all been absorbed. If, however, through 
anatomical abnormalities, inherited weak- 
ness or other cause the chick fails to 
assimilate the yoke, the bird does not get 
the natural food, and may thus be weak- 
ened, and at length the unabsorbed yolk 
decomposes and poisons the chick. This is 
the most prolifie cause of “bowel trouble.” 
Many breeders have remarked that chicks 
hatched from eggs which have been sub- 
jected to much variation of temperature 
in the incubator are most subject to 
“bowel trouble,” and that this may kill 
almost the entire hatch. The cause was 
found by us.to be in the non-absorption 
of the yolk. This happened in a iarge 
proportion of those chicks which died pre- 
vious to hatching, and 13.3 per cent. of 
hatched chicks examined showed abnor» 
malities connected with the yolk-sac.—Bul- 
letin Rhode Island Experiment Station. 





Success With an Incubator. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I have just been reading B. A. Sher- 


4 wood’s experience with incubator and 


thought I would give my success. 
“This spring I decided to purchase an in- 
cubator and got a 200-egg machine, set it 
on April 8th and hatched ninety-six chicks. 
My eggs were not very good, for forty-eight 
proved unfertile, and some: of them were 
‘six weeks old. I set it again on May ist 
with 212 eggs, ninety-nine White Leg- 
horns, balance B. P. Rocks. On testing 
the eggs twenty-two proved nnfertile, 176 
chicks hatched smart lively little fellows, 
making a hatch of about ninety-three per 
ogee, Had my eggs all doné 
is well as the B. P,. Rocks 1 should haye 
1ad .a hatch of probably ninety-seven per 
eent.,, for by far the largest number of 
eggs that did not hatch, also unfertile ones, 
Were the White Leghorns. 
“ However, I am well satisfied that the 
machine is all right. 
I cannot see what the trouble is with 
B. * Sherwood’s machine unless he al- 
lowed the heat to remain too high for a 
I did not find much trouble to run my 
t near as :much as hens set- 
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water into every crack and crevice over- |' 


-well and as I thought judiciously. Twice 


| joy the work. 


a 


is about the greatest variation. 1 
experience until I got mine, 

‘Now as regards the time to hatch, on the 
evening of the 20th day when we went to 
bed there was probably twenty chicks 
hatched; next morning at 5 a, m. there was 
over 100 and by 9 o’clock, (the time they 
were set) 2ist day, there was about 150; 
the rest all came out before night. 

I do not think it would be just right for 
me to say what incubator mine is, and 
give the manufacturers. a ftee advertise- 
ment, but if friend Sherwood will write 
me I wil] tell him (or any one else that is 
thinking of purchasing). 

This, I will say, it is a United States 
make and I think one of the best, but I 
think there are others just as good. It is 
a hot water machine.—S. G. E., Kings Co., 
New Brunswick. 





Nursing Young Turks. 





Farm Journal: Never make the food 
‘sloppy, only moist. 

Feed young turkeys nothing the first 
twenty-four hours. 

It is just as well to let them remain in 
the nest during this period. 

Look to it that the mother hen is free 
from lice. Many, many young turkeys die 
from lice. 

Keep the mother in a coop enclosed with 
foot-wide boards until the young birds are 
able to fly over, then let them run. 

Milk curd, squeezed dry, is also good 
food. Milk made into custard with eggs 
and mixed with cornmeal! and bread is ac- 
ceptable and nourishing. 

The traditional feed of hard-boiled “eggs 
is not at all essential; we do not advise it. 
Dry bread, slightly moistened with milk, 
is a good first feed. ‘ 





Raising Chickens in New York 
City. 





To the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Perhaps the readers of your paper wish 
to hear how and under what difficulties 
chickens are raised in New York City. We 
have to keep the cats from devouring the 
little chicks. The rats actually steal them 
from under the mother hen in broad day- 
light. Not having’a blade of grass or 
weeds in our chicken yard, tor such deli- 
cacies as bugs and worms for them, I have 
to ask permission from neighbors to be 
allowed to pull a few plantain leaves from 
their ten by ‘twelve front grass plot in 
summer, and beg the grocery man for a 
handful of cabbage leayes in winter, which 
I have to cut up fine so as not even to 
waste the stalks, yet under all these ad- 
verse circumstances I have had fair suc- 
cess. Manure is of no account here. We 
keep one horse, bedding him with turf 
moss, so as to incur as little expense as 
possible to have the manure removed, as 
we must pay fifty cents to have a cart 
load taken away. 

Several years ago, in spring, I bought 
twenty-five White ghorn chicks about 
two months old, se¥enteen pullets being 
the number secured, with one rooster, by 
the first of January following. I fed them 


a week I would procure from our butcher 
some meat scraps, which I ground fine on 
a bone cutter. -No expense was attached 
to this, therefore the hens received -plenty. 
Their first meal in the morning was scraps; 
in the middle of the day’ fine cut cabbage 
leaves, a little spinach or other green 
things, as a turnip, carrot or some bread 
from the table. In the evening I would 
give them all the whole corn, placed in a 
low box so they could eat. Should any 
corn be ieft: in the box I would take it 
away so that the rats could not get at it. 

During January of that year the hens 
laid well. Besides what awe. used-.in.our 
own family, consisting of three grown per- 
sons, I collected fifteen dozen eggs, which 
I sold at forty cents a dozen to neighbors. 
I could have sold three times as many, as 
the people came to our house begging for 
them, glad to get them. This made six 
dollars for that month. In February I 
did as well, but in March I sold the eggs 
for thirty-five and later for thirty cents a 
dozen. My yard is about fifty feet square, 
some of it rocks, with not a blade of grass 
on it, not even weeds, the hens picking 
everything that could grow there. But I 
have one advantage over the farmer. N 
hen can steal her nest, as there is no other 
place than the chicken coop where they 
can lay, so I have the,satisfaction of col- 
lecting every egg laid. 

I have also had good success with raising 
chicks. I always wait until I have three 
hens wishing to sit. 
come out I place all with one hen, as I 
have not the room for more. The eggs 
being placed under the hens at the same 
time they all come out together, one ‘hen 
easily taking them.all. At this present 
writing I have one hen, » common half- 
breed, with thirty-seven little chicks, all 
white likeycanaries, and as healthy as any 
ehickens ean be. I have them in a run- 
way enclosed by wire, three feet wide and 
twenty-five feet long. Their night quar- 
ters is a house made of a discarded egg 
box from the grocer, closed all around, 
with a small door on one end so as to-close 
it nights to prevent rats from stealing the 
little ones from under the mother. This 
box I take out every morning, clean it out, 
and place an old newspaper on the bottom 
to facilitate and promote cleanliness. To 
keep the place for chickens clean is of 
more importance in my opinion than the 
feeding. The top of the box is covered 
with old oil cloth to prevent the rain from 
eoming in. 

Should I feel suspicious about small ver- 
min on the chicks I dip a small rag in 
kerosene and throw in the box, leaving 
it there over night. As to feeding the little 
ones, I have followed the advice mainly 
as given in your Poultry Department, 
which you may be assured is read by me 
with more interest than any other part 
of your paper. I do not give the chicks 
any Indian meal whatever. For the first 
two days I give them for their morning 
meal bread soaked in milk. This article 
at eight cents per quart has to be used 
sparingly, the bread just moistened. From 
the third day on I moisten bread for their 
morning meal; at about eleven o’clock I 
take the dish from them and should any 
food be left, give it to the hens.’ Then 
I give them finely cracked corn, all they 
ean eat, and they are more fond of this 
than the bread. About two o’clock p. m. I 
take the corn away again and cut some 
tender grass very fine, a handful being 
sufficient. About five o’clock p. m. I again 
let them have all the fine corn they can 
eat, and they do seem to enjoy it, as the 
scramble for the feed is a pleasure to look 
at. This is all the feed I give them: Grass, 
water, fine corn and bread and above all 
cleanliness, “Of these thirty-seven little 
ones now, end of May, four weeks old, I 
have lost one, the mother probably having 
stepped on it. 

The reader will thik that I spend a 
good portion of my time with the chickens. 
This is so, but being an old man, retired 
from business, no other occupation, I en- 


My breed is White Leghorns, not exactly 
thoroughbred, but white, with leaning-over 
combs, laying medium sized eggs and. 
plenty of them, some of the hens never 
clucking or. wishing to sit, but attendi 
strictly te seratching and laying edigs.— 
J, * D. . . Wa , +i 
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over into my yard. 


When the little ones ;° 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: | 

I have been taking your paper for some 
time and I am more than pleased with it 
and its make-up. It is just the kind of a 

aper I have beén wanting for a long time. 
“look forward anxiously each month for 

coming. My wife is carried away with 

your poultry department, since she is in the 
poultry business to some extent, and finds 
yery helpful suggestions and advice in its 
columns. We recently had a large and 
beautiful Wyandotte. pullet which after 
laying a large number of eggs seemed to 
have some ailment, setting long upon -the 
nest where she had formerly been laying 
eggs. We decided to kill this bird in 
order to learn what was the trouble. After 
killing her we found a very large egg with 
soft shell. The egg was as large as a 
goose egg and inside of this large egg was 
another ‘egg about the size of an ordinary 
chen’s egg, and this also had a soft shell 
and was a well-formed egg in all respects. 
Here is an instance of an egg within an 
egg, something I have never heard of be- 
fore, and I desire to ask if you or any of 
your readers have ever seen such an egg? 
—O. M. Blanc, Tennessee. 
, Editorial note.—This instance of the egg 
forming within another egg is very remark- 
able. I have never heard of a similar oc- 
currence. What have our readers to say 
on this subject? 
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Catching Hawks. 








Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Noting in June issue how your corre- 
spondent, Arthur Thomas, caught hawks, 
I set three or four traps on the end of 
rails as suggested and already have caught 
two big fellows. I might have walked 
fifty miles with a gun and not succeeded 
in getting near enough to one of those 
usually wary rascals, but the suggestion 
—the rail and the trap did it. 

Talking of hawks how many of us know 
that at least one variety of the largest 
size build their nest on the ground. The 
other day we noted an immense specimen 
sailing over the swale with a bird in its 
claws and suddenly drop it, and as quickly 
a second bird came up out of the swale 
and caught the bird apparently as it fell. 
We marked the spot, went down and found 
a nest with five dirty white eggs in it, a 
little larger than guinea fowls eggs. The 
nest was made of dry grass, reeds, etc., 
and in an open spot surrounded by under- 
growth of bushes. lLater,~with guns in 
hand we visited the spot and found the old 
bird home. She flew, two quick shots and 
we gathered her in. The male bird kept 
at a safe distance, but we will set traps 
around the nest and \maybe if he comes 
to investigate secure him also—QH. H. 
Burrow. 





Laws Restricting Fowls. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

What is the law in regard to neighbors’ 
hens and chickens running at large and 
destroying their neighbors’ lawn, garden 
and shrubbery ?—John M. Marriott. 

Reply: The law requires that every 
man should take proper care of his stock, 
and chickens come under the same head- 
ing as cows, sheep, horses and pigs, but 
I would not go to law with a neighbor on 
account of depredation of chickens running 
I have been greatly 
annoyed by a neighbor’s rooster which, 
with a few of the neighbor’s hens, for the 
past five or six years has spent most of 
his time in my garden. This rooster fre- 
quently engages in a fight with my rocster 
in which both are badly disabled. I am 
compelled to confine my hens in order that 
they may not eat up-my strawberries and 
scratch in the garden, but my neighbors’ 
hens are allowed to run freely wherever 
they desire to go. I am at liberty to im- 
pale kernels of corn on small fish hooks 
and drop them about where the intruding 
rooster can pick them up, but I do not care 
to do that. I have been advised to buy a 
game rooster, noted for his fighting qual- 
ities, which would undoubtedly drive the 
neighbor’s rooster from the place, but there 
are objections to that method. Many peo- 
plé in my place would have killed this 
neighbor’s rooster and thrown him over 
the fence, but I have endured all with pa- 
tience, so you see you are not the only 
one who has trouble with their neighbors’ 
hens.—Editor. 


_ 


The Cheapest Man. 








“The cheapest man I ever knew?” said 
the postman. “dis name was John Smith, 
and he was cheaper than pins on bargain 
day. He used to get letters from his 
brother-in-law, and would open the envel- 
ope by holding it over a tea kettle. Then 
he would take out the letter and read it, 
write am answer, put the answer in the 
same old envelope and seal it up again. 
This done, he would take it to the post- 
office, explain that the letter couldn’t pos- 
sibly belong to him, and he didn’t want to 
open another man’s mail. Of course, ag 
his brother-in-law’s five day return card 
was on the envelope, the postoffice official 
would send it back.”—Indianapolis Sun. 





German Farmers Rely on 
Chemistry. 





Recent reports to our department of ag- 
riculture indicate that farming is con- 
ducted ih Germany on more improved and 
scientific principles than anywhere else in 
the world. The German farmers employ 
less machinery but more chemistry. They 
pay very close attention to the fertiliza- 
tion of the soil. Yét with all their efforts 
and all the advantages of their advanced 
science they are unable-to fully supply the 
demand of the population of Germany for 
bread-stuffs. They do supply seven-eighths 
of that demand, but the remaining one- 
eighth, which has to be imported from 
abroad, amounted in 1889 to more than 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat alone,— 
Youth's Companion. 





Education Should Be the Best. 





Ninety-five per cent. of the children who 
enter district schools never go to any other, 
says H. C. Adams, in Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist. And these schools that educate all 
of our farmers’ children, except five in one 
hundred, the poorest in the State. They 
should be the best. They can be made the 
best. To bring this about the farmers 
must themselves wake up. State super- 
vision is good. It has been growing bet- 
ter and more complete for fifty years. 

County supervision is fairly good and 
is steadily improving. The supervision of 
farm. communities over their own schools 
is not good. When farmers know the 
character of their schools and are willing 
to spend enough money to make them good 
ad schools will become the pride of the 

tate. a 

It is largely a question cf money. Good 
‘teaching talent cannot be bought for a 
song. Men and women who can do this go 
for about their value in all the world’s 
markets for work. Small pay and little 
service go hand in hand. Economy should 
be intelligent. Saving is sometimes losing. 

A farmer with an important case cannot 











more than a lawsuit. The money spent 
in its proper education is the best invest- 
ment in the world. It means money spent 
to lay well the foundations of right think- 
ing and living. Its returns are common 
sense and good citizenship. _ 

It is sometimes in some places the 
popular thing to do to assure farmers that 
they are groaning under burdens of taxa- 
tion—thaf their financial life blood is go- 
ing out in taxes, that they are bearing the 
great bulk of the load of taxation, that 
the selfish greed of ‘other classes has 
assessed upon agriculture the cost of main- 
taining the State. Sympathy is a nice 
thing. It is a weakness of human nature 
that one finds peculiar satisfaction in the 
asurance of being an object of injustice. 
But farmers. are helped’ by neither the du- 
bious flattery of being called beasts of 
burden or unfair criticism. They want to 
know things as they are and in the end 
will appreciate sincerity and plain state- 
ments of facts. Farmers are not béing 
ruined by taxation. They are not being 
seriously hurt by taxation. 





She Did Not Go. 





The following is an exact copy of a'let- 
ter received by a young lady who wished 
to spend a holiday in a small country 
town, and advertised for a room: 

Dear Miss—We think we kin sute you 
with room and bord, if you prefer to be 
where there is musick. I play the fiddell, 
my wife the orgin, my dotter Jule the 
akordion,-my dotter Mary the banjo, my 
son Hen the gittar, my son Jim the floot 
and kornet, and my son Clem the base 
drum, while all of us sings hims, in which 
we would be glad to have you take part, 
both vocal and instrumental, if you play 
on anything. We play by ear, an’ when 
we all git started there is real musick in 
the air. Let us know if you want to come 
here to bord.—Tit-Bits. 





**Wind Cave’’’ to be Reopened. 





Commissioner Hermann, of the General 
Land Office, has instructed the epecial 
agent of the Interior Department to re- 
open the Wind Cave in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota to inspection by the 
public. The cave belongs to the Federal 
Government and comprises about one 
thousand acres. It was withdrawn by 
order of January 16,1900. No. depreda- 
tions or trespasses of any kind will be per- 
mniitted on or within the premises, no speci- 
mens will be allowed to be taken away by 
tourists and. no fees or money considera- 
tions will be permitted to be charged or 
received by any one for the privilege of 
visiting the cave. Thé cave receives its 
name from the strong rushing current of 
air through the entrance. Several hun- 
dred feet below the surface a level is 
reached, from which miles of arched 
avenues radiate in every direction, em- 
bracing a succession of imposing cham- 
bers. The ceilings are hung with stalac- 
tites, while around the walls in niches 
earved by the action of the water are 
specimens of deftly wrought statuary, 
fragile foliage, columns of the most. elab- 
orate architecture and forms resembling 
birds and animals. Vandalism has been 
responsible for much injury to the beau- 
ties of the place. The withdrawal over 
a year ago was designed to prevent a re- 
currence of this evil in the future— 
Tribune, 





Cool Summer Houses. 





Our houses in this country, valess. built 
for summer only, are built to protect us 
from cold rather than from heat, though 
the average person- probably. suffers. more 
from summer’s heat than frem _winter’s 
cold. There are seasons when the sultry 
heat of July and August is a menace to 
the health; becatse our houses.-are not 
built to withstand it. On the contrary, 
they are arranged to shut out every 
draught, and with roofs not isolated from 
the héat of the sun, 

‘Tin and slate roofs, which are taking 
the place of the old fashioned shingled 
roofs, make a house in summer a bake 
oven. The sleeping rooms which are next 
to the roof are so heated during the day 
that the breezes of night which reach 
them fail to cool them, and rest is almost 
impossible even to a healthy person. It 
adds comparatively little to the cost of a 
house at the time it is built to arrange 
for a well aired attic through which the 
night breezes will sweep and carry off 
the heat of the roof. It is recessary to 
the comfort of the steeping rooms of a 
house that thty shall be built under such 
an attic rather than next to a roof, espe- 
cially when the roof is a slate or tin one. 
It adds a great deal to the comfort 
of all the rooms of the house, both 
‘downstairs and upstairs, if the heat of 
the roof is isolated from the house 
by filling in the spaces between the raft- 
ers of the roof or between the floor joists 
und& the attic floor with sawdust, min- 
eral wool or some cheap material that will 
keep out the heat. The glare of a tropic 
sun may beat upon the roof of such a 
house without heating it appreciably. It 
will offer a shelter secure from the sultry 
heat of even the hottest summer.—New 
York Tribune. 
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Invented the Gold Brick, 





Van B. Triplet, the inventor of the gold 
brick swindle, who is said to have swin- 
dled people out of a million dollars by dif- 
ferent kinds of confidence games, - died 
May ist at West Baden, in poverty. 
Money is being-raised by friends to give 
him a decent burial. 

Triplet, who’ was also known as John 
Y. Tripp and “Old Tripp,” was born in 
Virginia sixty years ago, and came of a 
good family. He began his life of crime 
when he was young and for more than 
forty years, had been pitted against the 
police. 

Although the origin of the gold brick 
game is sometimes credited to Bill Train, 
who is said to be responsible for the death 
of “Red” Jeary, in New York, it was 
Triplet who ,first made the game a finan- 
cial success. ‘The police Say he sold hun- 
dreds of gold bricks and made a fortune 
out of them. He never. servéd time for 
an action of this kind but once; and it 
was when he ard “Big Ed’ Minor sold 
a brick to Chinamen in Dayton, O. Both 
he and Minor were sent to the peniten- 
tiary for the crime and Triplet’ was re- 
leased in 1894. After that he went to the 
Klondike and made companions of. 
“Soapy” Smith, “Kid” Bowen, and “Kid” 
Eddie Fresh. They were accused of bun- 
coing a miner out of a sack of gold dust. 
In the events that followed, Smith was 
killed, after he had shot Frank Reid, the 
| district attorney, at Skagway. 

Triplet was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment at Sitka. While he was in 
jail a mob gathered about the building to 
lynch him. Officers dispersed the mob, 
‘however, and Triplet served out his term. 
He was often subjected to arrest in Chi- 
cago and Detective Murnane is said to 
have taken him to the central station more 









; Thing fox the 
den. 


Toads a Good 





The candéins Mania offer every possi- 
ble inducement to make the toads feel at 
home and comfortable upon his premises; 
give them bits of board here and there to 
burrow under away from the heat of the 
midday sun, and if they persist in wan- 
dering off in search of other quarters, no 
doubt he would be fully warranted in cop- 
sidering this a case for “benevolent assim- 
ilation,” and in’ bringing the truant back 
to his own grounds for their mutual ben- 
efit. The Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion has made the toad the subject of some 
study and publishes the following concern- 
ing his habits and the perils in which he 

ves: 

“The toad as a-rule feeds continuously 
throughout the night, consuming in twenty- 
four hours an amount of food equal in bulk 
to about four times the stomach capacity. 

“A careful examination of the contents 
of the stomachs of a large number of toads 
showed that ninety-eight per cent. of its 
food was animal matter—worms, Insects, 
etc. Hleven per cent. of the toad’s food 
is composed of insects and spiders bene- 
ficial or indirectly helpful to man; eighty 
per cent. of insects and other animals di- 
rectly injurious to cultivated crops or in 
other ways obnoxious to man. It Is esti- 
mated that a single toad destroys in a year 
insects which, if they had lived, might 
have damaged crops to the extent of about 
twenty dollars.” 





The Forbidden Fruit. 


Fk. T. (Addison, N. Y.): Why have we 
the greatest longing after things that are 
prohibited ? 

Reply: Because they are prohibited, 
says Tribune. This fact has even been 
recognized by séme fathers of the church, 
who aver that our first parents would have 
hardly been induced into the temptation 
of eating of the fruit of the tree of life if 
it had not been forbidden them so to do. 
The chief cause of this phenomenon, be- 
sides our innate instinct of curiosity, is 
our spirit of liberty, which rebels against 
being subject to any constraint. Hence 
it comes that even men, and especially 
women, whose natural disposition prompts 
them unto virtuous acts and withdraws 
them from vice, when by subjection and 
constraint brought under and kept down, 
will turn aside from that noble disposition, 
to shake off that bond of servitude where- 
in they feel themselves so tyrannically en- 
slaved; for it is human nature to desire 
what is denied it and to know that which 
is forbidden. They will then revenge them- 
selves for their abasement by pursuing the 
very course they had been forbidden to 
take, and, in their blind instinct, to assert 
their unrecognized right, commit all kinds 
of ravages. Thus, unwise restriction of 
the will sometimes makes criminals of the 
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Why a Woman 


Is Able to Help Sick Wamen 
When Dectors Fail. 


How gladly would men fly to wo. 
man’s aid did they but. understand , 
woman’s feelings, trials, sensibilities, 
and peculiar organic disturbances. 

Those things are known only to 
women, ard the aid a man would give 
is not at his command. 

To treat a case properly it is neces. 

to know all about it, and fy] 
information, many times, cannot be 
given by a woman to her family phy. 
sician. She cannot bring herself to 
tell everything, and the physician i, 





Mrs. G. H. CHAPPELL. 


at a constant disadvantage. This is 
why, for the past twenty-five years, 
thousands of women have been con- 
fiding their troubles to us, and our 
advice has trought happiness and 
health to countless women in the U.S. 
Mrs. Chappell, of Grant Park, I1l., 
whose portrait we publish, advises all 
auffering women to use Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, as it 
cured her of inflammation of the ovaries 
and womb; she, therefore, speaks from 
knowledge, and her experience ought 
to give othersconfidence. Address Mrs, 
Pinkham’s Laboratory. Lynn. Mass. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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the locality where you live. 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee »lear profit 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once, 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Bax214, Detroii, Mieb, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

a ay ir how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
Send us your address aid we will 





best disposed beings. 





Mistress—I’d just like to know what 
was the meaning of all that loud and 
angry. talking downstairs last night. 
Domestic—That was just me and me 
husband, mum. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
p RA LYSIS quered at last. Doctors 
y ey apled, Broca! + 
azed at recovery of patients thou; ncurable, by 
DR. CHASE?S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
rite me about your case. vice and proof of cures 
E2EE. DB. CHASE, 224 N.! Sto, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Piease Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 





“Your husband? You told me when you 
came that you were not married.” 

“J wasn’t then, mum; but ypu com- 
plained about havin’ so much lovemakin’ 
in th’ kitchen, so I married one of ’em.” 


===] LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE! 


C: atrol whom you wish. Make others love and obey you. 
Cures Ciseases. Makes fun by thebour. New andi» 
stantaneous method. Quick asafissh. YOU can leara 
4t. Success sure. Mammoth illustrated LESSON 
end full particulars FREE sg Send address at once 
Prof. L. 4. Hargaden, - JACKSON, MICH, 









—New York Weekly. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 





FROM PRI 


EGGS FOR 


ZE WINNINC BIRDS. 


SALE 


Of White Wyandottes - - - 





Barred Plymouth Rocks - -_ - 





Single Comb Brown Leghorns - _ - 





UR Brown Leghorns are from 


shows for our birds. 


Our surplus birds are all sold at 
Leghorn pullets, which we offer at $ 


cock, price $10.00. 


Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.00 per 13, 


date onward. Let us have your order 


the Dorsey and Forsythe strains. 


Our Barred Plymouth Rocks are from the Hawkins and 
Schwab. Strains, and our White Wyandottes from the Hawkins 
and Prue strains. We have been taking prizes from the largest poultry 


this date, except 15 S. C. Brown 
1.50 each, and one prize Leghorn 


Prices for our eggs from prize \winning strains are as follows: S.C. 


White Wyandottes and Barred 


Plymouth Rock eggs, $1-50 per 13, all carefully packed and put on beard 
cars here, you to pay express. We'can ship the eggs any time from this 


as early as possible. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


Rochester, N. Y: 





A LIBRARY OF INFORMATIO 








4ean 100 times. At last John D. Shea, 


he was not.to be molested unless there 
was proof that he had committéd some 
crime.—Pest-Express. ; 
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afford a cheap lawyer. A child ig worth 









then chief of detectives, gave orders that | 
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* vant Culture; Small Fruit 
York Fruit Growing, and to Cherry Culture 
Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


Green’s Six Books 
on Fruit Culture is devoted, first to Apple Cur 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry © t 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Grape CU 
ture, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and P 
simmon Culture. Price of this book by 
post-paid, 25c. 


Vines and,” 
structor. Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


-~es e 
American Poultry Keeping, 

ig the title of a new book recently published bf 
C. A. Green. It is a practical treatise 00 is 
management of poultry. 
abe to 

are of 
plans for buildings. 
acd Eggs for Profit. 


‘Another Big Offer 


, We will mail you, 
‘ books, 
Gorers, covering almost every feature vo" Fruld 
* Gro 
Grower one year for Tic. C. 


; postage. Sas bes 
'\NOTE.—Kindly mention Green's Books ¥ 


Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Ye 


ON FRUIT GROWING 
AND POULTRY RAISING 


Books for Sale, Published by the 


Editor of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWEE 


American Fruit Growing 


ig the newest of C. A. Green’s books. 
devoted 


It is 
to Pear Culture, Peach Culture 


anures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, Cur 
Cuiture, Western Ne 


]ture 


ere 
mail, 


Green’s Four Books 
on Fruit Culture, devoted first to 


“ How O. Ae 

reen Made the Old Farm Pay”; seocnd to Peaol 
lture; third, Propagation of Fruit —_ 

Trees; fourth, General Fruit 


Special attention | 
ptobing, ao ee to Hootie ou 
te Mog © various breeds, 

ir ow to Market Poultry 


This book by mail, pos 


The Above Books 
Given Away Free. 


We will mail you your choice of above vos 
free, providing isa enclose in your letter isis 
for G t 


reen’s Fruit Grower, one year, 20 
gift when you subscribe. 


t-paid, all of. the above 
Green’s Foux Volomes, ‘fn strony, pert 


wing and Poultry Hateing 820 Green 


n to pay the 
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very shy fruiter. 
has 
peaches. 


Sand. 


I observed a locomotive in the railroad yard 
one day 
It was waiting in the roundhouse where 
the locomotives stay; 
It was panting for the journey, it was coaled 
an fully manned, 
And it had a box the fireman was filling 
full of sand, 
It appears that locomotives cannot always 
get a grip 
On their slender iron pavement ’cause their 
wheels are apt to slip; 
And when they reach a slippery spot their 
tactics they command 
And to get a grip upon the rail they 
sprinkle it with sand. 
It’s about this way with travel along life’s 
slippery track, 
If your load is rather heavy and you're 
always sliding back; 
So, if a modern locomotive you completely 
understand, 
You'll supply yourself at starting with a 
good supply of sand. 
If your track is steep and hilly, and you have 
a heavy grade, 
And if those who’ve gone before you have 
the rails quite slippery made, 
If you ever reach the summit of the upper 
table-land, 
You’ll find you'll have to do it with a lib- 
eral use of sand. 
You can get to any station that’s on life’s 
schedule seen, 
If there’s fire beneath the boiler of ambi- 
tion’s strong machine, 
And you’ll reach a place called Flushtown at 
a rate of speed that’s grand 
If for all the slippery places you’ve a good 
supply of sand.—Sel. 





Strawberry Experience. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The premium strawberry plants came 
last evening all O. K. They were very 
hice; hadn’t wilted a particle. I set them 
this morning in rich, black ground while 
it was raining. I shall give them the best 


of cultivation and I think they will be. 


all right. The only trouble I apprehend 
now is in marketing the fruit. My wheel- 
barrow is broken, but I have a low wagon 
that I can haul them into the pack- 
ing house; but I don’t know what shape 
and size boxes to get to ship in. My wife 
thinks, according to the cut in the Fruit 
Grower, that one-half bushel measures 
would be the best kind of boxes. Now 
we will turn to business. I want to raise 
all the plants I can for setting next spring. 
Would you advise letting the first runners 
root for plants, or would it be better to 
keep them pulled off until the middle of 
July as we do vines for fruiting.—Yours, 
William Beedon. 

Reply: I do not think you will have 
trouble in selling your strawberries pro- 
viding you are near a village. We sell 
many strawberries to farmers as well as 
villagers. ¥es, I should allow the first 
runners and all of the runners to grow, 
since you will need the new plants for in- 
creasing your plantation. Do not use any 
boxes larger than quart boxes for picking 
and selling the berries. Use bushel crates 
for carrying the boxes to market.—Hditor. 





About That Peach Tree. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have taken the liberty of asking a lit- 
tle information about ja champion peach 
tree I bought of you about five years ago. 
I planted it on the south side of the house 


—a brick one—tacked it to the wall. It 
has grown very luxuriantly, has nice large 


leaves and spreads out twenty feet wide 
and about sixteen feet high, but it is a 
The last two years it 
only borne twenty-five or thirty 
Of course they are very fine; 
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EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. Cost |. 
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+ Sufficient to pay for itself 
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= sale. Write for terms, 
Lake Erle Mfg. Co.142 E.13th.St., Erie, Pas 
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by having a a of medicine on hand. Our Big Drug Book 
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Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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several measured ten inches in circumfer- 
ence and three of them weighed togéther 
twenty-five ounces. I have been very good 
to it, gave it a lot of manure, wood ashes 
and plenty of water. Now what can I do to 
get it to bear a good crop of fruit? Please 
answer in the July number of the Friit 
Grower.—Yours truly, R. S. Hood, Ont. 

Reply: We often get inquiries :ike the 
above and in most instances have to reply 
that the probabilities are, the non-produc- 
tive trees are growing in very rich soil 
which causes a rank growth of wood, and 
this rank growth is not favorable to an 
abundant production of fruit. Most peach 
trees, in fact most fruit trees of all kinds 
over-bear, requiring that the fruit be 
thinned out. I have known many instances 
where fruit trees and plants have been 
heavily manured or planted in very rich 
soil, such as old poultry yards, where they 
have grown too rapidly to be very produc- 
tive. I have known strawberry beds to be 
located on the site of old hen houses or 
hog pens. The plants made a marvelous 
growth but produced nothing in the way 
of fruit since ,the soil was far too rich. 
Anything that retards the growth of trees 
will tend to make them more productive, 
hence if you bind a wire tightly about one 
of the ,branches now or later that branch 
will uhdoubtedly be heavily laden with 
fruit another year.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Fruit Growing in the Island of 
Cuba. 


Havana, Cuba, May 16, 1901. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


In compliance with my promise in my 
last letter, I have compiled some figures 
upon the possibilities of -fruit culture in 
Cuba and the Isle of Pines. I shall give 
such figures as I have obtained from prac- 
tical and experienced men, who have 
raised citrus fruits in Florida before the 
days of the great freezes which almost 
ruined this industry in all parts of the 
State except in the extreme South. Three 
successive freezes killed thousands of 
acres of groves that will never be reset. 

In Cuba. and the Isle of Pines these 
fruits grow spontaneously and for this rea- 
son but little attention has. been given the 
subject until recently, the ruined planters 
from Florida recognizing the natural 
adaptability of the soil and climate are 
locating here and planting largely. They 
rest assured that the frosts will not inter- 
fere with their groves, as frosts are abso- 
lutely unknown, the mercury seldom goes 
below sixty degrees. The grove grows con- 
tinually, except in Decemver and January 
when the trees are almost dormant. 

Much has been written upon the prepa- 
ration of the soil, the planting and culti- 
vation of orange and lemon trees. In a 
short article like this, I shall not touch 
upon but leave to the planter to study 
when he reaches the plantation. I shall 
start with the grove when it commences to 
bear. An orange or lemon tree that is 
one or two years old from the bud, that 
has been budded on a three or four-year- 
old stock of rough lemon or sour orange, 
and set out in January or February will 
put forth some bloom the next year after 
planting, but should not be permitted to 
bear any fruit. The third year there will 
be some fruit and on the fourth year the 
grove will have a fair-crop. If the trees 
have been planted twenty-five feet apart 
there will be sixty-eight trees per acre, 
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and will, in all probability, give fifty boxes 
of fruit, worth at least $1.25 in the grove, 
after the fourth year the yield will in- 
crease rapidly until the 10th year when 
the yield will reach 250 to 400 boxes. This 
is a safe estimate and,is within the facts 
as shown by many groves in California 
and Florida, and it is an acknowledged 
truth that the soil and climatic conditions 
are very much better here than in either 
of those States. & 

A healthy grove at six years from plant- 
ing will bring from $200 to $300 per acre 
and at ten years from $800 to $50U. These 
figures are not exaggerations but plain 
facts that have been more than realized in 
Florida in the good days of orange-rais- 
ing. ‘There have been instances of where 
more than $2,500 have been realized from 
a single acre. 

A return of $500 per acre from a grove 
is a very good investment and a ten-acre 
grove will give a better income than nine- 
tenths of the professional vocations. 

The culture of lemons requires a more 
thorough study than that of the orange. 
The demand for lemons and the consump- 
tion of the same are constantly on the 
increase, and the extent of territory for 
the production of lemons has been de- 
creasing for several years. There are cer- 
tain climatic changes taking place which 
the scientist has not been able to explain 
to the satisfaction of the fruit grower. 
Previous to the extensive freeze in Florida 
in 1894 there were many profitable groves 
in that State that had been bearing for 
years, all were destroyed in one night. 
Some were replanted only to be ruined in 
1899. The culture of lemons in Florida 
is practically done forever. A prominent 
hnurseryman of Florida informed me that 
where he formerly sold thousands oz trees, 
he sold last year only four trees to be 
planted in this State. While in California 
the frosts are not so severe, the gradually 
increasing cold nights injure the trees, 
and that in some sections where tiousands 
of boxes were raised, now the industry is 
abandoned. A lemon tree is not so hardy 
as the orange and the cold nights seem to 
cause them to blight and soon cease to 
bear. A lemon grove will, under present 
prices, give better returns than an orange 
grove. . 

Italy and the Canary Islands produce 
the majority of the lemons for the mar- 
kets of the world. If they can raise them 
on old lands, ship them 4,000 miles and 
pay a duty of one cent per pound, there is 
no reason why Americans cannot come to 
the Island of Cuba, which is but 100 miles 
from the United States or the Isle of 
Pines, which is less than 200 miles away, 
and raise fruits where all of the require- 
ments both in the soil and the climate 
are so favorable. The fact that the Isle 
of Pines is to be United States territory 
is in its favor;for the raising of fruits, for 
no duty will have to be paid on fruits 
shipped to the States. General Miles re- 
cently said, after a visit to the island: 
“The Isle of Pines is a young paradise, 
with a fine soil, pure water, healthful cli- 
mate and fine harbors that can be easily 
fortified.” 

Your correspondent believes that many 
of the farmers of the United States 
who work hard, early and late, on some 
old and worn-out farm, who merely eke 
out an existence, would better their con- 
dition could they but come and see this 
land of perpetual spring and flowers. If 


4 these articles are interesting to your read- 


ers I shall give in my next something on 
the tobacco question. 

Note. While we do not doubt the state- 
ments of our correspondent relating to the 
large profits of orange culture, etc., we 
eaution our readers about expecting to 
secure similar profits. Later on when 
large orchards are established the fruit 
will sell much cheaper. In California, this 
season, it has not been possible to get all 
the oranges to market owing to lack of 
cars.—Editor. 





Missouri State Fruit Crop 
Report. 


May 23d, 1901. 

The prospects gathered from 300 re- 
quests sent out show this report of the 
condition of the fruit crop as nearly cor- 
rect as any report sent out this year. 
While we are having trouble in some parts 
of the State with the canker worm, and in 
others with the leaf roller, and in others 
with the dropping of the apple and peach, 
and in others with the peach leaf curl, we 
yet have a very good prospect for the 
apple and peach crop. 

The strawberry crop is now being cut 
short in the southern part of the State by 
dry weather. 

The raspberry vines are injured badly by 
the anthracnose and the crop will be light; 
but if good conditions follow we may 
surely expect a bounteous crop so that all 
may eat fruit this year, provided prices 
are kept up high enough to justify ship- 
ments from the fruit districts. 

This report is made up from the four 
distinct divisions of our State: Northwest, 
Northeast, Southwest and Southeast. The 
Northwestern division embraces nineteen 
counties. The report gives as an average 
for this division: Apple, 75; Pear, 70; 
Peach, 90; Plum, 90; Cherry, 95; Straw- 
berry, 95; Raspberry, 65; Blackberry, 80; 
Grape, 85. 

The Northeastern Division embraces 
twenty-five counties. These counties make 
this report: Apple, 80; Pear, 75; Peach, 
90; Plum, 85; Cherry, 65; Strawberry, 70; 
Raspberry, 60; Blackberry, 75; Grape, 85. 

The Southeastern Division embraces 
thirty-two counties. These counties report 
as follows: Apple, 85; Pear, 60; Peach, 
95; Plum, 95; Cherry, 85; Strawberry, 90; 
Raspberry, 70; Blackberry, 90; Grape, 90. 

The Southwestern Division embraces 
thirty-eight counties. These counties make 
this showing: Apple, 90; Pear, 76; Peach, 
95; Plum, 90; Cherry, 75; Strawberry, 80, 
Raspberry, 50; Blackberry, 95; Grape, 85. 

The young orchards—seven to _ ten 
years old—seem to be holding their fruit 
the best. Many are using the spray or 
dusting for insects and fungus diseases 
and we should have a fine lot of fruit 
this fall. We have troubles plenty of our 
own and we meet to discuss them and find 
out how to get rid of them. We have an 
enthusiastic and successful lot of fruit 
growers, and all buyers will find here in 
Missouri plenty of fruits of all kinds to 
supply their every want. Come and see. 
—L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. — 





“T am almost discouraged,” said the re- 
’ 


former. 

“About what?” 

“The future of this world. Every time 
I devise some new idea for suppressing in- 
iquity the sinners sharpen their wits and 
invent a new swindle.”—Washington Star. 





Career and Character of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


eel 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggli~ with the world— 
his character as developed in the later 
years of his life and his administration, 
which placed his name s0 hi‘h on the 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has been 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway and may be had’ by 
sending six (6) cents in postage to F. A. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chica- 
go, Ill. 





The Orchard. 


If, like the Aloe, which a hundred years 
mye live to blossom. this display should 


e— 

If the crowded orchard as it now appears, 
Might never oftener its sweet splendor see 
Than when it rounds a patient century, 

How we should visit it with joy and tears, 
sais: * cross the world to view one Apple 

ree! 

As a rose forest thrilled by Eden’s spell, 
Now comes transcendent this parade of 


ay; 
Nature’s broad scaled, supremest miracle 
Of blossoming acres in a massed bouquet 
Of scented cups, fresh breaths from Para- 


dise, 
we oo of birds and murmurous hum 
of bees; 
Can it be true that, hidden from mortal eyes, 
Aught 80 trausfigured, seraph or angel 
sees? 


—Joel Benton. 





Apple Culture. 


The planting and care of an apple orch- 
ard for the first ten years was a subject 
for a very practical talk by Prof. W. J. 
Green of the Ohio Experimental Station / 
at the recent meeting of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society. He said: 

“Apples will thrive on a great variety of 
soils, will color better on high land, but 
will hang to the trees better and ripen 
later on low ground, being less liable to 
suffer from drouth; but there is more in 
the management than*in the soil. With 
spraying and cultivation they can be suc- 
cessfully grown where they formerly 
would not succeed. Thorough drainage is 
important, tilling preferred. Mulching 
has produced good results, but when com- 
menced must be continued. It may be 
employed where cultivation is not prac- 
ticable. The benefits of subsoiling are not 
sufficiently lasting to pay in the prepara- 
tion of the land for planting an orchard. 
Land that will grow a good crop of wheat 
will not need fertilization to grow trees. 
He would plant two-year-old trees and 
prune both top and root moderately close 
at time of planting and train the top from 
the beginning; neglect of this the first 
three years will make much trouble in the 
future. The distance of planting must 
vary according to soil and varieties, but 
the trees must always be given ample 
room. Commence spraying as soon as the 
trees begin to bear, and always protect 
the soil in winter with a cover crop.” 

Prof. Taft favored using oats as a cover 
crop, sowing the middle of August and 
working in with a disc or spading harrow 
in the early spring. 

Prof. Van Deman said he _ believed 
mulching valuable but not practicable on 
account of cost; the dust mulch can be 
maintained more cheaply. 

Joe A. Burton would continue the culti- 
vation in a bearing orchard using cow peas 
for cover crops and fertilizer and practice 
thinning the fruit. 





The Hired Man Question from 
the Farmer’s Point of View. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I noticed an article in the April num- 
ber of your valuable paper entitled “he 
Hired Man’s Side,” which certainly must 
eall forth comment from the employer’s 
side. I wish J. J. G. had some experience 
with the “hired man” of this section of 
New York State. I think then he would 
not be so enthusiastic, and if he had pa- 
tience left it would be to vindicate his 
own rights. I believe in paying good 
wages, all that one’s income will allow, 
which.in all cases should govern us, for 
by so doing you will be more sure of get- 
ting a good man, if there is any choice; 
besides if occasion requires a little extra 
work you will feel more free to ask him 
and will feel that you are paying well for 
anything that you may require of him. In 
regard to giving a man all the time’ pos- 
sible on Sunday, I don’t agree to it that 
because it is Sunday a man should lie in 
bed from one to one and a half hours 
longer. The dumb animals don’t realize 
it is Sunday and wonder why their break- 
fast is so long in coming. I don’t object 
to one-half hour later, if when the man gets 
around he gets a hustle on him as well, 
for cows, as any good farmer will tell 
you, should be milked as near the same 
hour as possible every day to have best 
results. To milk one-half hour later Sun- 
day a. mt. and the same length of time 
earlier to accommodate the hired man, is 
not a paying business to the farmer. Be- 
sides I require a man to drive to church 
and therefore hire if possible a church- 
going man. I hire two men, each have 
every other Sunday, so that one can go 
away Saturday night and return Monday 
morning if he chooses. 


In regard to food, a good, substantial 
table with a reasonable variety and plenty 
of it, should always be provided, and what 
is good for the farmer and his family 
should be good for his hired man. Far- 
mers depend iargely on salted meats, but 
I have seen hired men with a look of dis- 
gust on their faces, who say they could 
not eat pork, or in fact did not like salt 
meats of any kind. Pray tell me where is 
the farmer who can afford porterhouse 
steak, or spring chicken for his hired help? 
In regard to giving a man a day off for 
fishing and hunting, it is all very well to 
talk, but judging from the dilapidated 
looking buildings and fences on many of 
the farms as you go along, it would seem 
they had gone so often or stayed so long | 
“they never came back any more.’”’ Never 
worry but that hired help will take care 
of themselves. I have had several years’ 
experience and never found one but always 
remembered that self came first, and to 
such an extent that a novel was taken 
to the lot to amuse the hired man while 
the horses were resting. Of course after 
a reasonable rest, if the reader came to a 
vital point, it is not to be supposed that 
he could lay it aside then, so the horses, 
Harry and Kate, could sleep on, never 
dreaming that it would be quite in keep- 
ing to make love to each other. 

The plain washing and mending Is al- 
ways done and a free use of the medi- 
cine chest is allowed, which I suppose is 
always customary. 

In regard to bathing, I find the ma- 
jority of them are afraid of water. Prob- 
ably they do not go fishing often enough, 
but it would certainly be more conducive 
to the comfort of the family who have to 
eat with them. In regard to talking about 
help, experience has shown me that it’s 
the new man who generally picks his pre- 
decessors to pieces. 

A man should have the use of a horse 
oceasionally, but not when he demands 
it, as it might be very inconvenient at 
times, and where one keeps more than one 
man, each having the same privilege, it 
might necessitate starting a livery. It is 
very true hired men have rights which 
should be respected, and I think farmers 
have too. I call to mind one particular 
instance where my team had been heavily 
loaded, and were then being whipped be- 
cause they could not draw it up a steep 
hill.. I told my man he had better throw 
off some of the load. He used words that 
he never learned in ‘the ten command- 
ments, and asked me, “Who was doing 
it?” and that he would not take off any 
of it if it killed the team. Were my 
rights observed or did I not have any? 
Some of your readers may say they would 
not keep such help. Neither would I if 
I could help it, but I am writing of those 





who consider themselves first-class help, and 
are really as good as can be gotten about 


here. I.believe in treating help well and 
kindly, but they should know their place. 
I have found that making too much ot 
hired help makes them think they are in- 
dispensable to you, and then you may 
shortly receive orders from them. It 
makes them altogether too presuming 
as many aching hearts can testify. ‘They 
have presumed so far as to appropriate 
the farmer’s favorite daughter to them- 
selves. I have, had several years’ experi- 
ence with help and could easily fill Greens 
Fruit Grower with many comical as well 
as provoking incidents. But it is a true 
saying: ‘“‘When one is obliged to hire he 
then becomes a slave.’—A Subscriber to 

reen's Fruit Grower. 

Note by the Editor: We publish arti- 
cles that we do not entirely agree with, 
and this is one of them. Yet this is a good, 
sensible letter, and may be of service tu 
the hired man. There are two sides to 
every case of irritation or friction. Em- 
ployers, sometimes, are overbearing, harsh 
and unkind, exacting too much of hired 
help, having no sympathy. I know of such 
men. They have a bad reputation, and 
men are shy about working there. Then 
again there are hired men that do not 
always do the fair thing. But as a rule 
employers and employed desire to do right 
and act with consideration. I have never 
had serious trouble with my men. I love 
them, they like me. They stay with me 
for life .usually. They know they will 
thus stay if all is well. They are used 
well and so am I. Here is a pointer. 
Pay your hired help (both in kitchen and 
field) often and promptly. I pay every 
week in full. This may not be possible 
with all farmers, but it is desirable where 
possible. I found that my men were sen- 
sitive about asking for money. But it is 
theirs if they have earned it. I pity the 
man who cannot get money promptly tha 
he has earned by his labor. 


. 





It is Money in Your Pocket, 
Mr. Farmer, 


To be up and doing early in the season. 

To plan wisely and execute carefully. 

To plow to suit the seasons, conditions 
and crops you would raise. 

To procure the best seeds of the best va- 
rieties. All varieties are not equally val- 
uable. 

To’ not plant until your ground is prop- 
erly prepared. 

To cultivate often and never allow your 
ground to produce a crop of weeds when 
it should produce another crop. 

To kill bugs, worms, fungi and blight. 

To harvest the first day your crop is 
ready and thus reduce risks of loss. 

To market when you can make a good 
profit, rather than hold for an uncertain 
rise, 

To be good to your family. 

To take an interest in matters of public 
concern and welfare. 

To make friends of your animals. 

Te be merciful to your beasts. 

To farm intensively—Up-To-Date Far- 
mer. 





Remedy for Squash Borers. 


A handful of tobacco stems placed 
around a hill of squashes is said to do 
much to keep away the fly that is the 
parent of the squash borer, says F'armer’s 
Guide. It is also a good fertilizer, par- 
ticularly if ground fine. But it is said 
that even-a more effective remedy is the 
use of bisulphide of carbon. Make a hole 
about an inch deep in the soil of the hill, 
among the vines, and put in a few drops 
of the liquid and cover it up. The fumes 
will find their way upward among the 
plants, and if the moth is there it means 
instant death to her. If she has been there 
it destroys the eggs or the young borers. 
If she has not come she-will detect the 
odor and keep away. The fly usually ap- 
pears in the latter part of July, and the 
borer begins its work about August Ist, 
and the vines begin to wilt and turn yel- 
low. about the first of August, but they 
are sometimes earlier. When they are 
seen in a single vine it is quite time to 
make the application if it has not been 
done before. It may not be necessary to 
caution any one of the poisonous or ex- 
plosive character of this compound or the 
danger of inhaling the fumes or carrying 
fire near it, but better a few unnecessary 
words than the trouble that might result 
if these precautions were neglected. 

Note.—I have placed boards flat on the 
ground near the vines. Squash borers get 
under the. boards to hide. Then kill them. 
—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Fond of Strawberries, 


H. C. Roome, of New York, is a wealthy 
man. He and his wife are fond of straw- 
berries and yachting. Thus it is that the 
pretty little yacht Roamer, with Mr. 
Roome, her owner, and Mrs. Roome 
aboard, is anchored off Vienna street, 
after a voyage from the Florida coast. 

The boat, since going into commission 
last October, has followed the season cf 
the succulent fruit, and will follow it for 
the rest of the year until Labrador is 
reached. 

Each morning that Mr. and Mrs. Roome 
have breakfast served to them the berries 
have important places in the menu. It 
is the same at luncheon, and for dinner 
the steward prepares more in the form of 
pastry of some kind. 

“Following the strawberries? Yes, that 
is what my wife and I call our trip,” said 
Mr. Roome yesterday. “We left New 
York last December because we wanted 
strawberries, and we found them in Flor- 
ida. After that season closed we hugged 
the coast on a slow trip North, keeping in 
touch with the season. Savannah, Ga., 
was reached in February, and the berries 
were there. We left there as the season 
started North, and at last reached Phil- 
adelphia. ; 

“From: Philadelphia,’ continued Mr. 
Roome, “we shall go to New York, and 
afterward hug the shore until next fall 
we will be eating berries in Labrador. 

“Next summer we start upon a five 
years’ tour of the world. The Roamer will 
be sent across the ocean on the deck of a 
liner, and we will embark at Hamburg for 
a cruise in the North sea—to Sweden, Nor- 
way and Iceland.” 

Mr. Roome is a member of the New 
York Yacht Club. j 





Posterity pays every man his honor.— 
Ben Jonson. 





Three Monthly Publications for 
50 cents—All Valuable. 


Notice this offer:. Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., American Poultry Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Green’s Fruit 
Grewer, all three publications, will be 
sent, postpaid, one year for 50c. if this of- 
fer is accepted soon. Farm Journal and 
Fruit Grower are so well known to our 
readers it will not be necessary to describe 
their good points. American Poultry Ad- 
vocate is full of practical, up-to-date suz- 
gestions. It makes a ‘feature of corre- 
spondence from practical poultrymen. It 
is just the paper for poultry fanciers, who 
will be pleased and profited by reading it. 
Let us have your subscription at once for 
these three valuable journals for 50c, Sim- 
ply clip out this offer and send it to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Hain’t No Better Than a Feller 
ort tew be. 


When I hear a feller talking, as I hearn the 
other day, 
Finding fault about the Bible in a mighty 


pompous way, 
Tellin’ all about the burdens his region used 


0 be, 
Then I wonder war he better than a feller 
ort tew be? 


Tellin’ ‘how he went @# tremblin” and a fear- 
in’ all the way, : 

Tellin’ fear uv fire an torment.was the rea- 
son made ’im pray, ° 

When he didn’t love his Maker, and he loved 

i his sin, ye see; 

Then for sure he warn’t no better than a 
feller ort to be. . 

Ef he didn’t love hig Maker and he loved his- 
self the most, 


Shure he hadn’t no religion to begin with 3 


fer to boast, 

for he made hisself bis idol—like the hethen 
—do you see? 

An’ we know sich hain’t no better than a 
feller ort tew be 


Ef he hadn’t in his bein’ any revrence fer 
the One 

Who can care for all creation, from a mi- 
crobe to a sun, 

Ef he didn’t mind a takin’ that great name 
in vain, ye see, 

Sich a feller warn’t no better than a feller 
ort tew be. 

-—L. Cc. H. 





Plenty of Time. 
He—And now darling, when do you 
think we would better announce our en- 
gagement? 


She—Oh, there is no hurry, dear. Any 


time within the next twenty-four hours.— 


Harper’s Bazar. 





A Misfit. ® 


“That engagement of young Mr. Dolley 
and Miss Kittish is broken off.” 

“What was the cause?” 

“O, Dolley put his foot in it as usual.” 

“How i ad 

“He was trying to pay Ler a compliment 
and said she’d been looking real pretty the 
last few days.’—Detroit Free Press. 





Rules of Life Carved on a 
Tombstone. 


“Remember always that labor is one of 
the conditions of our existence. 

“Time is gold; throw not one minute of 
it away, but place each one to account. 

“Do unto all men as you would be 
done by. 

“Never bid another do what you can 
do yourself. 

“Never put off till to-morrow what you 
ean do to-day. 

“Never think any matter so trivial as 
not to deserve notice. 

“Never. covet what is not your own. 

“Never give out that which does not 
first come in. 

“Never spend but to produce. 

“Let the greatest order regulate the 
transactions of your life. 

“Study in the course of your life to do 
the greatest possible amount of good. 

“Deprive yourself of nothing necessary 
to your comfort, but live in an honorable 
simplicity and frugality. 

“Labor, then, to the last moment of 
your existence. 

“Pursue strictly the above rules, and Di- 
vine blessing and riches of every kind will 
flow upon you to your heart’s content; but, 
first of all, remember that the first and 
great study of: your life should be to tend 
by all means in your power to the honor 
and glory of the Divine Creator. 

“The conclusion at which I arrived is 
that without temperance there is no health, 
without virtue no order, without religion 
no happiness, and the sum of our being 
is to live wisely, soberly and righteously.” 


—Ledger Monthly. 4 





Literary—‘‘How do you get on with your 


| Dr. Kilmer’s SWAMP-ROOT 


Is not recommended for everything; but if 
you. have kidney, liver or bladder trouble it 
will be found just the remedy you need. Sold 
by druggists everywhere in fifty cent and dol- 
lar sizes. You may have a sample bottle of 
this great kidney remedy sent free by mail 
also a pamphlet telling all about Swamp- 
Root and its great cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WANTED 
and exhibit 
MW, sample 1901 Bicycle. BEST MAK 


(901 Models, $10to $18 


99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand 
models, good as new, 
$3 to $8. reat: Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a cent in advance. : 
Me EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 
‘ae cng Catalogues for us. We have & 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our 
iw Tist and Special Offer. Address Dept. 2 


Y MEAD CYGLE CO., Chicago 


Please Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


CHICHESTER'S PILLS 


Ouigiest and Only Genuine. 
BAFE. Always reliable. les, ask Drug- 

sister CHICHESTER’S ENGLIS 
in RED and Gold metallic boxes, sesled 
with blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse 
angerous Substitutions and Imita- 
tions. Ask your Druggist, or send 4 centa 1a 
snes for Partieulars Testimoniais 
ooklet for Ladies, in letter, by 
return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Sold by 

cll Druggiets. Chicheater Chemical 

2263 adison Square, PIUILA., PAs 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$20 to $40 Weekl Yo U 
TAD nenses. MEN AND WOMEe, 
RAT HOME or TRAVELING. 
@ Our agents and salesmen made over 
$600,000.00 last year supplying the 
.fia enormous demand for our famous 
aig Quaker Bath Cabinet and ap- 
4 pointing agents. Wonderful seller. 
No scheme or fake methods, 
Baal A Siion. Plans: Eis. Ya 

oI oi on, , size 
World Mfg. Co., 6 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O, 
[We recommenda above firm as veliable.—EditorJ 

Please Mentioa Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















No moncy asked for in advance. 


Dp HiS4. HAIR SWITCHES. 


) GRADE 
Finest Quality of Human Hair, ordinary 
colors, bout One-third regular prices. 

2 oz. 20 in. $0 90 | 3 oz. 24 in. 22 95 
2oz.22in. 125) 3% oz. 26in.3 25 
2% oz. 22in. 140 | 402. 28 in. 460 

Remit five cents for postage. 
: All switches are short stem. Send 
s fA\ | \sample lock of hair. Weran match 
Or wait perfectly. All orders filled 
C promptly. Money refunded ff un- 
“satisfactory. Illustrated Catalogue 
qof Switches, Wigs, Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc,, free. We 
g-——~send SWITCHES by mail on ap- 
‘ a proval to those who mention this 
paper, to.be examined fin the privacy of your own 100m and 
~~ for if satisfactory. Otherwise to be returned to us at once 
xy mail. In ordering, write us to thisefect. You run no risk. 

We take all the chances. This offer may not he made again. 

In WIGS we beat the world. They fit perfectly and look na- 
turally. Our Catalogue contains prices and instructions for age 
curate measurement. 

ERTS SPECIALTY CO. 
The Old Reliable Hair Goods House, - 
114 DEARBORN STREET, (Boyce Building), CHICAGO, ILlp 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CATALOGUE OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


—_—_ — 


Parks and Home Grounds laid out and Planted 
_ by Green’s Trained Men, 





We are issuing two catalogues; one of 
fruit trees and one of ornamental trees, 
plants and vines. If you are improving 
your place, or are establishing a new home 
and are interested in ornamental trees 
and plants we should be pleased to send 
you our ornamental catalogue, beaurifully 
illustrated, if you will apply for i: by 
postal card. We have a surplus of many 
kinds of ornamental shrubs and shall be 
glad to make prices if you will submit a 
«list of your wants. If you have extensive 
grounds ‘which you desire laid out into 
drives, lawns, etc., write us, that we may 


literary work, old man?” “Oh famously! ; visit your place and make estimates for all 


I have invented an extremely silly attitude ; 


in which to be photographed for the liter- 
ary periodicals, and have now only to 
write something.’’—Detroit Journal. 


the work, we supplying and planting trees, 


shrubs, ‘etc. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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i 


About Spokes. 


The weakest point in a spoke is at the shoul- J 
der, just where the spoke enters the hub. This § 
is specially true of the old style square tenon § 


| spoke. 


We don’t have any weak point in our 


spoke for we use the Famous Studebaker 
Slope-Shoulder Spokes which are heavy and 
Sa doubly strong at the point of greatest strain. Thecut 
we show herewith explains this better than words. The svoke marked with an X 
is the common square shoulder spoke used on other wagons. All the others are 


the slope shoulder spokes used on Studebaker Wagons only. 
ees “Studebaker” spokes do not break at the shoulder and why & 


at a glance why 


“Studebaker” wheels outwear all others. 


You can see 


Then, too, our spokes are made of 


best selected Indiana white oak, thoroughly seasoned in the shade. They are 
driven into the hubs thoroughly glued, witha powerful driver. The effect is to 


makea union of spoke and hub like a weld of iron. 
careful construction enters into every p 


This same superiority and 
art of the Studebaker Wagon. Ask 


your nearest dealer for them. If not there, write us direct and we will inform § 
you where you can get themin your locality. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. 


CO., South Bend, Ind.,V.S.A. f 


Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 





A Mine of Knowledge and Information 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





vtke 
1) Sse | 


i 


Excelsior Webster Dictionary 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, range ong | over 25,000 words g 
gives the orthography and definition of a 
820 pages, double column. 


the words in com, 


The Expert Calculator. 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF SHORT CUTS in Addi, ~ 
tion, Multiplication, Fractions, Decimals, Division, Percent. 
age, Interest, Mensuration, Price Marking, Brick and é 

easurement, 


Mason 
attle, Amusin 





Measurement of Live an 


Trick Arithmetic—the most complete work of its kind. 209 
pages. 


Book-Keeping at a Glance. 


ING 
ACTU. 


A simple and concise method of PRA 
SHOWING 
AL TRANSACTIONS; how .to ta 


AN ENTIRE SET O 


AL BOOK-KEEP. 
rad aca Baaceel 


oS finally close and balance accounts a of en 


iscount Table; Wage Table, etc. 1 


How to 


pages. 


Pronounce 


10,000 Difficult Words. 


There are very few persous whose education is 0 com 


as to insure the correct 
with in daily reading. 

ouceé the correct 
one might hunt 


ronunciation of ali the words 

his book enables the reader to get at 

ronunciation of.a strange w ‘or Ww ; 
ough a dictionary and not find. 1288 pages) 





These books are not reprints, but. have been carefully pr 
pared by competent hands to meet the general want for bo 


terms of our 


tifully printed on fine white. 
Deading 19 strates and substantial, with leatherette cover, 
ONE will consider the acceptance of our premium Offer the 


this kind, and have always sold for $2.00; but under thal i 
of moot our bre CHARGE. » 


GE. : The books 


mium Offer, OF 
per, from new type, 


ies 


t possible to make. Remember you get the set o 
Pe SCoKs cad that we do not offer them forsale, but we ¢ 
offer them free to each subscriber to. GREEN’s FRurt Grown: 
who sends us 50 cents and asks for this premium when sub 
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The Opening Fruit Exhibits at 
the Pan-American Exposition. 





Doubtless there are many fruit growers 
and others all over the country who are 
interested, if not anxious to know how the 
fruit exhibits here are going on. At the 
formal opening on May 20th, the fruit 
hail was practically full. 

California led by having things in very 
good shape at the opening on May Ist, 
and has kept it up from the beginning until 
this date, June 10th. The exhibit of 


oranges and lemons has been exceedingly | 


fine; and also the display of dried fruits 
and beautiful samples preserved in liquid 
to show their fornmt and _ coloring. 
This State has by far the largest 
amount of space in Horticultural Hall, 
and those in charge of the two ex- 
hibits deserve great credit for the arrange- 
ment of the products of this State. The 

rtion allotted to Southern California is 

charge of Mr. Frank Wiggins, Secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, and that allotted to Northern Cali- 
fornia is in charge of Mr. J. A. Filcher, 
who is the representative of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, which has a very exten- 
sive exhibit, mostly from the Central and 
Northern portions of the State. 

New York opened with the greatest ap- 
ple show that has ever been made in the 
spring of the year, in this or any other 
country. They have shown 348 varieties 
which were arranged on 1,600 plates, and 
the size, quality, coloring, freedom from 
fungus damages and characteristic feat- 
ures of each variety, and their general ex- 
cellence, were fully up to the mark. Every 
county in the State has been represented. 
There have been pears, quinces and grapes 
@s well as apples, and all well preserved. 
They were put in cold storage by the man- 
agers last fall, and came out this spring in 
splendid condition, many of them as good 
as when packed, with only the loss of 
two or three specimens in a barrel, in 
some cases. tas 

Illinois is third in the list, and this is 
certainly greatly to the credit of those in 
charge of the exhibit from that State, con- 
sidering the distance the Exposition is 
from it. Up to the present time apples 
are the only fruit shown, but they are of 
the best character and the tables are beau- 
tifully ararnged with the mirrors as a 
background, in a very ingenious manner, 
which is worthy of public notice, and 
makes an exceedingly pleasing appearance. 
One might suppose that apples from LIlli- 
mois would not keep as well as those from 
&New York, but the tables do not show this 
to be true, for the Lllinois apples are just 
as nice, and seem to be keeping as well as 
hose from the State of New York. They 
,have abundance in cold storage to con- 
‘tinue the apple exhibit as long as there is 
#room upon the tables. Of course the new 
‘fruit will be in soon, but the spring show 
"has been fine, and is so at this writing. 

Missouri has made a fine exhibit. Her 
‘Ben Davis apples, in particular, shine 
as only that variety can? This much 
jabused apple must be given credit for mak- 
'fng a fine appearance, even if its beauty 
‘is only skin deep; but many people have 
been astonished at the good quality of the 
\Ben Davis grown in Missouri, and I may 
igay just here, that the Ben Davis grown 
“in New York is very creditable, and I am 
‘quite surprised to find it so nearly equal 
n size and coloring to those grown in 
Missouri. Missouri has York Imperial, 
iWinesap, Genet, Gano and many other 
‘kinds in first-class condition. 


Their strawberry exhibit has so far been 
head of all the exhibits of this fruit from 
States, and eighty twenty-four quart 
wases, that have been recently on. exhibi- 
(tion, were in good condition eight days 
from the time of picking in Southern Mis- 
jour The size of the fruit was first-class, 
land the quality most excellent, which has 
yastonished many good judges of fruit, be- 
~cause it is remarkable to note how it has 
‘borne shipment from so distant a place, 
when picked in such a ripe condition as 
“has been the case. 
Oregon has made a very fine showing of 
‘apples, although in quantity the exhibit is 
ot equal to the other States mentioned. 
Some of the varieties, however, were s0 
andsome that old fruit growers have not 
been able to recognize the varieties; owing 
ossibly to climatic conditions and the fruit 
thas also become so changed in shape as 
make the variety unrecognizable. 
| Delaware was on hand at the begin- 
ing with a display of apples, and sent 
the first strawberries to appear in the 
Horticultural Building. They are keep- 
ng up the exhibit, in good shape, but like 
_— State it represents it is not so large 
as some of the others. 
Michigan has had a small display of ap- 
|ples, although a very good one. All the 
apples shown at the spring opening have 
been from the northern part of the State, 
twhere some of the finest apples in all the 
country are grown. Their keeping quali- 
es have proved excellent, and it may be 
id here, that these apples had not been 
laced in cold storage, but were kept in 
rdinary cellars from the time of gather- 
g until the opening of the Exposition. 
Connecticut was the first State to put 
pples on exhibition, and the collection 
as been quite representative, covering a 
ge number of varieties, especially the 
aldwin which, as we all know, is the 
leading variety from that State. They 
ve also sent in branches from the dif- 
erent kinds of fruit trees and bushes, 
howing the -blossoms and the young 
it. This latter feature has been some- 
of an attraction to visitors, and inter- 
ng to pomologists. ~ 
Washington. This State has also shown 
h apples-that are creditable, although 
e quantity and variety have both been 
all, but it is evident that from what we 
_here at the Exposition, that Wash- 
nm is a good apple-growing State. 
Idaho has made a display of fruit in 
but as yet has not shown any fresh 
t. The space is all prepared for the 
bit, however, which will come on a 
ttle later. Idaho is abundantly able to 
ake a good fruit exhibit, and will doubt- 
do so in due time. 
: Maine has not been behind the other 
Petates mentioned in the date of putting 
apples on the Dxposition tables, and a 
umber of varieties have been well repre- 
fented. As yet there have been no ber- 
es because they do not ripen so early in 
nine as in some of the other States, 
hich have sent displays of strawberries, 
e coloring of their apples is worthy of 
tice, as some of them are fully as highly 
lored and as good as any of the same 
: arieties from the other States represented. 
' . Florida was one of the last te get in 
; ype but has come in in excellent style. 
| Mt may not be generally known that the 
' ‘peason for the orange and other citrus 
Bitsy. fis practically over by the Ist of 


t 
‘ 










| May or sooner; but they have been able 


hold back some of these fruits so that 
at this time there is quite a display. 
Virginia made a very ble display 
_ ‘of apples from the famous Piedmont sec- 
lion. Most prominent among the varieties 


th brings the highest price of any ap- 
which goes to the Huropean markets. 
York Imperial was enother prominent 
flety, and besides these many ‘mara o* 


j@hown was the Newton, which. is fre- |: 
“quently called the Albemarle Pippin, and |. 








the leading late k They were in 
excellent condition when taken out of cold 
storage and have remained so for a long 
time. The supply in cold storage now is 
sufficient to,continue the exhibit for several 
months. 

Ontario. Of the foreign countries On- 
tario has by far the best display in Hor- 
ticultural Hall. In fact it is about the 
same as our own Northern States, climati- 
cally and otherwise, and her people are 
quite alive to the occasion, and have come 
forward with an apple display that rivals 
those from our own States very closely. 
They hnve good men at the head of it 
and they have put into cold storage an 
ample suppjy to keep up the show for some 
months. They have had a few pears in 
addition to the large display of apples. 

Mexico has a beautiful display of fruit 
models and some other things of interest 
well worthy of mention. 

Taken as a whole the fruit displays in 
Horticultural Hall are by far the best ever 
shown at any Exposition at this time of 
year. People have learned by past ex- 
perience how to care for the fruits in the 
fall of the year, so as to have them keep 
well, and the cold storage people have also 
learned considerable about how to treat 
them. The present Exhibition is an evi- 
dence of both these facts. 





The Farmer’s Fruit Garden. 





When driving through the country, says 
an exchange, observing eyes cannot fail 
to notice the scarcity of small fruits on 
many farms, and the question arises, does 
the farmer live up to his possibilities? 
Everyone likes berries, and to our city 
eousins they are an expensive luxury, but 
the farmer can provide for his table an 
abundance of small fruits for the entire 
season for a very small outlay of cash and 
labor. Plants can often be had from a 
near neighbor for the asking, as they must 
be dug up, thinned out and thrown away 
anyhow. 

A quarter of an acre planted to small 
fruits will provide an abundance of fruit 
for most households, and if planted in 
rows so that the cultivating can be done 
with horse power, very little time is re- 
quired to care for the same. Yet on many 
farms fruit is almost unknown if it were 
not for the berries that can sometimes be 
picked in the woods. But why not grow 
them at home in the garden when they 


can be grown s0 easily? 


The largest item of expense will be some 
kind of a fence around the berry patca, 
that will keep the hens out, if hens are 
kept. A picket fence or a woven wire 
fence will answer, and when once built 
will last a long time. If you have no 
small fruit garden yet planted, think it 
over, and determine to have oné before an- 
other year rolls by. Fruit is one of the 
most healthy of all foods. 





Reasons for Pruning Trees. 





If one was asked for specific directions 
as to how to prune a fruit tree it would 
be unsafe for him to make answer with- 
out having first seen the tree. No dogmatic 
rules can be given, though a generaliza- 
tion might be ventured. Hach tree re- 
quires different treatment. Wach tree pre- 
sents a new set of problems to be solved 
by the pruner. Different reasons exist as 
to why a certain tree should receive pecu- 
liar treatment or pruning different from 
that given another of the same age, va- 
riety and growth. The chief reasons for 
pruning are as follows: — 

First—To modify the vigor of the plant. 

Second—To produce larger and better 
fruit. 

Third—To keep the tree within manage- 
able shape and limits. e 

Fourth—To change the habit ef the cree 
from fruit to wood production or vice 
versa. 

Fifth—To remove surplus or injured 
parts. 

Sixth—To harvesting 
spraying. 

Seventh—To facilitate tillage. 

Highth—To train plants to some desired 
form. 

The trained horticulturist no more thinks 
of neglecting pruning than omitting spray- 
ing. He places a high estimate upon these 
operations, for he knows what they mean 
to him in dollars and cents and in the 
longevity of his orchard’s usefulness.—Mir- 
ror and Farmer. 


facilitate and 





Cultivating the Young Orchard. 





The cultivation of a young orchard in- 
sures better trees and quicker growing 
ones, so that.of two orchards the one that 
is stimulated in its early stages will always 
show a marked superiority over the neg- 
lected one. Oultivation of the orchard 
means something more than the mere 
stirring of the soil and the turning under 
of weeds and plant growth. There should 
be some crops planted in tae young orchard 
regularly, not for the- purpose of raising 
crops therefrom, but for turning under to 
increase the fertility of the land. There 
is no better crop for the young orchard 
than cowpeas. These should be planted 
freely and turned under the following 
spring. In planting and cultivating it 
should be remembered that early cultiva- 
tion is the best. Cultivation later than the 
first of July is dangerous. Up to this time 
any crop can be cultivated among the 
young trees, but after that the soil should 
be left alone. 

By properly planting crops and turning 
them under when the orchard is young we 
store up fertility for future use that will 
pay. The young trees may not be able 
to absorb and use up all the fertility 
stored there by an annual crop of cow- 
pea or clover, but in time the roots of the 
trees will spread and find this stored up 
energy. Thus some orchards get a splen- 
did start in this way, and continue to de- 
velop through long years of after neglect. 
It is because the soil was made so rich by 
early cultivation that it takes years to 
use it all up. If a little cultivation is 


given to.such an old orchard the life of 


the. trees-will be greatly prolonged. 

As a rule we do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the cultivation of our orchards, con- 
tenting ourselves in many instances: in 
merely adding a little fertilizer or grass 
around the trees. It is only by enriching 
all the land between the rows of trees that 
we assure to ourselves successful trees and 
crops. When we do this systematically 
and continuously we cannot fail to be grat- 
ified with the results. The trees will be 
stronger and healthier, the fruit larger and 
finer and the annual harvest heavier 
throughout.—James 8. Smith, in German- 
town Telegraph. 





A Terrible Cancer of the Breast Oured by 


Anointing with Oil, 
Bal Ma 1890. 
Dr, D. M. Bye Co, , i 
Friends—I let you know 
how my breast is. Well, it is all healed 
over, still dress it with mutton tal- 


eto a we your Balmy Oils have 


Books and 3 sent free to those inter 
. Address Lock Box 825, Indianapolis, 


] 





The Old Rail Fence. 





knew a care 
Greater than the mumps or measles of a 
mother’s cut of hair, 


bruise on the heel 


ed not to conceal, 

There were many treasured obects om the 
farm we held most dear, 

Orchard, fields, the creek we swam in, and 
the old spri cold and clear} 

Over there the woods of hick’ry and of oak 
so deep and dense, 

Looming up behind the ontiinss of the 

°) 


fence 


On its rails the quail would whistle in the 
early summer morn, 

Calling to —_ hiding fellows in the field 
of waving co 

And the meadow farts and robins on the 
stakes would sit and sing 

Ml the forest shades behind them with their 
melody would ring. 

There the yom 9 the jaybird sat and 
called each other names 

And the squirrels and the chipmunks played 
the chase-and-catch-me games, 

And the garter snake was often in unpleas- 
ant evidence 

In the grasses in the corners * the 

2 


fence. 


As we ‘grew to early manhood when we 
thought the country girls 

In the dia - of beauty were the very fair- 
est pearls 

oft grom agen’ school or meetin’ or the 
jolly shuckin’- bee 

Down the old lane we would wander with a 
merry little ‘‘she.’’ 

On the plea of being tired (just the country 
lover lie), . 

On a grassy seat we'd linger in the moon- 
light, she and I, 

And we'd paint a future picture touched 
with colors most intense 

As we sat there in the one 


fence. 
—Denver Post. 





Plenty of Work on Farms. 





Walter A. Wyckoff, who has studied the 
tramp question by becoming a tramp and 
mingling with tramps, declares in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for May that the presence 
of idlers in our great cities is almost 
wholly unnecessary. He means, by this, 
that there is plenty of work to do on 
farms, and that no able-bodied man need 
go without employment if he will betake 
himself to the country and honestly seek 
for a job. He has learned this by tramp- 
ing through the rural districts in several 
States, where he found that the farmers 
were almost always short of help and were 
eager to hire it at fair wages. Of course 
all city idlers are neither beggars nor beats 
nor tramps. Many actually desire an op- 
portunity to earn a living, yet with strange 
perversity they prefer to walk the streets 
and live from hand to mouth rather than 
to live in assured comfort on a farm. The 
problem has so far proved a baffling one, 
not only to cities, but to many farmers who 
have seen parts of their crops go to waste 
because of lack of help to handle them, 
A wholesome thing for this country would 
be a reaction on the part of laborers who 
have no particular trade from their ten- 
dency to gather in crowded centers of pop- 
ulation.—Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, 





The Canning Industry. 


Pioneers in the canning business may 
have experienced some doubt as to the 
stability of the business. But fruit and 
vegetable canning is now firmly established 
as an industry of this country, and the 
most sanguine enthusiast can hardly over- 
rate the possibilities of its still further. 
development. With increasing civilization, 
as we are pleased to call it, the demand 
for prepared food grows steadily. The in- 
dividual becomes more and more dependent 
on his fellow man, and the vocation. of 
each tends toward a limited and special 
line of occupation, in which the individual 
serves his fellow-men with nearly all his 
own demands, met and sustained through 
the facilities furnished by others’ activity 
in various occupations. His demands con- 
stantly grow more and more exacting as 
his so-called civilization increases, tending 





‘toward a general demand that his time, 


devoted to his pleasure and the service of 
his fellows, be economized to a minimum, 
and that his necessities and luxuries be 
furnished to his hand ready for his use 
and enjoyment in such form as to require 
the minimum amount of effort on his part 
in partaking of them. Given a constantly 
increasing population, carried ,by necessity 
into this system of life, the possibilities 
of development of the business of prepar- 
ing food cooked and hermetically sealed 
ready for immediate use, stands without 
an equal in the certainty of permanency, 
and the limit of its development can with 
difficulty be estimated. Owing to the rapid 
improvement in methods and appliances 
for reducing cost, the selling prices of 
canned products have been reduced to 
figures which now bring canned goods 
within the reach of all classes of con- 
sumers. 

The question naturally arises: can the 
business be established and successfully 
conducted as a permanent and profitable 
business at a given point? On this point 
we will say that many failures in the can- 
ning business can be cited, but in the great 
majority of cases such failures have been 
brought about by natural causes which 
conduce to failure in any line of business; 
but properly started, with all requisites of 
success taken into consideration, the busi- 
ness can be established and conducted as 
permanently and as profitably as any man- 
ufactory of other staple goods. 

Among the points to be considered are 
adaptability of soil and climate to the 
raising of such articles as it is desired to 
can; sufficient capital to establish and run 
the business on a scale which will reduce 
cost to a minimum, and proper manage- 
ment of the practical work of the factory 
by intelligent men who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all details connected with 
the business in hand. To explain, we will 
cite some important points for considera- 
tion: 

It is now pretty generally conceded that 
certain localities offer advantages for 
raising and marketing certain classes .of 
goods which puts the canner situated at 
the given point (if all his other arrange- 
ments are satisfactory) in position to not 
only control his own home sales-market, 
but to ship to advantage the particular 
product canned, directly to a distant mar- 
ket, which the local canner is unable to 
control in the given articles on account 
of the disadvantages surrounding the can- 
ning of same at the given point, and on 
account of the disadvantages in cost to 
manufacture under which the local canner 
may struggle owing to lack of equipment 
with labor-saving devices for reducing cost. 

It could hardly be expected to properly 
conduct the canning business at a place, 
the locality of which subjects the article 
to be canned to the possibility of frost be- 
fore maturity, or to alm at success by 
packing a variety of articles at a point 
which offers particular advantages and 
facilities for canning only a very limited 
number of articles, or perhaps only one. 
Or to start on too large a scale at a 
point where railroad facilities and home 
markets are limited, aiming to distribute 
goods to.outside territory which can only 
be reached at a decided disadvantage com- 


In the merry days of boyhood when we never 


When a sore toe was a treasure and a stone 
Filled ean other boys with envy which they 


the same class of goods. 


be, at a considerable distance. 


ness on the basis of operations adopted. 

Or to start thoroughly inexperienced in 
the business, without help from practical, 
experienced ‘men, in any locality, with 
plenty or with lack of funds, and expect 
the secrets of success to flow unpaid for 
to your aid. 

Yet one or the other of the above causes 
for disappointment and failure have oper- 
ated to the ruin of many who embarked 
in the canning business; as we have said 
above: given, that all natural surroundings 
are favorable in the location of the factory, 
and the business intelligently managed, 
and the financial arrangements amply com- 
mensurate to the demands, the business 
can be conducted as permanently and as 
profitably as any legitimate manufacturing 
business can be. Profits do not rule at the 
same rates year in and year out. There 
come seasons when the market prices of 
canned goods stang at a figure that shows 
an excellent profit over the original cost, 
and new canneries, subject to one or other 
of the disadvantages cited above, are pro- 
jected on the supposition that the ruling 
percentage of profit will be available for 
a more or less extended period. The con- 
sequent temporary oyer-production brings 
the projectors of such factories promptly 
back to their senses, and any demoraliza- 
tion which results from said condition hits 
hardest the man who stands at a disad- 
vantage, and who has not carefully studied 
all points requisite for permanent success. 

It is a matter of history that the lower- 
ing of prices, brought about by over- 
production of canned goods, forces same 
into consumption at a very rapid rate, and 
the market promptly re-acts to a normal 
basis, with the improperly projected can- 
nery broken up and abandoned. 

There is hardly a line of industry that 
can be cited in which demoralization 
through over-production is so promptly 
righted as in the canning business, and all] 
experienced packers have learned that in 
such times it is only a question of carry- 
ing their goods in order to realize a rea- 
sonable profit on them. 


PROCHSSORS. 


We strongly advise all parties golng into 
the canning business to secure at the 
start a man of practical experience tv su- 
perintend the processing of the goods, and, 
if possible, a man who also has sufficient 
all-round experience and executive ability 
to warrant his being placed in full charge 
of the working of the factory as general 
manager of the department of making and 
preparing the pack for market. 

A few instances can be cited where par- 
ties totally unacquainted with the busi- 
ness have started on a small scale, dis- 
pensed with such assistance, and event- 
ually made a success of the business; but 


such are the very few exceptions, 
which prove the rule, for where 
one such successful factory can be 


shown, dozens of total failures can be 
pointed to, and the direct cause of the fail- 
ure shown to be a lack of requisite ‘knowl- 
edge of the requirements and exigencies of 
the business on the part cf the projectors 
and managers of the enterprise. 

There comes a time during every sea- 
son’s pack at all factories, when nothing but 
prompt action, based'on a thorough knowl- 
edge of the right thing to do at the right 
moment, can save positive loss or depre- 
ciation in quality of the goods packed. 
There is no time for experiment without 
loss on such occasions. 

A great deal has been said about the 
secrets of processing, and the requirements 
of the business ‘are often belittled by irre- 
sponsible dealers with a view to making 
easy sales of their machinery and appli- 
ances. To all parties investing their money 
in the canning business we have this to 
say: that no one has acquired the seerets 
of a business, which command success in 
it, until he has a thorough knowledge of 
the requirements and demands of said 
business, and such experience in conduct- 
ing its practical workings as will enable 
him to. meet satisfactorily and without 
loss all contingencies which arise in con- 
ducting the business. 


SATISFACTORY LOCATION 
FACTORY. 


In locating a cannery the following are 
important considerations: 

1st. Adaptability of soil and climate to 
the growing in the immediate vicinity of 
the factory such products as it is desired 
to pack. 

2d. An abundant supply of pure water. 

8d. The necessary resident help. 

4th. Convenient accessibility to markets, 
with satisfactory transportation facilities 
thereto. 

5th. A canning factory should be located 
on side track of railroad if possible, and 
with reference to convenient unloading, di- 
rect from cars, of cans, box shooks and 
fuel; also loading from wareroom into the 
cars the canned goods for shipment. 


THH JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF 
EQUIPMENT. 


The high degree of perfection now at- 
tained in mechanical labor-saving devices 
for canning is the result of years of ex- 
periment by practical canners, who were 
driven to invention by necessity and com- 
petition. The saving, therefore, in first 
cost between the latest improved appli- 
ances, and those that have been and are 
being discarded by the older canners, is 
much more than offset by the greater ex- 
pense of operating the latter, not to speak 
of the almost certain loss involved in be- 
ing compelled, in a short time, to throw 
out the old and replace with new, in order 
to successfully compete with better qual- 
ity and cheaper packed goods. Manifestly, 
that is the cheapest machine, regardless 
of first cost, that will in the shortest time 
and with the least hand labor perform the 
greatest amount of work and do it well. 

The above is from the canning machin- 
ery catalogue (440 pages) of Daniel G. 
French Co., Chicago, Ill., Send for this 
catalogue if you are interested. It an- 
swers many questions often asked by read- 
ers of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FOR 





Farm Level-Headedness, 





When the speechmaking began General 
Dodge introduced Congressman Landis, 
whose toast was “Grant.” The address 
was an admirable review of Grant’s 
achievements in the Civil war. He said 
the secret of the general’s-success was his 
levelheadedness, which he got in his early 
life on the farm. ‘The speaker laid stress 
on Grant’s greatness and gentleness in vic- 
tory. Mr. Landis closed with a eulogy on 
Grant as President. 
Landis was speaking he held the atten- 
tion of all and was frequently interrupted 
by applause. : 





For the land’s. wake use wWowker’s Fer- 


canneries which aim at the same outlet for 


Or to start on such a limited scale as will 
necessitate such crude appliances that cost 
of canning is increased and quality de- 
preciated to such an extent as to put the 
canners at a decided disadvantage at their 
own home markets in competition with 
better equipped factories situated, it may 


Or to start without sufficient understand- 


ing of the requisite financial strength nec- 
essary to carry out successfully the busi- 


While Congressman | 


ONLY ONE CHARGE. 





Visitors Not Required to Pay to 
Enter Exposition Buildings. 





A rumor to the effect that visitors to the 
Pan-American Exposition are called upon 
to pay an admittance fee to each of the 
exhibit buildings after paying to pass 
through the gates, appears to have gained 
some circulation in certain quarters. It is 
entirely unfounded. The fact is that the 
visitor after paying the gate fee has the 
privilege of going through all of the dozens 
of exhibit buildings absolutely free of ex- 
pense. The prices of admission are: For 
adults, 50 cents; for persons under four- 


The Exposition proper does not include 
the Midway, which is a collection of 
amusement enterprises conducted by pri- 
vate companies. To these attractions small 
admittance fees, ranging from 10 cents to 
25 cents are charged. 





Farm Life Suggestions. 





The task for making ready for life’s 
work is not always an easy one, says Dr. 
James S. Montgomery, in April Experi- 
ments. Laying in the foundation stones 
beneath the surface evidences the fact that 
the drift cf the ages is upward. Man be- 
gins at nothing. He is the poorest of all 
creatures. Acquired knowledge must never 
take the place of common sense. Bettef 
have common sense with no education than 
to have education with no common sense, 
This rare commodity is the conservator of 
safety. God wants men rather than saints. 
Man would soon die were he only a saint. 
Society depends for its permanence upon 
manhood. When its sleepers totter and 
drop to pieces it is when the hardy stock 
has gone out of them. When manly fiber 
is turned into pulp, self-indulgence be- 
comes prevalent, the venal spirit prevails 
and the rich accumulations of society are 
scattered like dust. Let us this afternoon 
join hands with God in despising shams. 
That pattern is false, that model is un- 
true, that does not assiduously address to 
the highest task of man. 

The world offers no quarter to the para- 
site. There is no place for the drones and 
the sluggards, but for him who aspires op- 
portunity is written across the face of the 
sky. ‘To-day calls for all follies and child- 
ish affectations to be put aside and live 
real lives in a real world. The crown is 
given to the youth who can feed and clothe 
himself. Industry does not come as a dis- 
patch of news, but comes as an immortal 
language, an exalted eloquence and a holy 
inspiration. 

In this world the leaners are despised 
and the lifters are respected. I pray you 
be lifters rather than leaners. All the 
world feels kindly toward the man who 
adds a little to the world’s stock. Between 
wealth on the one hand and earning power 
on the other, choose the latter. The one 
who is without :arning power is discred- 
ited, and gightly so. You are to gather 
strength by the exercise of earning it. It 
can be gained no other way. Man’s chief 
duty should be to add something to the 
world’s stock—to adorn true religion, 
strengthen society, enlarge the vision of 
some life, 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 





May 80.—Strawberries were seen in blos- 
som this season several days earlier than 
any other season and are showing such a 
wealth of blossom that we have great ex- 
pectations. It looks as if we may pick 
20,000 quarts. You will see at a glance 
that we are not pessimistic at this end. 
The continued rains may interfere with 
perfect polenization, but the rains have 
not been cold ones, and there is time yet 
for a frost, but we are not expecting it, 
and our eye is set on a 20,000 mark. 

If newly planted nursery stocks need 
water to insure growth then growth 
should be looked for this summer, for it 
has raiged here without scarcely an hour’s 
let up for five days; and still it rains, 
Newly planted strawberry beds do not 
show any failures. One eleven and a half 
acre block of seedling stocks for this sum- 
mer’s budding are looking fine. This 
weather is just the thing for them, I wish 
we had ten tons of special fertilizer scat- 
tered amongst the growing strawberry and 
tree plants, but it is in the car at railroad 
and we must wait for a fine day or two. 

Phenomenal growth in the nursery is 
noted this season. Last summer it was 
very dry, and by the end of July, in many 
instances, growth was not so far advanced 
as it is now at this date. The weeds gyow 
too. The customary May hoeing has been 
talked of only so far, in some cases, but 
everything has. been well cultivated and if 
the rain will cease, and the sun come out 
“the man with the hoe” will do the rest. 

Still the sprayer is going, Spraying ap- 
ples, pears, plums and peaches. In a few 
days the strawberry fields recently planted 
will be sprayed. The last named will be 
sprayed for rust, not because attacked, 
but as a preventive. Bordeaux mixture is 
the thing to use. The first named fruits 
we are spraying to catch any and all pests 
that may be hanging ‘around. We are 
using whale oil soap, arsenic, blue 
vitriol and lime; quite a mixture, but sure 
death to every worm or louse’ that gets in 
its way, or feasts on any foliage. 

More birds this year than for many sea- 
sons. Robins’ nests are found in many 
queer places, one, with young, on the 
reach of a wagon, We ordered that this 
wagon should not be moved until the young 
birds had flown. Another nest was found 
in a tree close to office door, many more 
in evergreens and bushes near at hand. 
We love to protect them. There is a 
chippy’s nest, with young, in a bunch of 
trees tied up for an order, but we would 
not allow the trees to be used. There, 
close to your feet, is a lark’s nest. The 
old bird is on. See that stake which means 
“don’t disturb the nest.” In that shed is 
a fly catcher’s nest—disturb it! Well I 
guess not. We know a good thing when 
we see it—in birds anyway, and sym- 
pathize with those who don’t. 

Now is the time of year when the writer 
after supper, takes a market basket and 
gathers in the guinea fowl eggs. Lots of 
"em; well you can be sure of that. Fifty- 
nine in one nest, took out fifty left nine; 
took out twenty more new eggs in a few 
days and this discouraged the po.r birds 
so.that a new nest was secured by them. 
Found five or six more nests with from 
ten to forty eggs in each. These are what 
I call stock or daily supply nests. There 
are many nests which are not found and if 
all is well a little later on there will be 
lots of chicks. You see I have lots of old 
birds and believe they are good scavengers 
to have areund, grasshoppers and myriads 
of other pests are picked up by them, Last 
‘season I had nearly one hundred young 
birds, but hawks took'a good’ many and 
yet some say that “guineas keep hawks 
away.” Why, one old fellow lived with 
mine last summer, and took a nice chick 
for breakfast every morning, and now and 
then seemingly invited a friend to dinner. 
I am dead on hawks but I like guineas, 
—HE. H. B. 





PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 
sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffalo. 


2c. stamps. You should see our price 
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FEN'S POT-GE 


SS 


YOU CAIN A YEAR’S CROWTH 
BY PLANTING POTTED PLANTS. 


SS 
Set out this Summer will bear a full crop next Spring, 
They will be ready on 


Our Potted Plants Keep on Crowing. miaer Sug se 


and if set out any time before September 15th, they will grow into fine plants and bear a full crop 
of luscious fruit the next spring, being a clear gain of one year- over the “ ground layer” planta 
usually supplied by others, which is certainly worth much more than the slight difference in first 
cost. 

Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layers 
usually sold, as there is no loss of fine roots in taking them up, and they can be shipped 
safely to distant parts of the United States and Canada and be transplanted at any 
season, and it scarcely checks their growth; the earlier the pot-grown .— can be 
planted after August rst, the larger they will grow and the more they will produce the 
next spring. 

We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may he fairly considered 
the best of existing sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. The best 
method of shipment is by express. 


SEVEN VALUABLE VARIETIES. 
V JESSIE, CORSICAN (Green’s Big Berry), CLYDE 


* a 3 



















GLEN MARY, 
SENATOR DUNLAP (New), 
BENNETT (New). 


The above seven varieties are 
the most productive at our Fruit 
Farm. Our C, A, Green says you 
will never regret planting these 
valuable varieties which we will 
sell at low prices. Send for 
Circular, 


One of the 
Glen Mary. poco 
large size, good quality and pro- 
ductiveness; recommended for 
home garden and pear market 
very late. It is -fairly firm an 
will bear shipment comparatively 
well. When Crescent will bring 
5e.. and Bubach 10c. per quart, 
Glen Mary ought to bring 20c, 
per quart, if size and quality cut 
any figure in the price, and it is 
my opinion that for size, produc- 
eg and Ley the = 
> ary is one o e best, ne 
Ready for — of an acre picked at the 
« rate oO quarts per acre at a 
Shipment. single picking and over 12,000 
quarts per acre for the season, 






Green’s 
Pot-Crown wn 
Plant. 


H Green's 
Corsican. (o' ssi." 
berry). This variety, which is 
far larger than any variety 
ever sold in the Rochester 
market (the headquarters for 
large fruits), came from Ger- 
many originally, mixed with 
other kinds. ur man has 
improved the variety greatly 
by selection. It sold at 
Rochester for nearly double 
the price of ordinary straw- 
berries. This valuable straw- 
berry has fruited at our farms 
again this season and is the - 
largest and most profitable 
variety we have. The plant is 
a@ vigorous, strong and healthy 
rower. he fruit is of the 
argest size and exceeds all 
others in productiveness, 


2 


Green’s Big Strawberry, Corsican, beats the world, as 
tested by the side of hundreds of varieties. 


Matthew Crawford, the veteran strawberry specialist and 
Se n ato r D un la p. authority, says that Senator Dunlap is an epoch maker. It has 
not shown a weak point on my place. He says that he has tested it and finds it head and shoulders 


above al] competitors. What the Wilson was in its duy of popularity, Senator bids fair to accom- 
— . b is an all round, rough and ready producer, sturdy plant and heavy cropper of best 
quality berries. 

Dr. T. J. Burrill, Professor of Botany and Horticulture in the University of Illinois, says: ‘I 
have made, during the last two years, close observations upon this new strawberry. I now consider 
it an exceedingly valuable var ety. and in all probability destined to become one of the very best 
for home and market purposes, e plant is vigorous, healthy, productive, almost rust-proof and 
apparently well-nigh drought-proof. The fruit is of good size, soquier and attractive in form, deep 
red in color without and within, firm in substance, and excellent in quality. The latter is peculiar 
to itself. Thereis comparetivey little acidity. Note the superb excellence of thefruit, Its season 
is among the earliest, and it continues productive nearly a month.” 


A very large and handsome 

J ess i e. strawberry, of bright glossy 
grimson, Where light, rich soil and good 
culture is given, it gives splendid satisfac- 
tion. Its La, size, handsome, regular form 
and fine quality make it the most desirable 
of berries. A gentleman in Massachusetts 
who was awarded the $25.00 prize for largest 
yield, grew 61% pounds of fruit from 13 
lants, the largest berry measuring 9% 
nehes around. Plant strong, sscoky, 
vigorous, free from rust, and wonderfully 
ca ope and one.of the best pollenizers 
or early pistillates. In Oregon, Jessie is 
grown under irrigation so large that even 
well-shaped specimens will barely enter the 
top of an ordinary sized tumbler. Jessie is 
a favorite on the Pacific coast. 











PRs pe yey 4 Je ote Ore ok 
68. 
shipped by us to New York City. Lar 





size, % shape, color 
paar fed porte meer 


ity being a 
No one who has seen a field of Jessie with its immense growth of plants and big crop of large 
and fine looking berries will soon forget it. This variety is named by nearly all strawberry qrewess 
as one of the best in a collection of three or four varieties for home and market. Its season is - , 
to medium. Jessie is a perfect strawberry for those-having only a garden spot. It is a per ee 
flowering variety. One patron wrote us that on account of the large size and beautiful appearance 
he was getting Ibo. per quart for Jessie while only getting 40. per quart for Wilson. 


Be nn ett st r awbe rry. (Imper.) New. The plant is a joy to see, clean, strong, 


bright, deep-rooting, and free from spots. I markets 
my first Bennetts two days before my first Warfields, May 21, 99, and clear on through till : : 
Gandys were done, June 15th. The very last berries picked were Bennetts. Nothing came ear ~ 
than the Bennetts except the Michels (about seven days) and the Crescents (four days), and non 
lasted so long. In other years we have picked good, marketable Bennetts for five weeks. — 
The general shape is a perfect top, never blunt or rounded, like Clyde and Brandywine _ 
are here, not long, pointed like the Haverland class. The first largest berries are sometim 
squared flat across the point, like a big Marshall, but neVer rough nor seamed. The size is eu 
regular, at first running as large as the largest ; in mid-season that large medium that I think 6 
erfect size; and from then to the last about one-half as large, or about like the Warfield an 
rescent in their mid-season; but big or little, all run about the same shape and smooth. tet. 
Color.—The first berries were ready to pick for epee May 21, and were then a deep scar - ~ 
1 left that row entirely alone for just one week. In the middle of the week those first berries — 
a glossy red, one - the “ a pe py eee P that time—May 28th—we picked them and ma 
keted them with the rest, dead ripe and sound. : 
There is nothing on the list that ships better. That was one of the Bennett's chief recommends: 
tions to us here, before we knew of its other good points. My commission man says it carries “ie 
and opens up best of all the firm berries. Seeds are prominent and flush with the surface. 
calyx is of medium size, bright and healthy and does not detach from the berries readily W 


picking. 
he first few pickings | ear this variety was all that one could ask for} 
Cl de. Per. an a ware len e pap Bike adie Mantra in such clusters that everyon® 
r§ * er 
wanted to pick the Clyde. The only objection there seemed to be was the lack of foliage to cov 
the fruit, It will have to have extra cultivation and fertilizer to enable 
the plant to make foliage enough to cover the fruit in a dry season. 


Remarkably . vigorous growth, upright, 
Bush Cluster. fiir to the oll Rentucky, which grew f 


so tali that traveling Nursery Agents sold them for wonderful Bush 
Strawberries, giving the impression of gathering off a bush. 

Bush Cluster has this high growth with strong fruit stems that do not 
sprawl! on the ground, and so keep perfectly clean, free of sand, grit and 
dirt. The flowers are pistillate, and the yield excels the well known 
Crescent, a berry that has a record of 10,000 quarts per acre. Fruit borne pt dy 
as the name indicates, in great clusters, of large size; color rather dark, 

good quality and firm, a good shipper, with the great feature of keeper, A SPHCIALTY. 
free from sand, dirt and grit, a great fault with all other sorts in wet sont 
weather, if they are not mu ched. So, raise clean berries by planting Bush Cluster. Numero! r 
new strawberries brought out each season, but none have improved on Jeyin fruit on gro ne 
causing FO, soft and sandy, dirty and gritty berries, Bush Cluster obviates this by keeping 
the ground. 


Potted Strawberry Plants 
bee awn new market baskets, as light as possible. You pay express ¢ 
an 


ORDER NOW. 





Will bear a full crop next June, and no other 
nts can be planted in summer: 
reign lm barges. Send for Circular 


We will be ready to ship soon. 
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Spring Rain. 


<)’t raining rain to me, 

It isu aining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
4nd overwhelm the town— 

it isn't raining rain to me, 
It’s raining Toses down. 


isn't raining rain to me, 
Oat fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 

May find a bed and room. 
4 health unto the happy, 
“. fig for him who frets— 

“isn’t raining rain to me, 


se raini violets. 
satan: —Robert Loveman. 


Hidden Treasure. 


When we came to Hope Farm we found 
., old hog pen about ten by twenty. The 
oot was broken and poor. When a new 
oor vas built we tore this old one down. 
We thought there might be two or three 
ads of manure under it, but we got 
ven good two-horse loads, and it is 
‘oher than ordinary manure. Be believe it. 
06 worth $25 at least. Getting so much 
rertilitY from under the hog pen makes 
-. shut one eye and look at the two 
jams. The soil beneath them must be 
: rich as a fertilizer factory. There are 
Ase enough under those old stables to 
sow a big hole through the mortgage, if 
1 could only get them out and aim them 
roperly. What an awful mistake we 
Faster farmers make when we let the 
manure Jeach down in this way, and then 
ay our good money for nitrates. There 
af auger holes in our stable floors when 
we came here, to let the liquid run out of 
the way. The plant food I got under that 
oid hog pen has made me love cement 
nd hate an auger hole.” 

“And I think our friend has got where 
he hates plank floors generally, because 
at the best they do not save every drop of 
the valuable liquid, and usually practically 
all of it escapes. Friend Collingwood $ re- 
mark about wasting fertility and then buy- 
ing more to take its place, reminds me of 
gn illustration I used to make in the dairy 
sections at institutes. ® Allow me to repeat 


eleven 








suffer from Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness 
= Vitus’ Donen. or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
snd ail you are asked to do is to send for my 
FREE REMEDIES and try them. They have 
cured thousands where everythin else failed. 
Sent absolutely free with complete irections, ex- 
press prepaid. Please give AGE and full address. 


. W. H. MAY 
eee New York City. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


STEEL 


WHEELS 
= FARM WAGONS 


a YF any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 

Neo blacksmith’s bills to pay. 

No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 

tells you how to do it. Address 


Ania” EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. , 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


"© WE TEACH YOU FREE 


$5. to $10. PER DAY. 
Gold, Silver, Nickel and M 

. At home or traveling, using and selling 

"i Prof. Gray’s Machin Plates 

I x I Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicyoles, 

all metal goods. NO EXPERIENCE. 

My QQ Saas, ‘Heavy plate. Modern methods. No toys. 

> We do plating, make outfits, all sizes. 





: <i Complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 
tt, ready for work. The Royal, new dipping process, quick 
dewsy. Write today. ig ae samples, etc. E. 
.GRAY & OO., Plating Works, OLNOLNNATI, O. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—.. 

A FINE BIOYOLE) 

he: fize Bicycles, Watches, Rings, Camer 

j as, Tea Sets, ete., for selling for us a few pkgs. 
Cream of Almonds of our own exelusive 

manufacture, Everybody willbuy and useit. 

Send us your mame and address and 

wesend by return ihail 10 pkgs 

which you are to sell for 20 ots. 

each, Send usthe dollarand we 

—H)} end your choice of above arti- 

, ate neber tls with terms in 

our Premium List which wesend . 

youwith thegoods. Bon’tsend 

~ 4 till you sell 

stsend your full name anu aadressand say I return money 0? 


os. you 
Pusifunsold. Crown Mfg. Co., Dept. B 59, Box 1197, Boston. Mass. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Gilliam Levin says: 
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“Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Your paper is extraordinary in this: 
there is never a word of news init, no 
novels, no crimes or accidents, no 
Puzzles, no games, nosports. But there 
8a high grade of morality without 
cant; solid sense without affectation of 
learning ; there is a tone of fine feeling 
Without sentimentality ; there are hints 
that hit square and help to a better 
life. Without neglecting the manure 
heap you have realized that readers 
lave souls, and that they are néither 
idiotic nor immoral. This is why I like 
your paper. It is only a question of 
time when its readers will be numbered 
by millions,” 
' 











d. 





It has 75,000 subscribers. 
Established twenty years ago. 
Price, 50 cents per year with gift 
by mail of two Campbell’s Early 
srape vines. Sample copy, with 
Premium list, free.’ GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Rochester, New York. 
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the waste of existence. 


it. “What would you think of a: dairy- 
man who milked his cows, set the milk for 
the cream to rise, then skimmed it off and 
threw it away, saving the skimmed milk 
for the pigs, then bought his butter?” I 
remember one time a man in the audience 
spoke right out and said, “Why he would 
be a fool.” Well, how much different is 
it to save the solid manure, on a leaky 
floor, and let the liquid, which is worth 


| from two to three times as much per pound 


for feeding crops, go to waste, and then 
buy back in bags the very identical ele- 
ments that you let go down into the earth 
under the stable? Our best farmers are 
not doing this way any more. Slowly but 
surely the cement floor, that saves all, is 


taking the place of the old wasteful plank - 


floor. Almost daily we get letters showing 
the interest the progressive farmers have 
in this matter. _This very morning I re- 
ceived a letter from T. J. Downs, Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., in which he says: “I 
want to congratulate the P. F. on the good 
work it is doing. Several thousand feet of 
drain tiles are on the farm now, and they 
are going into the drains this spring. A 
cement floor is coming, and other improve- 
ments, as I am able to make them.” Thank 
you, friend Downs; such letters encourage 
us. Now is the time to tear out any old 
leaky plank floor and fill up with earth, 
if necessary, and lay a good cement floor. 
If done soon now, you can use eommon 
cement and it will have time to get dry 
and hard before the floor is needed in the 
fall. If you use the stable to milk in you 
ean lay a cement floor in one-half this 
spring and the other half next year. Then 
you can turn in half of your cows. to milk 
at once. Where-any filling is done, be 
sure and have it well settled before laying 


‘the cement.—Rural New Yorker. 


Not far. Wrong. 


School Examiner—What is the meaning 
of false doctrine? 

Schoolboy—Please, sir, it’s when the doc- 
tor gives the wrong stuff to people who are 
sick.—Tit-Bits. 





Not a Bargain. 


“How much will you charge for marry- 
ing us, ’Squire?” asked the stalwart bride- 
groom, painfully conscious of his new suit 
of ready-made clothing. 

“IT am entitled by law to a fee of $2,” 
replied the justice of the peace. 

“Perhaps, Alfred,” timidly suggested 
the blushing bride, “we might get it done 
somewhere else for $1.98.”—Chicago Tri- 
bune. : 


a 
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Care of the Moments. 


In order to achieve some good work 
which you have much at heart, you may 
not be able to secure an entire week, or 
even an uninterrupted day. But try what 
you can make of the broken fragments 
of time. Clean up its golden dust,—those 
raspings and parings of precious duration 
—those leavings of the days and remnants 
of hours, which may soon sweep out into 
And thus, if you 
be frugal, and hoard up odd minutes and 
half-hours, and unexpected holidays—your 
gleanings may eke out a long and useful 
life, and you may die at last, richer in 
existence than multitudes whose time is 
all their own. That which some men 
waste in superfluous slumber, and idle 
visits, and desultory application, were it 
all redeemed, would give them wealth of 
leisure, and would enable them to execute 
undertakings for which they deem a less 
worried life than theirs essential—Hamil- 
ton, 





The Noonday Meal. 


At least three days in the week a 
“boiled dinner” greeted the men when they 
came in for the noonday meal. Let us see 
exactly how it was prepared. “If it was 
to be a boiled dinner, grandmother and 
one of the girls would set about it as soon 
as breakfast was out of the way. First 
they made sure that the fire was good and 
steady. Then the great dinner pdt was 
hung on the crane and filled half full of 
cold water. Into this was plumped a big 
piece of corned beef and another of fat 
pork. At 9 o’clock gr’mother would 
lift the cover, and if the kettle was boil- 
ing, would place the pudding pot beside 
the beef and pork. At the same time 
Polly would bring the beets and go back 
to the work of scraping, peeling and wash- 
ing the other vegetables. At half-past 10 
the cabbage went in, at 11 the carrots 
and turnips, at half-past 11 parsnips and 
potatoes. Then quarters of squash were 
laid on the top and the dinner was under 
way. The great, square table was next 
pulled out, covered with a plain homespun 
cloth, and the pewter plates and mugs, the 
steel knives and two-tined ‘forks laid for 
ten people. At the corners were placed 
huge plates of ‘rye and ingen’ bread, pats 
of butter, also pickled cucumbers, cabbage 
or mangols, and pitchers filled with cider 
and beer.” 

In Deerfield the conch shell and the ner- 
horn. were unnecessary, for as the sun 
reached high noon the old sexton rang 
a general invitation to stop work and go 
home to dinner. At this signal the general 
pewter platter would be placed in the cen- 
ter of the table. The beef and pork half 
hidden in the substantial garnish of crim- 
son beets, white potatoes, thiek, moist 
slices of pinkish turnips, golden carrots 
and yellow parsnips, with here and there 
squash and cabbage followed. The last 
thing on the table was the huge, smoking 
red-brown Indian pudding, and when the 
clattering of chairs had subsided—it was 
to the pudding they were first served, each 
receiving a generous slice to be eaten with 
butter and West India molasses. Then 
grandfather carved the meat and every- 
body helped himself, pouring on plenty of 
cider vinegar and homemade mustard to 
stimulate digestion.—Springfield Repuwbli- 
can. 





It may be hard to say the right thing 
in the right place, but it is far more diffi- 
cult still to leave unsaid the wrong thing 
at the tempting moment. 





Have You Hay-Fever or Asthma? 
-— A 

Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma-and Hay-fever in the 
wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanical dis- 
eovery found on the ‘Congo River, West 
Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testi- 
fies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in.a chair in Hay-fever season, 
being unable to lie down night or day. 
The Kola Plant cured him at once. Rev. 
J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
years’ standing. To make the matter sure, 
these and hundreds of other cures are 
sworn to before a notary public. So great 
is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the B. Kola Importing Co., of 1164 
Broadway, New York, to make it known, 
are sending out large cases of the Kola 
Compound free to all sufferers from Hay- 
fever or Asthma. All they ask in return is 
that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address. on a postal card, and they will 





send you a large case by mail free. It costs 
you nothing, and you should surely try it. 


Nature Studies. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


‘Within a few years there has developed 
among the educators of youth a decided 
conviction of the importance of nature 
studies. Such studies are being introduced 
into our free schools, our kindergartens 
and in some cities are being taught in 
what are called “vacation schools.” Phil- 
anthropic women are giving up their own 
summer outings to take charge of schools 
in some of the ward schoolhouses for the 
instruction and amusement of poor chil- 
dren. There is little doubt that the mass 
‘of mankind are woefully ignorant of the 
earth from which they issued, the con- 
stituent of their own bodies, the revela- 
tion of its Creator and the medium 
through which their minds are developed. 
They are also grossly ignorant of the veg- 
etable and animal products of the earth 
and the study of nature should be the 
groundwork of all systems of education 
as it is the alphabet of all knowledge. 
How many farmers who have spent more 
than half a century tilling the soil can 
name its constituents, the plants, shrubs 
and trees, growing wild, the weeds that 
infest their farms, robbing of nutriment 
the beneficent products which they are try- 
ing to grow, all the beautiful wild flowers 
that spring up in their fields, their fence 
corners and in their woodlands, or the in- 
sects which fiy around them in the air, 
crawl over the earth or burrow into it 
and destroy its vegetation? How many 
know what insects are their friends and 
what are their enemies that they may 
Spare, encourage, preserve the former and 
destroy the latter. It is but a few years 
since one of our greatest scientists (Dar- 
win) discovered the great service to man- 
kind rendered by the common earthworm, 
or angle-worm, in digesting, mixing and 
fining the constituents of the soil, prepar- 
ing it to be taken up by the roots of plants 
and converted into vegetable organisms? 
How many farmers know how plants 
grow, how they appropriate and digest 
their food and deposit it where most 
needed, or have observed the difference in 
the growth of a stalk of Indian corn from 
that of a young trep or shrub, or most of the 
herbs; in the corn-stalk the wood is made 
up of separate threads, scattered here and 
there through the whole diameter of the 
stem. Palm trees grow in this way. In 
most of our trees and plants the wood is 
all collected to form a layer of wood, be- 
tween a central cellular part which has 
none in it—the pith—and an outer cellular 
part—the bark. The first are called en- 
dogenous stems, the latter exogenous 
stems. I recollect once having a dispute 
with some farmers about the way a tree 
grows. They thought it rises up from the 
surface of the earth so that a nail driven 
into the tree just above the ground would, 
in a few years, be way above our reach. 
After explaining to them the true theory 
of growth, I called their attention to a 
gate hung upon a live tree for a post. To 
our knowledge it had been hung many 
years and the tree had made a large 
growth but it had not raised the gate 
from the ground and the dogs on which 
the hinges were hung were no higher than 
when they were driven in, many years be- 
fore. 

I‘armers past middle age have a valid 
excuse for their ignorance of nature for 
in their youth there were no competent 
teachers of nature studies, the earth was 
full of undiscovered secrets. During the 
last half-century great progress has been 
made in the study of nature and I think 
the time is coming when the agriculturist, 
whether cultivating a large farm, or the 
horticulturist, cultivating a garden or an 
orchard, will learn all about the composi- 
tion of the soil, the forces of nature and 
how plants grow,. will become more inti- 
mate with nature and will thus come to 
know niore of man and the Creator of all. 
Therefore, I welcome this new born zeal 
among educators of youth to teach nature 
and trust that the time is coming when 
parents shall be able to teach their chil- 
dren, almost from the cradle, many of the 
secrets of nature; teach them to under- 
stand the processes, the laws of nature, 
thus opening up to infant minds knowl- 
edge in its most simple, most easily com- 
prehended forms. It is the most natural 
thing in the world for a child to go to its 
parents for an explanation of phenomena 
and occurrences in the worid around them 
and from lack of ability in the parents to 
afford an explanation they often give erro- 
neous answers, thereby sowing the seeds 
of error in the infant mind. If they are 
ignorant of the true answers they should 
confess their ignorance and not mislead 
the child. If the time ever arrives when 
children are early trained to familiarity 
with nature and organic life, both veg- 
etable and animal, cultivation of the soil, 
production of grain, fruits and vegetables 
will be a much pleasanter pursuit than it 
has been in the past, for the mind will be 
fully exercised, as well as the body and it 
is always a pleasure to reveal mental con- 
ception in material forms. 


THE BACKWARD SPRING. 


During the protracted rains of the lat- 
ter part of May agriculturists and horti- 
culturists began to grow uneasy for fear 
that the promise of seed-time and har- 
vests would not be fulfilled this year. Al- 
though fruit trees blossomed at about the 
usual time, from the fourth to the fif- 
teenth of May and the weather appeared 
quite favorable for pollination, during the 
latter half of May it rained every day but 
one and continued raining until the third 
of Sune. The rains were light in Roch- 
ester, the entire fall for the month being 
only 3.06 inches—.06 of an inch below the 
average for May for thirty-one years—yet 
the earth was kept too wet for working 
heavy land and the first of June found but 
little corn planted in Monroe County, and 
I feared might result in the destruction 
of the apple crop, as,it “did in 1894. Such 
Pweather is favorable to the growth of fun- 
gus. The rainfall in May, 1894, amounted 
to 6.87 inches. It rained on twenty days, 
clearing on the 2nd of June, but at that 
time apples wese very promising, trees 
were loaded with young fruit and there 
was not much appearance of fungus, but 
soon the fruit commenced dropping and 
when the harvest time arrived the crop 
was very light. Some attributed the 
failure to the presence of fungus on the 
fruit stems (peduncles) absorbing the juice 
in the stems, preventing the nutrition of 
the fruit. Experiments were made in 
some orchards of spraying a portion of 
the trees, thoroughly, with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and the trees that were sprayed held 
their fruit and those that were not 
sprayed, dropped their fruit. I hope the, 
Jong continued rains this year will not 
result in the loss of the'crop although 
there was not a large promise of fruit in, 
this vicinity before the rain. This is not 
a Baldwin: year and when Baldwins fail 
orchards in Western New York are not 
very white with apple blossoms. May 
was a cool month, the mean temperature 
being fifty-six degrees, one degree below 
the average for thirty-one years, but there 





‘was no frost and the thermometer did not 


| fall to the freezing point after the second 


of April. May was a very favorable month 
for the growth of strawberry plants and 
the setting of the fruit, especially where 
the blossoms were perfect, or where va- 
rieties with perfect blossoms were plenti- 
fully distributed through the plantation 
so as to insure pollination. A few days 
will show whether the crop is large or 
small, 

It is a little curious, this tendency to 
protracted rains the latter part of May 
and I have seen no satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. Sixty-five years ago. the first 
day of June I landed, with my father’s 
family, from the Erie Canal in the vil- 
lage of Palmyra, Wayne Co. It was a 
bright, lovely morning, all the more ap- 
preciated because during the seven days 
that we had ridden on a line boat, from 
Albany, it had rained every day. More 
than forty years ago it was a proverb 
among New York merchants that when 
Friends gathered in their yearly meeting, 
the last week in May, it was sure to bring 


the last half of May was very wet. 


SOME FINE FLOWERING SHRUBS 
IN HIGHLAND PARK. 


The sun came out on the afternoon of 
the 28rd of’May and I directed my steps 
towards Highland Park, for my first visit 
of the season, to see what nature was do- 
ing there. The grass and tender leaves 
looked very fresh and green, after several 
rainy days and I think there were more 
people there than I had ever seen before 
at any-one time. The people of Rochester 
are beginning to appreciate this beautiful 
park. The tulips were in full bloom and 
there are a great many and many charm- 
ing varieties around the pavilion and in 
different parts of the park. A bed of the 
parrot tulip made a very attractive show. 
A large plot of Judas tree, or Red Bud 
was just dropping its reddish purple flow- 
ers and a few were still covered with their 
attractive blossoms. They are becoming 
somewhat freely diffused among the 
grounds of city residences. 

Some specimens of the Japanese Crab 
Apple (Pyrus floribundi) were a mass of 
white bloom, tinged with pink. In one 
specimen the pink predominated and made 
a splendid show. The common crab apple 
is a very profuse bloomer but cannot equal 
the Japanese species. 

A plot of the Siberian Pea Tree (Cara- 
gana) was just beginning to blossom and 
the greenness of its foliage and its yellow, 
pea-shaped flowers were very beautiful. It 
is more a shrub than tree. 

A plot of Wistaria in full bloom on the 
top of the sidehill, above the path, 
although untrained, was very attractive. 

Spiraea Niconderti, one of the numerous 
varieties of that shrub in bloom, was 
loaded with a very great profusion of 
greenish white flowers, very effective. A 
large plot of the Double-flowered Plum- 
leaved spiraea, commonly known as the 
“Bridal Wreath” could be seen from many 
parts of the park and attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

A large plot of Exochorda grandiflora 
(Pearl Bush) not far from the last named, 
was a close rival, when seen from a dis- 
tance, but less prolific in bloom when 
closely viewed. Its large, white flowers 
were very fine. 

Kerria Japonica formed another consid- 
erable group. There are a number of va- 
rieties, with deep yellow flowers, single 
and deuble. The latter are round yellow 
balls. 

The Calycanthus, Caroline Allspice or 
Sweet Scented Shrub diffused its delicious 
fragrance around it. 

Lilacs. The Syringa, or Lilacs were in 
fresher, fuller bloom than I ever chanced 
to see them before. From nearly one hun- 
dred varieties on the ground I noted the 
following as especially meritorious: Leon 
Simon, La tour de Auvergue, Croix de 
Broby, Conseilleur Heyder, Gloire de Lor- 
raine, President Massart, Camille de Ro-, 
han, Ville de Troyes, «rince of Wales, 
Ludwig Spaeth, Eckenholer, Persian, 
Flora bicolor,. Louis Von Houtti, of the 
various shades of purple, or lilac color, 
and Maria Legraye, Alba Pyramidalis 
and Princess Alexandra of the white. Or- 
dinarily the greater portion of the shrubs 
in the park are in bloom about the time 
I visited it, but this year was backward 
and the greatest profusion of flowers were 
probably a week or ten days later. 





His Voiceless Grief. 


Tillets—“Tyrder looked very sad when 
he heard that telephoning across the ocean 
is possible.” 

Crustham—“I suppose he did, poor fel- 
low. It will be an unhappy day for him 
when he cannot get beyond the reach of 
his wife’s voice.’”’—Harper’s Bazar, 





Pat and His Father. 


Judge: “Pat,” said a stranger to one 
of his workmen, “you must be an early 
riser. I always find you at work the first 
thing in the morning.” 

“Indade, and Oi am, sor. 
trait, Oi’m thinking.” 

“Then your father was an early riser, 
too?” 

“Me father, is it? He roises that early 
that if he went to bed a little later he’d 


>”? 


meet himself getting up in the mornin’. 


It’s a family 





Do Not Slouch. 


Erectness of bearing has a moral and 
mental as well as a physieal effect. When 
a mind is alert, the head goes up and the 
shoulders are squared. So/also when the 
spirits are high and the heart is full of 
pure aspirations. Physical well being ab- 
solutely demands that we should not stoop. 
If we lean forward we contract the chest, 
and the lungs-have not wholesome full 
play. When we start out to do anything 
that is brave and noble we do not slouch; 
we look danger, when we are brave, 
straight in the face, and go at it with high 
head and shoulders back. That is the 
way soldiers march; that is the way the 
bridegroom leaves the church when the 
solemn words have been said and he goes 
out into the world to meet the sweet re- 
sponsibilities of life. 


age, the evidence of hope; slouchiness in- 
dicates decadence and is evidence of inca- 
pacity. One dandy in this business world 
is worth half a dozen slovens. The dandies 
are more prompt, they are braver, they 
are more courageous, they are more self- 
respecting, they are in every manly quality 
finer and more worthy of the respect of 
both men and women. The slovenly man 


‘to men who must be thrown with him; 
how women can put up with him is one 
of those inexplicable things past finding 
out. ay 





7 
The laundryman, to a certain extent, is 
in the iron business. 





HOW TO DRALN LAND PROFITABLY, 
‘On farm there is probably some } 
that could be made more productive ey une 
wore be worked earlier rg profitably, 
wi . A 
The best and 
most econom- 
ical 


. to 
ex- 





rain and I can recall many springs when | 


Erectness of bearing is the sign of cour- 





who slouches through life is a severé trial | 





Just You and Me. 


For you and me a happy lot 

Had been some little house, a plot 

Of pleasant flowers, and a wal 

Where vines should grow, and lizards crawl 
When summer suns beat down full hot. 


There had we lived, and never sought 
To see beyond, and sighed for naught; 
No need of noble house nor hall 
For you and me. , 


If now beyond or crib or cot 
Our house be grown—sure, I know not 
Why griefs should grow, or pleasures pall 
Because the roof-tree is so tall 
Or hearts became fess warm, God wot, 
Yor you and me! 

—Alexander Blair Thaw, this State. 





Courage. 


Diffydent—Well, old man, I have at last 
summoned enough courage to propose to 
Miss Spinster, who lives next door. 

Negley—Good! And are you going to be 
married? 

Diffydent—O, I can’t tell that; you see 
she hasn’t answered my letter yet.—Ohio 
State Journal. 





You Will Never Be Sorry 


Yor living a pure life. 

For doing your level best. 

For looking before leaping. 

For being kind to the poor. 

For hearing before judging. 

For thinking before speaxing. 

For harboring clean thoughts. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For being generous to an enemy. 

For being courteous to all. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For being honest in business dealings. 

For giving an unfortunate person a lift. 

For promptness in keeping your prom- 
ises. ' 

For putting the best meaning on the acts 
of others.—Sunday-School Advocate. 





,Country’s Progress. 


Major-General Joseph Wheeler re- 
sponded to the toast, “Progress of Our 
Country During the Last Third of a Cen- 
tury.” 

“The wonderful progress of our country 
during the last half century has caused 
the world to stand aghast and gaze upon 
us with wonder and astonishment. It is 
not extravagant to say that its percentage 
of growth during that period is greater 
than that experienced by the rest of the 
world during any ten centuries prior to 
that time. Our population has increased 
almost four-fold, and our domain has ex- 
panded so that when it is midday in New 
York it is midnight in that part of our 
country lying in the far-off Eastern Hem- 
isphere. Our wealth, which was $7,135,- 
480,228 in 1850 now far exceeds $100,000,- 
000,000, and the greater part of this mar- 
velous increase has been created by the 
wonderful development of the last few 
years, the estimates of the increase during 
the single year just closed exceeding in 
amount the total wealth of our country 
fifty years ago. 

“In other words our added wealth dur- 
ing the single year is greater than the 
amount accumulated by the brain and 
labor of the ten generations of Americans 
who peopled this country and controlled 
its destiny prior to 1850.” 





Views About Orchard Culti- 
vation. 


The subject of orchard treatment is one 
having advocates for and against cultiva- 
tion. It is largely a matter of soil char- 
acteristics. The slope and depth of soil 
must be considered. Where a soil is but 
fifteen inches deep. underlaid by hardpan or 
bedrock, there is not much chance to hold 
fertility and moisture. If the depth is 
thirty inches or more, the holding capacity 
is largely increased. 

The soils of the Devonian and the Si- 
lurian formations are quite shallow in 
many places. The limestone is commonly 
deep, the granite and mica schists rich in 
potash, and the drift formation various 
depths, but in many sections deep and rich 
in fertility, so that trees will usually be 
thrifty and productive, regardless of treat- 
ment. If an orchard is on .. slope where 
a cultivated soil washes badly, it would 
not be advisable to follow clean cultivation 
altogether. Surface manuring might be 
practised to maintain sufficient fertility 
for the trees to make an annual growth 
of eight to twelve inches. 

The difference in growth and productive- 
ness is largely in favor of manure and cul- 
tivation. On rather poor soil I have trees 
twenty-two years old as large and more 
productive than others nearby more than 
forty years old, not so well cared for. 

It may also be questioned whether or 
not rapid growth of fruit under cultivation 
hastens maturity, so that it is more liable 
to drop early, or necessitate earlier pick- 
ing than where the trees are not stimu- 
lated by cultivation. There is no doubt 
but that fruit produced by cultiv~tion and 
fertilization is finer in appeaarnce and of 
better quality than that produced by the 
common practice of giving trees little or 
no care.—W. H. Stout, in American Agri- 
culturist. 





How to Mend Things. 


Broken glass, china, bric-a-brac and pic- 
ture frames, not to name casts, require 
each a different cement—in fact, several 
different cements. Glass may be beauti- 
fully mended, to look at, but seldom so as 
to be safely used. For elear glass the best 
cement is-isinglass dissolved in gin. Put 
two ounces of isinglass in a clean, wide- 
mouthed bottle, add half a pint of gin, 
and set in the sun until dissolved. Shake 
well every day, and before using strain 
through double lawn, squeezing very 
lightly. 

Spread a white cloth over the mending 
table and supply it with plenty ef clean 
linen rags, strong rubber bands and nar- 
row: white tape, also a basin of tepid 
water, and a clean, soft towel. Wash the 
broken glass very clean, especially along 
the break, but take care not to chip it 
further. Wet both broken edges well 
with the glue, using a ¢amel’s hair pencil. 
Fit the break to a nicety, then slip on rub- 
ber bands length and crosswise, every way 
they will hold. If they will not hold true, 
as upon a stemmed thing, a vase, or jug, 
or scent bottle, string half a dozen bands 
of the same size and strength upon a bit 
of tape, and tie the tape about neck or 
base before beginning the glueing. After 
the parts are joined slip another tape 
through the same bands and tie it up 
above the fracture, thus with all their 
strength the bands pull the break together. 
The, bands can be used thu: on casts or 
china—in fact, to hold: together anything 
mendable. In glass mending the greater 
the pressure the better—if only it stops 
short of the breaking point. Properly 
made, the isinglass cement is as clear. as 
water. When the pieces fit true, one on 
the other, the break should be hardly vis- 
ible, if the pressure has been great enough 
to force out the tiny, bubbles, which other- 
wise refract the light, and make the line 
of cleavage distressingly apparent. Mended 
glass may be used to hold dry things—as 
rose leaves, sachets and violet powder, 
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even candies and fruits. But it will. not 
bear to have any sort of liquid left stand- 
ing in it, nor to be washed beyond a quick 
rinsing in tepid water. In wiping it 
always use a very soft towel, and pat the 
vessel dry, with due regard for its in- 
firmities. 

Mend a lamp loose in the collar. with 
sifted plaster of Paris mixed to a very 
soft paste with beaten white of an egg. 
Have everything ready before wetting up 
the plaster and work quickly so it may set 
in place. With several lamps to mend wet 
enough plaster for one at a time. It takes 
less than five minutes to set, and is utterty 
worthless if one tries working it. over. 
Metal work apart from the glass needs the 
soldering iron. Dust the break well with 
powdered rosin, tie’ the parts firmly to- 
gether, lay the stick of solder above the 
break and fetch the iron down on it lightly, 
but firmly. When the solder cools remove 
the melted rosin with a cloth dipped in 
alcohol. 

Since breakables have so malicious a 
knack of fracturing themselves+in such 
fashion they cannot possibly stand upright 
one needs a sand box. It is only a box of 
handy size with eight inches of clean, 
coarse sand in the bottom. Along with 
it there should be some small leaden 
weights, with rings cast in them, running 
from an ounce to a quarter pound. Two 
of each weight are needed. In use, tapes 
are tied in the rings, and the pair of 
weights. swung outside the edges of the 
box, so as to press in place the upper part 
of a broken thing to which the tapes have 
been fastened. 

Set broken platters on edge in the sand 
box, with the break up. The sand will 
hold them firm, and’ the broken bit can be 
slapped on. It is the same with plates and 
saucers. None of these commonly requires 
weighting. But very fine pieces where in- 
visible seam is wanted should be held firm 
until partly set, then have the pair of 
heaviest weights accurately balanced 
across the broken piece. The weights are 
also very useful to prop and stay top- 
heavy articles, and balance them so they 
shall not get out of kilter. A cup broken, as 
is so common with them, can have the tape 
passed around it, crossing inside the han- 
dle, then be set firmly in the sand, face 
down, and be held by the hanging weights 
pulling one against the other. 

The most dependable cement for china 
is pure white lead, ground in linseed oil, 
so thick it will barely spread smoothly 
with a knife. Given time enough to harden, 
some three months, it makes a seam prac- 
tically indestructible. The objection to it 
is that it always shows in a staring white 
line. A better cement for fine china is 
white of egg and plaster. Sift the plaster 
three times, and tie a generous pinch of it 
loosely in mosquito netting. Then beat 
the egg until it will stick to the platter. 
Have the broken egg very clean, cover 
both with the beaten egg, dust well with 
the plaster, fit together at once, tie, using 
rubber bands, if possible, wrap loosely in 
very soft tisue paper and bury head and 
ears in the sand box, taking care that the 
break lies so that the sand will hold it 
together. Leave in the box twenty-four 
hours. After a week the superfluous plas- 
ter may be gently scraped away. 





Failed. 


It is said that a young officer at the 
front recently wrote to his father: “Dear 
Father—Kindly send me fifty pounds at 
once; lost another leg in a stiff engage- 
ment, and am in hospital without means.” 

The answer was: “My Dear Son—As 
this is the fourth leg you have lost, accord- 
ing to your letters, you ought to be accus- 
tomed to it by this time. Try and wobble 
along on any others you may have left.” 
Tit-Bits. 





Higher Criticism. 


A subscriber asks: 1. What is the dif- 
ference between Christian Science and 
Mind Science? 2. What is meant by 
“higher criticism”? 

Reply: 1. The difference between twee- 
dledee and tweedledum. Both profess to be 
able to cure dised@se without the use of 
drugs or other physical agents, by the 
power of mind over body; only that the 
former, organized into a sect, is masquer- 
ading under the name of Christ. Neither 
of these methods is recognized by science 
or Christianity. The one is suggestion 
plus absurdity; the other, suggestion plus 
metaphysical fog. 2. The scientific inves- 
tigation of literary documents, to discover 
their origin, history, authenticity and lit- 
erary ferm. The term is most familiarly 
employed, however, in recent Biblical stud- 
ies. When thus applied it is an attempt 
to discover when the various books of the 
Bible were originated; whether they were 
written by the authors to whom they are 
popularly assigned; of what materials they 
are composed; whether they are self-con- 
sistent. , 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book “ Business Dairying” & cat. 281 free, W.Chester,Pa 
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_ HEALTH 


Dr. Slocum’s New Discoveries 
Praised Everywhere. 


Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis 
and Weak Lungs Cured by His 
Marvelous Treatment. 


FREE TO YOU. 


Dr. Slocum’s success in curing consumpttom 
and all diseases of the head, lungs and bron- 
chial tubes has beem the subject of wide 
conurent throughowt the country. ae 

That he has completely mastered the con- 
sumptive bacilli is generally admitted. 

Hundreds of letters are being received 
daily from every State, proving the great 
value. of the Slocum system—testimony that 
comes from leading citizens in such a way . 
as to leave no room for doubt. 

Every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who suffers owes a duty to health and 
posterity, the performance of which means @ 
speedy trial of Dr. Slocum’s four prepara- 
tions, which are free on request. 

Every weak and emaciated person needs 
the Skcum System to, strengthen and pro 
duce flesh. 

Every holow-chested and weak-lunged suf- 
ferer needs it to fortify against the’ change- 
able weather. 

Every one with catarrh, a stubborn cough. 
or cold needs it to render the system proof’ 
against bacilli infection. 


Grove Park, Alachua Co., Fla, 
Dr. T. A. Slocum: Oct. 19, 1900. 
Dear Sir—I received your letter, also the 
remedies that you sent at my request. The 
pain in my chest has vanished and I am 
feeling a great deal stronger than _ before. 
I shall recommend your remedies to all in my 
town who are suffering from consumption or 
any disorder of the throat, chest and lungs. 
Thanking you very kindly for what you have 
done for me, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, M. T. Booker. 
‘ 


Sycamore, Ga., Feb. 13, 1901. 
Dr. T. A; 


Si ssi Cgh ] i rti 

Dear r:—My delay in reporting to you 
the effect of your wonderful ren was 
prompted by the desire to uscertain whether 
the results would be permanent, and am now 
thord.ughly convinced that your Remedies are 
all that you have claimed. My wife has 
been losing strength and flesh for about 
twelve months. She has taken your Reme- 
dies and gained several pounds. will gladly 
recommend your medicine to my friends, 
Please accept thanks for your kindness in 
sending the Remedies, and if I need any 
more of your medicine I will send to you 
for it. Respectfully, 

J. W. Whiddon, 


WRITE NOW. 


If you want to get well quickly, write Dr, 
7. A. Slocum, 96 and 7 ne Street, New 
York, giving your fulladdress, and he will 
at once send you the full free course treat- 
ment fresh from his great laboratories. Re- 
member, he charges you nothing for the 
treatment, and only asks your commenda- 
tion to others after being cured. Please men- 
tion Green’s Fruit Grower when writing the 


Doctor. 


CHEAP ft, 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi--Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


COTTON, CORN, 
CATTLE AND HOCS. 


SOIL RICHEST +. WORLD 


Write for Pamphiets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Cornmissioner, 


Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SELIP ts a Safe and Positive Cure for the PILES 


This remedy is guaranteed to cure any case. On(¢ 
month’s treatment sent in plain wrapper for $1.00 
Booklet free. 

SELIP MEDICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y: 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WHY PAY RETAIL PRICE 


Pe eee When you can buy a Custom-mad¢ 
LZF ¢) je Oak Leather HARNESS from the 
he manufacturers at wholesale price, 
1 OH Tilustrated Catalogue free. Write for 
4 ram oneand SAVE MONEY. 


King Harness Co., 114 Church St., Owego, W. Y. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Sure. Send 4cents for sample box, ote. 


FA HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept 164 8t. Louis, Ma. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 




















FOLKS 22""4 5 pounds » month. Safe end 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Apple of Commerce, Black B: 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





CANNING MACHINERY 4x0 SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 


DAN’XIs CG. 


TRENCH & © 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Oo. Chicago, File 





Stricture 
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Cured While You 
Sleep, in 


hens the Seminal Ducts, 


me RAN-SOLVEN iT" Dissolves Stricture like snow beneath the 


Emissions in Fifteen Days. 
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ibie, and so narrow as to 
pass the closest Stricture. 


‘THE ST. JAMES ASSN, Elm 8t. Cincinnati, O. bas p 
great expense an exhaustive Illustrated Treatise on 
system, which they will send male 


quid itis prepared in the form of Crayons 


Every Man Should Know 
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A MONTHLY. JOURNAL. 
Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household. “ 
.CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 
Prof. H. BE. VAN DEMAN, Associate Editor. 






J. Curuston PEET, Business Manager. 


Price, 50 cents per year. Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows; 


EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS may be ob-. 
office of the American Express 
Se Dulted tates Express Co., Wells, Fargo 
or not more than $5.00 costs only five 
cents. FH you may send it at our risk. 
POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS may be 
obtained from the post-offices of all large 
towns, and will cost only five cents. You 
may send money by post office money order 


at our risk. 

* REGISTERED LETTER.—Ali postmasters 
must register your letter if you ask them 
and if such a letter is lost or stolen it can 
be traced. You ma Kaas: money by regis- 
tered letter at our risk. 

BANK DRAFTS upon Boston, New York 
and Chicago Banks made ayable to the 
order of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER may be 


CVE WILL NOT BE RESPONSIBLB for 


WE WILL 
money sent in letters, in an other than one 


of the four ways mentione 
t POSTAGE SLAMPS will be received the 
game as cash or the fractional parts of a 
dollar, and in any amount when more con- 
venient for pone mane We prefer those of 
the 1 cent denomination. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—-Remember that the 
publisher must be notified by letter or ostal 
ecard when you wish yo.1r paper stopped, e 
arrearages should be paid, at the rate of ; 
cents a copy. Returning your paper wil 
not enable us to discontinue it, as we can- 
not find your name = ous books, unless your 
ost-office address is given. 
CH. .NGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers 
wishing their papers seat to a new address 
shou!d write new address plainly and also 
forward the printed address cut from the 
last pxrper received. We will not be re- 
sponsible for papers lost by not following 
these instructions. 

MISSING NUMBERS.—It occasionally 
happens that numbers of our paper sent to 
subseribers are lost or stolen in the mails. 
In case you do not receive any number when 
due, write us a postal card, and we will 
{mmedijately forward a duplicate of the miss- 
ing ‘umber. 

———_40—— 

Rates for advertising space, made known 

.on application. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second 
class mail matter. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY, 1901. 














The circulation of GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 
fs larger than that of any other -horti- 
cultural paper published in America. 

















Do It Now. 





Almost all fruit trees, particularly orch- 
ards that have been fecently pruned, will 
at this date have numerous new shoots 
appearing upon the lower parts of the 
branches, and sometimes upon the trunks. 
If. these suckers are allowed to grow they 
will disGgure the trees and interfere with 
their productiveness. At this moment these 
new green shoots may be rubbed off with 
the fingers, or easily pulled off, and by 
doing this work now much labor may be 
saved. If the shoots are allowed to grow 
until fall, they will have to be removed 
with a saw, but the saw will not cut close 
enough to remove the lower buds, which 
will start to grow again another season. 
A few minutes work now will remove all 
of these green shoots, the labor required 
not being one-tenth of that which will be 
necessary to cut off the shoots in the fall, 
and the work can be more efficiently done 
at this date. | 





Those Peach Trees are Dead, 





“T set out quite a lot of trees and plants 
on my place this spring and all are alive 
but those two peach trees and they are 
dead,” remarked a man to me yesterday, 
May 24th. ; 

“What makes you think the trees are 
dead?” I asked. 

“Why, they haven’t leaved out.” 

“Do the trees look fresh and plump?’ 

“¥es, they look all right, but no leaves 
have appeared.” 

‘Do not be a bit alarmed, my friend. 
These trees will throw out leaves yet and 
will make a good growth before autumn 
if ‘you give them good cultivatiqn and 
cut back the heads now severely, remov- 
ing nearly all the branches.” 

The above conversation gives an. idea 
of the expectations of inexperienced plant- 
ers. These good people expect that newly 
planted trees and plants will start into 
growth at once. If they do not rapidly 
leave out they become discouraged and 
assume that the plants or trees have given 
up the ghost. This is an error. Please 
have patience. Why, I have planted. black- 
berry plants that did not start to grow for 
more than a month after they were 
planted. I once purchased six rose bushes, 
and when they came I found the roots ap- 
parently dead, since the outer bark was 
dark colored and dead. I haa no hope that 
these bushes would grow, but carefully set 
them out in the garden in nice loose soil 
and to my astonishment a month later I 
found them all growing nicely, new roots 
having been sent out through the dead. 
bark of apparently dead roots. I- have 
known pear and apple trees which have 
been exposed for some time, to be planted, 
and remain without leaves, showing no 
signs of life for six weeks, and then start- 
ing into a good, vigorous growth. 





Change Not Always Desirable, 





Two of the mer who have been at work 
on our fruit farm for many years were 
induced last spring by a tempting offer to 
leave us. A Rochester man having a large’ 
farm in a somewhat southern locality in- 
duced these men to move away in order 
to work his farm. Yesterday I was at 
our farm and to my surprise found that 
one of these men had returned to us. He 
says he was very much dissatisfied with 
the country to which he moved, the local- 
ity I do not mention, fearing I may offend 
some of our readers who live there. He 


- reports that the inhabitants of that State 


all seem to be very poor, hence theré is a 
poor market for products of the farm or 
garden, and labor of all kinds is very poor- 
ly paid. The. land is not fertile, and in 
addition to other misfortunes, the long 


-gummers are- excessively hot, especially 


from June to September.. He says. the 
Northern men cannot possibly stand the 
heat there in midday, and yet this State 


‘was not very far south. This man said 
that he was compelled to seek work: in 
_, order to get money enough to return with, 
and that he had difficulty in finding work. 


= 


-had to walk daily several miles to a 


w mill, receiving only 75 cents a day for 





s work; servant girls in that locality 
only $1.00 a week. He reports that. 
friend who went with him to this new 

ty, still remains there, but he thinks 









‘<i. 


| North had he the necessary funds 
| tried to teach in Green’s Fruit Grower, and 


; e of these 
men teaches a lesson that I have often 
that is, that moves to new localities, new 
soils, new climates, new. neighborhoods 
are often disastrous and unsatisfactory, 
and yet the man who contemplates such 
change is led to expect great things by the 
persons who desire his services or who 
desire to sell land or interest them in land 
in other localities. Thousands of people 
are annually misled into selling their 
homes when they are doing fairly. well, in 
order to -move into new localities, often 
great distances, where they find the soil, 
climate and surroundings entirely uncon- 
genial. \ 

In the case of single men such moves 
as these may not be serious, but where a 
poor man has to move ‘his family, the mis- 
fortune is certainly to be greatly deplored, 
since this poor man may. be tied like a 
bondman to the new locality, not having 
sufficient. money to enable him to return 
with his family. 





Improvement of Back Yards. 





Much has been done during the past few 
years in the way .of improving the back 
yards of city homes. Ordinarily such back 
yards are cumbered with refuse, are un- 
sightly and in a condition to cause the 
owner to blush should they be inspected by 
a committee of his nearest friends. - It has 
occurred to some one that the back yard 
of the city house and lot may be made a 
thing of beauty. The garbage may be dis- 
posed of daily, the out-buildings be re- 
moved, the ground graded and seeded to 
grass, or made into flower beds. Unsightly 
objects in the rear, such as other out- 
buildings backing up toward your lot, may 
be hidden from sight by planting poplar 
or other quick growing trees, also by train- 
ing grape vines or ornamental vines upon 
high trellises. There are many back yards 
of farm houses that might be greatly im- 
proved, as well as city homes. Clear up 
these back yards. “Seed them down to 
grass and keep grass mowed. Make a 
flower bed there, and plant quick growing 
trees to shut out views’ of unsightly build- 
ings. 





Prof. Van Deman Aiding Visitor 
at the Pan-American 
Exposition. 





Prof. H. E. Van Deman, our associate 
editor, writes us that he will be glad to 
assist fruit growers and their friends who 
may be visiting Buffalo, N. Y., this sum- 
mer, in securing lodging and board at con- 
venient distances from the Exposition 
buildings. Desiring to be of assistance to 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, Prof. 
Van Deman will be well supplied with the 
addresses of numerous private homes and 
other places where board and rooms, or 
board without rooms, may be secured at 
various prices, from the lowest to the high- 
est. Prof. Van Deman is now boarding 
at No. 8 Bidwell Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y., 
where letters will reach him. If you de- 
sire to apply be sure and enclose a two 
cent stamp... At the Exposition ground 
Prof. Van Deman can be found at the 
Horticultural building. It will be a pleas- 
ure for Prof. Van Deman to show Green’s 
Fruit Grower readers ali courtesies pos- 
sible. He writes us recently that the fruit 
display is fine, but that it will soon be bet- 
ter, referring perhaps to the display of 
strawberries which will soon be spread 
upon the tables. 





Fruit and Flower Missionary. 





There are many things that this world 
needs. It needs more flowers and more 
fruit, more lovers of flowers and fruits. 
Those who live among beautiful gardens 
and parks, and in localities where orch- 
ards, vineyards and berry fields abound, 
may have an idea that this is a mistake 
of ours, and that there are flowers and 
fruits enough. But if you will travel 
through the country, in almost any State 
or territory, you will find that on the ayer- 
age there is a great dearth of flowers and 
fruits. There are millions of homes in 
this beautiful land of ouys where no flow- 
ers or fruits are grown, where in fact, 
there is no tree or plant of any kind about 
the» barren and forsaken looking home. 
Surely there is need of missionary work in 
this vast field. Think for a moment of a 
man and his wife raising a family of chil- 
dren in a home which is not beautified or 
blest by a tree, a bush, or flowers. How 
blank and dreary those young lives must 
be! How great their loss may never be 
known. The beautiful things of this world 
accomplish much in building up character 
in men and women, boys and girls. In 
order to love and appreciate beautiful ob- 
jects we must have them continually be- 
fore us. If we have never seen beautiful 
flowers or fruits, we have lost much in our 
education in the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. Horticultural papers are mission- 
aries, doing good work in interesting peo- 
ple in planting and caring for flowers and 
‘fruits. Take away from the people of this 
country the influence of horticultural pa- 
pers along this line during the past twenty 
years and the lack of interest in these af- 
fairs would be alarming. There are many 
reasons why rural people should take a 
paper devoted to this interesting subject. 
These publications are educational in more 
than one respect. 





The Sun. 


There are many things we can dispense 
with, but we could not get along without 
the sun, and yet this friendly and helpful 
globe is more than 90,000,000 miles away. 
Does it not seem strange that any object 
so far distant from us should be of any 
assistance whatever, and yet if the sun 
should stop shining for an hour we would 
all perish. Think of the amount of heat 
that the earth receives from the sun in a 
day or a year and then consider that the 
earth receives but a millionth part of the 
heat of the sun’s rays, since this heat is 
being thrown off into space in every direc- 
tion. Many attempts have been made to 
explain the source of the sun’s heat, but 
no explanation is satisfactory. If the sun 
were covered with ten feet of coal and the 
coal was.ignited, this vast amount would 
furnish the sun’s heat but a few brief mo- 
ments, therefore how is it possible to ex- 
plain how the sun has been able to supply 
heat for the past 100,000,000 years, more 
or less, without exhausting its supply? 
This question is beyond explanation, yet 
it has been noticed that the sun is being 
reduced in size a trifle during each cen- 
tury. 

We are dependent upon the sun not only 
for life but for everything that we eat, 
wear or enjoy.” There would be no coal 
in the mines, no forests upon the moun- 
tains, no rivers, lakes, oceans, springs or 
rain, no winds, no clouds, no verdure, no 
flowers, no birds, no living creature upon 
the face of the earth were it not for the 
sun, but great as the sun is, it is not the 
only sun. Where are myriads of other 
suns, doubtless as large and as influential 
as our sun. These other suns are so far 
‘away they appear to us as stars that 
twinkle dimly in the night. When we con- 
sider these things and the many other 
mysteri f astronomy, the human. mind 
is almost palsied in its grapple with the 
inexplicable. How great. must be the 
Creator of the sun and all the other heav- 
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The Vatué of Hen Manure. 








R, J. Carey 
whether hen manure is equally as good as 
guano for flowers, and the best method of 
applying this fertilizer. Our reply is that 
hen manure is similar to guano, and is 
valuable for fertilizing the ground where. 
flowers are grown or where any plants are 
grown. The danger in using this manure 
is, that when used fresh and unmixed with 
earth, it might burn the young plants, es- 
pecially if applied too freely, This manure 
should be placed in layérs in barrels as 
taken from the hen house, a layer a few 
inches deep, then a layer of earth, then 
more manure and more earth until the bar- 
rel is filled. After a few weeks manure 
thus layered will have become softened 
and by pouring the contents of the barrel 
upon the barn floor and thoroughly mixing 
it with the back of the hoe it will be easily 
prepared for application when needed. It 
the hen manure is allowed to become dry, 
it is almost impossible to pulverize it, 
therefore it should be first layered -with 
moist earth in the barrel as above. 





The Last Apple. 





I have eaten my-Jast apple this, the first 
day of June. I placed apples in cold stor- 
age last fall, where they kept in perfect 
condition. I have withdrawn the apples as 
fast as they have been sold, or as I re 
quired them for family use. The last bar- 
rel of Baldwins has been in my cellar for 
six weeks and has kept remarkably well, 
notwithstanding the fact that many people 
say that cold storage apples do not keep 
well. When at last these apples began to 
show indications of decay, I wrapped a 
basket of them in paper and laid them 
aside to be used last. This last basket lL 
have been eating from for several days. 
To-day the last one has disappeared. I 
shall greatly miss the apples, of which I 
am particularly fond, and which I find 
exceedingly healthful. I have eaten two 
every morning for breakfast and one or 
two at three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon in connection with a raw egg. I have 
actually looked forward with sadness to 
the day when the last apple should disap- 
pear from my cellar, but am cheered some- 
what by the fact, that my strawberry beds 
are exceedingly promising, and that the 
earliest berries will appear upon my table 
within a week or two. I could have kept 
another barrel of apples in cold storage in 
perfect condition up to this date, but there 
was such a demand for them at good prices 
that I allowed them to be sold. There is 
no difficulty in keeping apples until straw- 
berries appear in abundance in June, 





Remove Unsightly Fences. 





There are few methods of improving 
the farm home so effectually as the re- 
moval of old or unsightly fences. In New 
York State and most other States there 
are laws prohibiting the pasturing of ani- 
mals on the highway, therefore there is 
but little need of fences in front of far- 
mers’ homes or along the highway. The 
removal of the fence between the house 
and the street will improve your place 
vastly more than you.can imagine. No 
fence is in itself attractive, no matter how 
expensive. If not ornamental when new 
and recently painted, how great an eye- 
sore it becomes when the paint has worn 
off, the gate is partly unhinged, and posts 
begin to sag toward different points of the 
compass. Most farmers’ front yards are 
too small. By moving the front fence 
you more than double the size of your 
yard since it then extends to the opposite 
side of the road. When we moved to our 
first fruit farm our front yard was insig- 
We removed the old fence 
in front of this house and thus greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the place. Qur 
farms were incumbered with many miles 
of fencing when we purchased them, but 
since we had no need of these fences, not 
keeping much stock to run out to pasture, 
we removed almost everything in the way 
of interior fencing, leaving only the line 
fence. The removal of these fences has 
added much to the beauty of the farm. 
Not only this, but we have saved an an- 
nual expenditure of about: $100.00, for it 
must be remembered that it 1s expensive 
keeping farm fences in repair. 





Rotting of Bruised Apples. 


During the past winter and spring up 
to June ist, I have been eating apples 
that have been kept.in cold storage. My 
attention has been called to the fact that 
those apples on the top layer of the bar- 
rel which were bruised in pressing in the 
head, as is often done, have not in any 
instance begun to rot at or near the point 
where the apples are bruised. In fact it 
would seem as though bruises on the apple 
by the pressure of the head produced a 
corky substance beneath the skin which 
was not inclined to induce or to permit 
rot, but that the bruise was rather a pre- 
ventive of rot than otherwise. The 
above experience suggested the idea of 
applying to the New York Experiment 
Station for light on this subject. The fol- 
lowing is the reply from the Experiment 
Station: 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


The rotting of apples is caused by sev- 
eral kinds of fungi. So long as the skin 
of the apple remains unbroken these rot 
fungi experience more or less difficulty in 
gaining access to the flesh of the fruit; 
but if the skin is broken fungi of all kinds 
find entrance easy and rotting soon begins 
at the point of injury. When an apple is 
bruised the skin is likely.to be broken; ’‘ 
therefore, bruises are conducive to rot. 
However, it is possible to bruise an apple 
without breaking its skin, and in such 
cases there is no more danger of rot than 
if the fruit were not bruised. When ap- 
ples are bruised in heading the barrel the 
bruising is brought about chiefly by sim- 
ple pressure which oftentimes leaves the 
skin of the fruit unbroken. Consequently 
rot does not always follow such bruises. 
—yYours truly, F. O. Stewart, Botanist, 
Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station. — 





Destroying Bed Bugs. 





I have owned tenement houses that were 
infested with. this insect, therefore have 
had experience in their extermination. 
There is no use in making a half way 
fight with bed bugs.. My experience has 
been that all furniture and carpets should 
be removed from the rooms and a thor- 
ough fight begun and kept up to the finish. 
With good insect powder I have caused 
the rooms to be flooded, forcing the pow- 
der into every crack and crevice until the 
air is filled with the powder and then 
closed up the room tightly, thus destro 
all the insects. _THe bed and bedding mukt 
be thoroughly looked after. After you have 
treated the bedstead with the insecticide 
apply a coat of varnish both inside and 
out, covering every portion of every stick 
and slat. I recently conferred with a man 
who makes it his business to exterminate 
bed bugs from the tenements in large 
cities. He tells me that he uses liquid 
kilmite, which he can buy’ at most drug 
stores. He buys it by the gallon and uses 
one half gallon in a large room. He says 
it will not injure the bed nor-even lace 





asks Green’s Fruit Grower |; 











is furnished. He squirts the liquid be- 
neath the base boards and in every crack 
and crevice freely and has great success 
destroying every insect. I have bought 


this kilmite and suspect it is nothing more. 


or less than benzine in which a small 
amount of corrosive sublimate is thorough- 
ly mixed. The benzine quickly evaporates 
and its effectiveness depends largely upon 
the distribution of the corrosive sublimate. 

If rooms that are infested are papered I 
remove the paper after applying the poi- 
son and re-paper and re-paint the rooms, 
If badly infested I paint floors aiso, Our 
readers may rest assured that bed bugs 
can be destroyed utterly and no one 
should give up the fight until he has been 
entirely successful. 





New York State and Its Canal. 


The paragraph below from the Rural 
New Yorker is just the doctrine that 
Green’s Fruit Grower has been preach- 
ing, and we gladly republish it. There 
is too much politics mixed up with the 
proposed Brie Canal enlargement or im- 
provement: “The New York Legislature 
has finally killed the propogition to spend 


| $26,000,000 for improving the Erie Canal. 


Two classes of citizens combined to defeat 
this: measure—the farmers, who do not 
want any money spent on the canal, and 
city people who want a great deal more 
than the bill called for. The State Grange 
and other agricultural organizations took 
strong grounds against any appropriation. 
The farmer can see no benefit to agricul- 
ture from any canal, for it will simply 
aid in bringing western food products into 
the territory properly fed from their own 
farms. The New York City commercial 
associations want a great barge canal, 
which would cost the people of the State 
$100,000,000, more or less. It seems like 
an outrage to saddle this tremendous ex- 
pense upon the State when the benefit if 
any would go to New York City and the 
western shippers. If such a canal is built 
it should be a National ditch——the ex- 
pense borne by the entire country.” 





More Charity Needed. 


—— _- 


Most people think they need more 
money in order to be prosperous and 
happy, but in fact what we all need more 
than money is charity. If we can over- 
look or forgive offenses or ‘injuries done 
us we shall add not only to the happiness 
and welfare of others but to our own hap- 
piness and welfare. How many homes 
have been broken up and the husband and 
wife separated, whereas if a little charity 
had been exercised by either the husband 
or wife, or by both, a long and contented 
period of married life might have resulted. 
Think of a home being broken up, hus- 
band and wife separated, with children 
never thereafter having a home. If there 
is any method of preventing such a catas- 
trophe as the division or abandonment of 
home, it is cheap at any price. 

Can we reasonably expect perfection in 
others, when we know that we ourselves 
are imperfect? Should we not be prepared 
to expect lapses from the path of recti- 
tude on the part of any of those associated 
with us, whether they be in our home as 
wife, husband or children, or as friends 
or associates, neighbors, etc., and yet how 
many husbands have cast off their wives, 
how many wives have cast off their hus- 
bands, how many parents have cast off 
their children, for offenses that should 
have been forgiven. The Great Teacher 
has taught the world charity, but the 
world has been slow to learn that charity 
is a blessing to those who possess charity 
and are. forgiving, as well as to those who 
receive charity and are forgiven. 





Why Don’t the Hens Lay? 





* Mrs. Elizabeth B. Groves asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower why her hens do not lay. 
Possibly her hens are very old and should 
be killed and sold to the butcher, or eaten 
and their places supplied with pullets 
which always lay more freely than old 
hens. Or possibly she has a poor breed 
of birds, but usually mixed birds; such as 
many farmers have are good: layers. I 
remember well the many hundred hens 
which my father had upon the old home- 
stead when I was a child. These birds 
were mongrels, and yet they laid abun- 
dantly. We children have often returned 
from the barn with a half bushel basket 
filled with eggs of all colors and sizes. 
Sometimes we were compelled to crawl 
under the floors of the barns where we 
could searcely squeeze our small bodies 
through, in order to find the nests, which, 
in such cases, were usually overflowing 
with eggs. Sometimes hens are fed too 
much corn or other items that make them 
excessively fat, which does not incline 
them to lay many eggs. If hens are con- 
fined in close houses they will not lay as 
freely as they will if they are allowed the 
range of fields where they can gather in- 
sects and feed upon whatever they may 
find, thus securing ample fresh air exer- 
cise, which are as important to hens as 
to human beings. Or possibly the hens 
have learned to eat their eggs. I have 
known hens who were deprived of animal 
food, to eat every egg as fast as laid. If 
a flock of hens has formed the habit of 
eating their eggs, about the best thing to 
do is to kill them and-start a new flock, 
since it is very difficult to break them of 
this habit. But hens that have the free- 
dom of the fields do not as often eat their 
eggs as those that are confined. 





About Thinning Fruit. 


This. is the season of the. year when 
fruit growers should be thinking and plan- 
ning about thinning the fruit from their 
over-burdened peach, pear, apple and other 
fruit trees. Much has been written on 
this subject, and yet only a few of the 
better fruit growers have been induced to 
properly thin out the fruits of their orch- 
ards or vineyards. It requires considerable 
courage to pay men good wages for the 
purpose of spending days or weeks cut- 
ting out superfluous fruit, and yet this 
practice of thinning fruit is one of the 
greatest of all improved methods adapted 
in recent years by fruit growers. Peach 
and plum generally demand thinning of 
fruit more than other kinds. Peaches de- 
mand more thinning than plums on an 
average. The desirable results gained by 
thinning are: First, the life of the tree 
is prolonged and vigor increased by the 
thinning of the fruit, since an overbur- 
dened tree can never be long-lived. Sec- 
ond, much larger, more beautiful and finer 
flavored fruit is secured by thinning. 
Third, the number of baskets secured from 
trees thinned, and the price received per 
basket, will be more than double that of 
fruit from trees that have been over- 
burdened. ‘There are many grape growers, 
who cut the superfitous clusters from their 
grape vines, thus securing larger clusters 
and larger berries, which bring the high- 
est prices. Fruit should be thinned as 
early as it is possible to ascertain with 
certainty how much fruit should be re- 
moved. Usually such fruits as the peach, 
plum, apple and pear should be thinned 
as soofi,as perfected fruit has been de- 
veloped upon the trees far enough to indi- 
Gate that the fruit will not of its own 
weight fall from the trees. 
not practiced thinning and have doubts 
on the question, you should experiment 
with a few trees and watch resul*s care- 











curtains, and can be used when the house 
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bushes. 


ing or outside. This is a mistake. Every 
fest an interest in it. This will greatly 
encourage the teacher. If in addition tu 
this the good people plant the yard with 
maples or elms, with groups of flowering 
plants-along the borders, they will do much 
for the present as well as the coming gen- 
eration. 





A Poor Argument. 





Last evening I heard a speech made by 
a man from California, who was very en- 
thusiastic about that part of our great 
country, and advised Hastern people to 
visit California, assuring them that many 
would never return, since there were so 
many attractions there. In order to en- 
large the attractions of California, this 
speaker mentioned the fact that not one- 
tenth enough cars could be secured for 
shipping the large crop of oranges grown 
_there this season. Therefore, as a result 
the orange growers were compelled, after 
having wrapped their oranges in paper, 
packed them in boxes, and delivered them 
to the railroad station, to draw them back 
upon their farms and spread taem about 
upon the fields, where they were allowed 
to rot, hoping that they would add some 
fertility to the soil. I consider this a poor 
argument for the attractiveness of Cali- 
fornia, since most people who go there to 
live would have to earn their living, and 
this surely was a poor inducement Yor 
money makers in growing oranges, if they 
had to allow them to rot on the soil as 
stated. It might be a great inducement 
for Eastern people to go to California to 
live if oranges were selling at 50 cents 
apiece, since this would encourage the peo- 
ple with the hope that they could make a 
living in the land of their adoption. 
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Letter of Reply to an Experi- 
ment Station. 





Dear Sir: You ask for my opinion in 
regard to the work ofeExperiment Sta- 
tions. I look with much interest for the 
various bulletins sent out by these sta- 
tions, since I have for twenty years been 
preparing copy for farmers and fruit- 
growers and should be in a position to 
know how material of this kind should be 
presented ‘to them. I have learned that 
such material cannot be stated in terms 
too plain or too simple. I do not doubt that 
many bulletins are not fully comprehended 
by every reader. It is necessary that bul- 
letins should be brief and it is best that 
they should be brief, but they should be 
exceedingly plain, so that the meaning can 
be easily pnderstood. After reading bul- 
letins on subjects on which I am inter- 
ested, I am always glad to find at the close 
a summary. This summary in most cases 
is made plainer than the bulletin itself, 
which teaches that to be brief often means 
to be plain or to be easily understood. 
One reason why the summary makes a 
better impression upon the mind is, that 
more of it can be retained and the reader 
has the whole thing before him at a glance. 

I should not object if the same bulletin 
repeated an important feature. I some- 
times do this in my editorial work, feel- 
ing that some things cannot be too forcibly 
impressed upon the reader. 

I have often seen tables of figures pub- 
lished by bulletins which I did ‘not con- 
sider of much value since they were not 
easily understood. Illustrations in bulle- 
tins tell the story briefly and explicitly. 
For: instance, in the last bulletin of the 
Cornell University on spraying are three 
illustrations of spraying outfits which 1 
reproducedyfor the Fruit Grower. No 
amount of type woyld make such an im- 
pression upon the readers as these outline 
cuts. 





Too Much Fertility. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Will you kindly give mea little informa- 
tion and advice? I moved here in North 
Carolina from Illinois whére I was en- 
gaged in general farming. I came here in 
the spring of 1899 and that summer 
cleared out some pine land and got ready 
six acres. In October of that year set out 
the six acres to strawberries of the Lady 
Thompson variety. Last year we got none 
worth mentioning. This year the plants 
- were of good size and blossomed well and 
had quite a good lot of berries on them, 
but were very slow and late in ripening 
at the first and green. It seemed they 
would not get color, but when the warmer 
weather set in (which has been only a 
very few days) they then ripened very 
fast, but were so soft some rotted and they 
would not bear shipment, and from one- 
third to one-half were entirely wasted. We 
picked them as clean as we could get the 
pickers to do it every day, but still there 
was, as I told you, from a third to a halt 
soft and rotten, unfit for shipment. The 
bad we had to pay for picking as well as 
the good, thus making, with the loss of 
the berries and picking, a serious loss. 
The berries would, I suppose, average over 
200 bushels to the acre, good and bad, 
so you can readily see my loss. This is 
my first year with berries. 

As I told, you we came here in the 
spring of 1899. That summ-r we cleared 
and put the ground in as good order us 
could be with new pine land and I put 
1,200 pounds of phosphate to the acre, ae 
I was told, to take~out the acid of the 
soil. This I sowed broadcast and worked 
it in the soil. Then in the fall before set- 
ting the plants I put under them a mix- 
ture of 500 pounds of fish scrap, 600 
pounds of acid phosphate, and 160 pounds 
of muriate of potash to the acre. Then 
in the spring of 1900 put on the same 
quantity again and again in the fall ot 
1900 I put on the same amount per acre 
as each of the other times. This spring 
of 1901 I put on 400 pounds of thirteen 
per cent. acid phosphate, 300 pounds of 
ten per ceht. fish scrap, 160 pounds of mu- 
ridte of potash and eighty pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre. 

Is this the right thing; if not will you 
kindly tell me what to do? 

Does the liming of land have any- 
thing to do with the softening of the ber- 
ries, as it is an alkali? If so, how long 
will it fake for the eitects of it to get ex- 
hausted? oes the nitrate of soda tend 
to soften the berries? What effect has the 
fish scrap on the berries? Please give me 
all the information you can on the fertiliz- 
ing and growing of the berries. I -haye 
made a sad mistake somewhere, but don’t 
exactly know where, and one person will 
tell me one thing and another person an- 
other thing, and which must I believe? 
This is a nice, climate here and I would 
like to stay here, but cannot unless I have 
better success. 

I have read your account of your first 
starting in the fruit. business and find you 
too had difficulties. We have taken the 
Fruit Grower almost since its existence, 





You may ride -all day through the 
country without seeing one rural school- 
house the yard of which has beén properly 
planted with shade trees or ornamental 
Ordinarily school yards are not 
| planted with anything, and as a result they 
have a dismal and forbidding look. There 
are few people who take any interest in 
the district school, either inside the build- 


parent should visit the school and mani- 


nitrate of soda. One ounce to the hill just 
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I think if any one can give advice from 
actual experience you are the one to’ go 
to. ‘Do strawberries run out like some 
other things and would it be better to 
make a change to some other kind? If so 
what kind would you advise? We want 
an early and solid berry that will stand 
shipment; the early berry makes the 
money here almost without exception. The 
‘Lady Thompson is raised here. We haye 
good refrigerator service here; every car 
of berries nicely iced; eighteen cars were 
shipped from here Monday and nearly that 
“many every day since and will be for some 
days to come. Enclosed is a little of the 
soil from a hill of the berries. Perhaps 
you can tell by that what is lacking and 
what is in excess. Please give as full 
as you can your opinion, either by letter 
or in your very next Fruit Grower. The 
land here is very poor. Some nearly all 
sand, that is the higher land; but the low 
land is like the soil I send you and every- 
thing that is planted has to be fertilized. 
Did I fertilize my berries too heavy? Ours 
is nearly level land, just enough fall that 
it carries off the water in the open ditches 
so that there is no standing water on the 
berries. I believe I have given you all 
the details I can to enable you to judge 
where the trouble lies. Thanking you in 
advance, I am, yours very truly—s. I. 
Hamand, Chadbourn, N. C. 

P. S.—Enclosed please find stamp.—S. 
3 See. 

Reply: I have examined sample of soil 
that you sent. This soil appears to be 
very fertile naturally and since it is new 
soil but has not been cropped, I judge that 
it was rich enough before you applied any 
fertilizer. I do not dowbt that you ap- 
plied far more fertilizers than were re- 
quired, and it is possible that this large 
supply of plant food was one reason why 
your strawberries did not do better. But 
it is possible tuat your soil is not natur- 
ally adapted to the strawberry. I should 
experiment in a small way, planting a bed 
without applying any fertilizers. . Experi- 
ments by the acre are expensive, but by 
the dozen plants they are not expensive. 
Therefore, any person starting in to grow 
strawberries or other fruits should first 
learn by planting in a small way whether’ 
their soil is adapted to these fruits.— 
Bditor. 





When the Fruits Appear and the 
Best Time for Use. 





Strawberries appear in market .u.arch 
1st to July 1st, and are best for canning 
in June. 

Cherries from May ist to July 15th. 
They are at their best in June. 

Currants from July 1st to August 15th. 
They should not be used when overripe. 

Raspberries from June ist to August 
15th. They are best in July. 

Huckleberries from June 15th to Sep- 
tember Ist. Can them in July. 

Gooseberries from June ist to August 
15th. They are best for use in July. 

Blackberries from June 15th to August 
15th. Can in July, when prime. 

Apricots and plums appear in our mar- 
ket June 1st, coming in until October ist. 
Can in August and September. 

“ Peaches from July 1st to October 15th. 
Quinces September 1st to December Ist. 
Pears from July 1st to November ist. 
Grapes from July ist to December Ist. 
Rhubarb from May ist to July 1Ist.— 

Farm and Fireside. ; 





Farm Journal Notes, 





Don’t begrudge robin a few cherries. 
No weeds are more injurious than neg- 
ect. 

Anybody can raise -strawberries—with 
@ spoon. 

Economy in youth means an easy chair 
in old age. 

An ounce of ¢ultivation, is worth a pound, 
of manure. 

Berries well picked and packed are well 
received in market. 

Do not let the wheat and rye get dead 
ripe before harvesting. 

Even a nice, refined girl may have a 
rough chap on ‘her hands. 

The devil owes much of his success to 
the fact that he is always on hand. 

Do your pears crack? The remedy is 
to spray with Bordeaux mixture. Do it 
now. 

Just as like as not your lima bean poles 
are too long. It makes the vines tired to 
climb so high. 

Spray the grafts just put in; often they 
do not start off well on account of fungi, 
which Bordeaux mixture wiil cure. 

Don’t wait until your plants are badly 
injured by plant lice before applying. the 
kerosene emulsion or tobacco water. 

To preserve raw fruits or vegetables in 
perfect condition, wrap' in tissue paper 
soaked in a solution of salicylic acid and 
dried. 

For late sugar corn for the table, plazit 
the last week of this month or in July up 
to the Fourth. Such late corn always 
meets a ready sale in market. 

Borers may now be hunted for. Gum 
exuding at the root of peach trees is a 
sure sign of their presence. Dig them out 
with a knife, or kill them with a piece 
of wire. : 

Plenty of potash makes firm and sweet 
fruit. That is why the experienced recom- 
mend the liberal use of wood ashes, and 
of German potash salts in orchards .and 
vineyards. 

June is a good month to prune all orch- 
ard trees. The cuts will heal over better 
than when the pruning is done at any 
other time of year. So if you did not 
trim last winter or early spring, do it now. 
The best way to renovate an old orchard 
is to move it over to the other side of the 
farm and set out thrifty young trees. 
Grub out and burn up the old trees, clean 
up the old site and use it for a garden, 
field or pasture. 

Prepare to plant beans or some other 
hoed crops among the young trees. ‘This 
will ensure good manuring and clean cul- 
tivation. Peas or buckwheat may be 
grown in old orchards, the crop to be 
plowed under or “hogged’’? down. 

After a soaking rain hoe around the 
newly-set tree and mulch with strawy ma- 
nure. Should have been, done in May, 
but not too late yet. This will prevent 
tge roots from drying out during the sum- 
mer, and give the tree a fine start the 
first year. This is important. 

Once a week is none too often to culti- 
vate. canteloups up to the time when the 
vines are ready *to occupy. the entire 
ground and fruit has begun to set. This 
crop, like tomatoes, is much benefited by 


before the final cultivation will improve 
the vigor of the vine and help to hold the 
bloom from falling. 

Young plantations of blackberries should 
be kept well cultivated. Summer pinch- 
ing is needed in all. When the new 
growth reaches a height of three feet, nip 
out the tips. This will make the canes 
stocky and strong, and bring out strong 
laterals. The latter may also be pinched 
back when théy, reach a foot and a half 
or more in length. 

To make the most of the garden every 
spot should be continuously occupied by 
some useful crop. As soon as one veg- 
etable is gathered, clear up the spot, dig 
it over with hoe, spade, hand plow, etc., 
then plant at once with another desirable 
crop. We have choice among many crops, 





Prof. L. H. Bati¢y on What Be. 
comes of the Nursery Stock, 





Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower, 

While 250 million trees were sold by ny. 
serymen last spring only 150 million arg 
alive to-day, including all planted by fruit 
growers in past years. This is as nearly 
as I can quote Prof. Bailey’s first word; 
before the recent Nurserymen’s Associa. 
tion at Niagara Falls. I quote from mem. 
ory and may not be quite accurate in fig. 
ures in every instance. Only one tree jy 
sixteen lives at all. Only on in five lives 
to yield any fruit. Only one tree in 109 
that lives gives anything like good results, 
The loss of seeds is equally as great. Thess 
facts\indicate great carelessness, or lack 
of experience in planting trees or seeds, 
yet the loss is no greater than that which 
seems to occur to the usual forces of ng. 
ture, though in nature there is no waste 
of substance. The robin hatches, say fiyg 
young birds each season. If all the young 
lived in ten years the increase from one pair 
of birds would amount to 50,000 birds; thus 
the world would be overrun. with robins, 
In nature not one seed in one thousand 
lives to make a plant or tree, and of those 
that live not one in 100 ever reaches the 
blossoming stage. Not one fish egg of 
1,000 hatches, and but few that hatch 
survive long enough to reach mature size, 
If all the fish eggs Hiatched and all young 
fishes lived the waters of earth would ha 
come solid with fish, so as to impede nay. 
igation. 

It is not the fault of nurserymen that 
more trees sold and planted do not live to 
produce abundant harvests of fine fruit, 
Many people who plant trees have not the 
experience necessary to. make them live 
and thrive. Many planters do not do as 
well as they know how to do, in planting 
trees.. If every planter made all of his 
trees live and produce as they might the 
markets would be flooded. John Burrows 
considers the personality of each tree and 
vine. As we passed over his place he 
would remark: ‘This tree or vine needs 
more pruning, this vine was pruned too 
closely, that one needs spraying, the other 
needs having its fruit thinned,” etc. He 
knows the personal need of each. Time 
sifts out all dross, hence nurserymen 
should be watchful. If poor varieties are 
sold they will be discarded later. If you 
sell poor trees your trade will diminish, 
The careless planting of trees by the orch- 
ardist creates a larger demand from nur- 
serymen. While it is your duty to in- 
struct the fruit grower who plants your 
products you are not responsible if that 
man neglects your advice. 


‘*A Wife Wanted.” 


A REPLY TO THE WIDOWER. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In looking over the last copy of Green's 
I'ruit Grower I noticed the communication 
entitled ‘“‘Wanted A Wife.” I read also 
your comments on the letter, and noticed 
that you say you have been happily mar- 
ried for thirty years. Oh, what a blessed 
life that must be, to have the partner of 
your youth spared to you through life. I 
think the same as you do, Mr. Editor, that 
to be happy in married life, there must be 
an unselfish love between husbanc and 
wife. I also think that no matter how many 
times a person may marry there is no wife 
or husband like the first one. A person 
in younger days does not always stop to 
consider every point as they would in later 
years, so they marry, and if spared to each 
other through life, then what a happy life 
to live. But on the other hand, if one is 
taken away by death and the other left, 
what then must be the condition of the 
one who is left to go on, through life alone, 
giving up all the pleasures of association 
with the loved one? 
again even if it be for convenience, as with 
some people it is almost impossible to get 
along with business, and -bring up the, 
family alone. I can fully sympathize with 
the writer of the letter referred to. I was 
left a widow, with small children to take 
care of, my youngest being only a baby, 
but I haye brought them up and they are 
now old enough to go to school. They are 
a great comfort to me. I was obliged to 
sell my husband’s business, which was a 
great trial for me, but as your correspond- 
ent says, how could I hire a man to run it, 
since people would talk, ana that seems 
to be the worst trouble. One must get on 
alone or be subject to criticism. This is 
not right, as people left alone by the death 
of their companion must do the best they 
can for themselves. I do not wish you to 
think by my replying to this letter, that I 
would wish to marry again. Not so, I 
am very comfortably situated, but I wish 
to give my views on the subject as a pel- 
son who has had .experience.— Widow. 

Note: The above is a sensible view of 
this subject from one who has had ex- 
perience, and I publish it with pleasure. 
I desire for Green’s Fruit Grower articles 
similar to this, that is, articles of human 
interest from people who can speak from 
experience. Human experience on various 
topics is what makes any publication of 
value to its readers. The letter referred 
to by this lady was written by a widower 
and published in full in our last issue. The 
writer was a sincere and honest man who 
has lost his wife, who has young children 
to bring up, and must attend to all family 
matters. While in comfortable circum- 
stances, he is not a wealthy man, and the 
question naturally arose, what was he to 
do without a wife? He could not employ 
a woman to manage his housework, with- 
out being criticised by his neighbors. 
Surely this man needed a wife and should 
have one. There is much nonsense indulged 
in by the good people of this ag~ in regard 
to the question of marriage, and thought- 
less people are inclined to make fun of the 
calamities of others. They are inclined to 
sneer at the unfortunate man who has lost 
his wife, or the unfortunate woman who 
has lost. her husband, when these peopieé 
seem at all inclined to secure another life 
partner, but why should they sneer? Surely 
getting married is a proper thing to 40, 
sanctioned by the Bible and the courts, 
and it is the wise thing for the widow ° 
the widower to be on the lookout for a lifé 
partner. I have sympathy for the unfor 
tunate, and any man or woman who has 
lost the companion of life’s journey is cer 
tainly among the most unfortunate. Noth- 
ing would delight me more than to aid 10 
bringing about a happy marriage betwee! 
such unfortunate people, providing I could 
accomplish this purpose with delicacy. The 
widower referred to appealed to me to aid 
him in finding a wife. I have taken some 
steps toward that desirable end and would 
be glad to take further steps. Surely I 
should be very careful as to what I say °F 
do in such cases, since all these commun! 
cations are written in strict confidence. 
People who desire to get married are }2 
need of greater facilities for bring!ns 
about that desired result. Society is mainly 
organized for the purpose of marrying ° 
the young men and women of the various 
social sets. Young people are dctive in 
cial affairs °until they are married, but 
after marriage society is largely laid asia¢ 
As I have said before, much good bas 
been done by churches in the way of fur 
nishing means through which young Pe” 
ple are brought together and thus happily 
married. Matrimonial agencies and aout 
cations might be exceedingly helpful, 2” 
might do good work, were the manage’s 
or editors honest and conscientious 1D their 
work; but in many instances they are 5! 








such as celery, peas, early sweet corn, 
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peppers, late tomatoes, cucumbers, etc, 


ply scalawags, thus their work has been 
brought into ill repute.—Editor, 















































































































































































































No, I say, marry, 
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“t will not wish thee riches or the glow 
of greatness, but that wheresoe’er thou go 
some weary heart will gladden at thy smile; 
gome weary life know sunshine for awhile. 
And so thy years shall be a track of ~ ra 
Like angel footsteps passing thro’ the night,” 











A Prayer for Patience. 


“oh, dreary Hfe!” wecry. “Oh, dreary life!” 
wed nil the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks 
and herds 
serenely live while we are keeping strife 
With heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean 
ras 
Unslacked the d 
Tnweary sweep; 


rive 
Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest 
trees 
qT show above the unwasted stars that 
In their glory. Oh, thou God of old! 
Grant ~ some smaller grace than comes to 
these; 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and 


old. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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More Mistakes, 


We can read of somebody being success- 
ful, contented and happy without the 
slightest thrill of pleasure; and will say 
to ourself, “‘Umph! perhaps!” says Helen 
M. Warner, in Journal of Agriculture. 
Way down deep in our- utmost heart we 
have a feeling of incredulity and we think 
we could have done much better if we had 
wanted to. But mistakes—we can easily 
believe the whole thing, and more. So 
when we read that some one we know 
(either personally or by reputation) makes 
mistakes, then we experience a thrill of 
delight. We are thoroughly at home now 
and we can sympathize. We understand 
the case thoroughly. We know exactly 
how it is ourselves, for we have been there. 
We too—must we acknowledge it—have 
made bushels of mistakes and have not 
yet finished. Good gracious! 

What a glorious feeling of equality there 
is mixed with our sympathy, as we re- 
fect that Mrs. Wing and Mrs. MeVey and 
dozens more of our best writers are in the 
same boat with ourselves. It is truly said, 
“misery loves company,” and we are not 
only glad of the company but it is com- 
pany that will help keep off “the blues.’ 
We cannot grow lonely or down-hearted 
in such a cheerful crowd, and we begin to 
believe it is rather enjoyable than other- 
wise to make a few mistakes occasionally, 
enough at least to make things interesting 
and relieve the monotony of every-day life. 





Charm of Manner. 


It was at one of the most brilliant func- 
tions of the opening season that a man 
recently remarked to an interested onlook- 
er: “The only empire freely conceded to 
women is that of manner; but it is worth 
all the rest put together.” 

And a young mother of the writer’s ac- 
guaintance, speaking of her baby girl, said 
earnestly: “If I might claim a fairy god- 
mother’s single gift for her it should not 
be beauty, intellect nor wit, but that charm 
of manner which makes its possessor uni- 
versally liked.” We instinctively feel that 
the grf@ces and amenitiés of life must al- 
ways fbe largely under the direction of 
women, and these graces and amenities 
are too strong a power to be ignored.. One 
often sees Women who may be intellect- 
ually ignorant and narrow, but whose 
charming manners give them a social 
power quite beyond their broader and bet- 
ter educated sisters: 

And, after all, to make pleasantness and 
peace for all one’s little world, to make 
one’s house a place where every guest en- 
ters eagerly and leaves reluctantly, to give 
courage to the timid, ease to the awkward, 
to repress undue vigor of discussion and 
to make even controversy pleasant, all be- 
longs to woman’s traditional sphere, and it 
18a sphere so important that even the vir- 
tues are not quite complete without it.— 
Newark Call. 





Open Air for Women, 


_ When women everywhere get rid of the 
idea that time spent in open-air recreation 
iS time wasted we shall see a finer race 
of human beings. The girls of the period 
have gone a long way in acceptance of this 
healthful belief in fresh air and exercise. 
American girls have ever been admired for 
beauty and charm, but hitherto our young 
Women as a whole have lacked staying 
Power, They have had vivacity,~esprit, 
and grace, but they have tired too soon 
and faded too early. A woman should not 
begin to go off at thirty; she should, with 
Proper attention to diet, sleep, and sys- 
tematic life in the open, be far lovelier 
then than at twenty and little older in ap- 
pearance. Considering woman as an in- 
dividual, there is no reason why she should 
© inferior to man in vigor nor less able 
~~ he to take on herself the burdens of 
fe, Certainly she may fence, swim, go 
yachting, and generally “seek red blood 
'n the open.” Englishwomen can no longer 
carry off the palm from their American 
jonsins for enjoyment of outdoor exercise 
2 all weathers, and for ability to take 
0g walks and rides. Their only remain- 
lng advantage lies in the fact that we 
ave over here inherited a handicap in the 
Toublesome Puritan conscience which 
Makes us self-condemnatory whenever we 
- having a good time, and inclines us 
“ be suspicious of our own rectitude when 
® are devoting daylight to honest play. 
~Lollier’s Weekly, New York. 





Color of Dress and Complexion. 


The brilliant colors such as red and 
pelea color, do not accord with all bru- 
— as is generally believed. To bru- 
9 with a delicate complexion and vel- 

_e eyes, pale blue, periwinkle blue and 

“inese rose are much more advantageous, 
ba en the skin is tinted more with orange 
— yellow we can make it roseate by 
“ Talizing the yellow. The yellow color, 
. Pecially maize color, preduces this effect 
Pon the black haired and chestnut haired 
han and in this case only suits the bru- 
ory The blondes, however, should 
ane all yellow tints that more or legs re- 
aah e the color of their hair. To these 
a lue colors, from the marine blue’ to the 
shtest pale blue, are eminently suitable. 
: those with golden blonde and sandy 
4ir the intermediate colors, such as dark 


Yilet, smaragdine and ruby red are ad- 
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% tga will enhanee the dignity of their 
| jbearance by dressing in gray, pale blue 


2d similar intermediate colors. The lighter 
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chestnut color of the hair requires the 
same tints as the blonde hair. 

As regards the other colors, a delicate 
green is favorable to all fair complexions 
which are deficient in rose, but it is not 
favorable to complexions that are‘more red 
than ‘rosy, nor to those tnat have a tint 
of orange mixed with brown, because the 
red they add to this tint will be of a brick 
red hue. In the last case a dark green 
will be less objectionable than a delicate 
green. 

Violet imparts some greenish yellow to 

fair complexions. It augments the yellow 
tint of yellow and orange skins. Violet, 
then, is one of the least favorable colors 
to the skin, at least when it is not suffi- 
ciently deep to whiten it by contrast of 
tone. Orange is too brilliant to be ele- 
gant. It makes fair complexions blue, 
whitens those which have an orange tint, 
and gives a green ‘hue to those of a yellow 
tint. 
- White, especially a lustreless white, such 
as cambric muslin, assorts well with a 
fresh complexion, of which it relieves the 
rose color, but it is unsuitable to com- 
plexions which have a disagreeable tint, 
because white always exalts all colors by 
raising the tone. Black draperies, lower- 
ing the tone of the colors with which they 
are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin, and 
suit almost every complexion.—Tribune: 





Bedspreads of Net. 


To a dainty summer-room the new bed- 
spreads of net contribute a particularly 
airy effect. They are made of a heavy 
variety which comes for the purpose, and 
are long enough to fall over the sides. A 
showy Russian lace three inches wide fin- 
ishes the edge, deep valances to correspond 
being set round the bed. One seen was 
used with a bedroom set of wood finished 
in green enamel; the net spread was laid 
over green gatine. Another over colonial 
yellow was used with a mahogany set of 
a light and graceful design in a room hung 
with colonial yellow drapery; a Japanese 
rug in buff and white was on the floor, 
and the paper had an effective yellow and 
white’ stripe, with a close wreath-pattern 
of gray flowers introduced.—New York 
Evening Post. 





Young Girls of Corea. 


Marriage does not bring happiness to 
girls in Corea any more than to those in 
other parts of the Far East. When young 
a girl is allowed a freedom which is 
denied her later, and it is not till she at- 
tains the dignity of being a mother-in-law 
that she begins to enjoy life again. 

The daughter of a Corean house is of 
Jittle consequence, while a son is of great 
importance, and his advent into the family 
circle is always welcomed with joy. When 
very young the boys and girls play to- 
gether, but when they reach the age of 
eight or ten a great distinction is made. 
In the families of wealth, where none vf 
the women of the family are obliged to do 
any of the housework or toil in the fields, 
the daughters are secluded in the part of 
the house reserved for the women, into 
which no men are allowed to enter. Their 
brothers dwell in the men’s apartments, 
where they are free to do what they please. 

Education in Corea is provided to a cer- 
tain extent for the boys and young men, 
but it is almost an unheard-of thing for‘a 
girl to be allowed to learn anything out- 
side of the purely domestic accomplish- 
ments. The girl is a mere chattel; she is 
not even considered a unit of society. As 
an illustration of how far this idea is car- 
ried it is interesting to note that the girl 
has literally no name. When she is a mere 
child a surname is given to her for con- 
venience, but when she marries she gives 
it up and merges her identity in that of 
her husband. Her parents call her by the 
ward or district in which she contracted 
her marriage; her parénts-in-law ¢all her 
by the name of the village from which 
she has come. Later on, when she has 
children, she is named the “Mother of So 
and So.”’*Tribune. 





Household Talks. 


To make a delicious cucumber salad, 
pare the eucwmbers and put them into ice 
water. Whip stiff one and one-half cup- 
fuls of cream, and fold into it four table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, the same quan- 
tity of horseradish, a teaspoonful of salt 
and two or three dashes of ‘paprika. Stand 
this dressing on the ice. Just before serv- 
ing, dry the cucumbers in a napkin. Cut 
them in thin slices; dress with oil, vinegar, 
salt and pepper, and arrange on a bed of 
lettuce. Cover with the whipped cream, 
and send any that may remain to the table 
in a bowl. 

In place of creamed oysters, that have 
occupied an honored place in the bill of 
fare during the winter, creamed chicken 
or sweetbreads will be found equally de- 
lightful. For every pair of sweetbreads 
allow one can of mushrooms or three 
pounds 6f chicken. Parboil and piek apart 
the sweetbreads, or cut the chicken into 
dice, and wash and chop the mushroofns 
fine. Make two cupfuls of cream sauce, 
allowing one tablespoonful of flour and the 
saine quantity of butter to every cupful of 
eream. Add the mushrooms and sweet- 
breads. . Season with salt and paprika and 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley if it is 
wanted. / 

The time is at hand when lemonade will 
again be wanted. -The best is made of 
boiling water. Squeeze the juice from three 
large or four small lemons into an earthen 
bowl. Add two tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar and the grated rind of one 
lemon. urn in four cupfuls of boiling 
water and cover closely. When it is cool, 
stand on the¥ice until chilled. 

BE. H. D.—For a cleaning iuid nothing 
is better than gasolene or naphtha. Hither 
can be obtained in any ‘Village, and will 
be less trouble than a mixture that has 
to be packed. In using gasolene or naphtha, 
apply it with a soft woollen cloth to the 
soiled spot, and rub lightly until it is dry. 
It is a-good idea to follow up the appli- 
‘eation with a general light rubbing over 
the surrounding part of the garment. Then 
let it hang in the air until the odor has 
gone, 

Mrs. E. 8. Dean.—To make a filling for 
veal patties put one-half cupful of veal 
stock and one-half cupful of cream into a 
saucepan over the fire. In another pan 
melt one tablespoonful of butter and add 
to it one tablespoonful of flour. When 
this mixture is smooth, add to it the 
hot stock. and cream and stir until it 
thickéns. Season with salt and pepper, 
and add the beaten yolks of two eggs. As 
soon as these are smooth turn in one cup- 
ful of diced cold cooked veal, and when it 
is heated through fill the pattie cases. To 
vary the seasoning two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped canned mushrooms may be 
used,’or one teaspoonful of onion juice or 
two of minced parsley. Some people like 
a few capers. Only puff paste is suitable 
for the pattie cases, as pie pasté, be it ever 
so nice, will not rise to the required thick- 
ness.—Tribune. 

Live in a thankful spirit, and you will 
find more and more to be thankful for.) 
Begin by resolving not to forget your 
mércies, and you will gradually come to 
feel the thought of them a constant inspir- 
ation of happiness.—Brooke Herford. 
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Last night there came before me 
As in my dreams I lay, 
A tiny, toddling creature, 
So busy at her play, ; 
With brown locks, crowning Archly 
A face so pure and white, 
And dark eyes, sparkling gaily 
With depths of happy ligat. 


Then on my lap she clambered, 
And, with a gentle touch, 
She wiped away the tear-drops. 
That troubled her so much. 
I felt the soft hand on my _ cheek 
The warm breath fanned my brow; 
I clasped the dear form in my arms, 
I held my girlie now. 


What rapture thrilled oy 4 every wertét 
What bliss was this, to hold 

My loved one close unto my heart; - 
Twas joy and peace untold. . 

The little hands had dried the tears 
And nestled on my cheek; 

The lustrous eyes gazed into mise, 
I was too glad to speak. 


It was one happy moment, 

A taste of heavenly bliss, 
As I bent o’er the little face 

And left a mother’s kiss. 
I woke—to see the glimmer 

Of a cold, gray winter’s dawn; 
My cheeks with bitter tears were wet, 

ne little hands were gone. 
—Maine Farmer. 





THE STAY-AT-HOMES. . 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by out 

regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 

One comfort, there is a large army of 
stay-at-homes and why not make hot July 
and August bearable, if not enjoyable. In 
the first place look at it sensibly. Think 
of your privileges and not worry or let a 
cross word pass your lips. Much can be 
done to simplify your work. Take iron- 
ing, that bugbear, for a hot morning. Two- 
thirds of the clothes can be folded 
smoothly and put away; nine out of ten 
would never know that they had not been 
pressed. Cooking is another hard prob- 
lem. Give up greasy meats and graviés. 
Buy more fruit and have the cereals. 
Don’t feel you are an extravagant wretch 
if you indulge in ice cream several times 
a week. The money can be saved for it 
from not buying so.much meat. ‘ The chil- 
dren will be delighted and it is nourish- 
ing. Much can be done to make the house 
more comfortable. Keep the blinds closed 
and if you live in the city use the hose 
plentifully.. As for a gas or oil range, it is 
almost indispensable and will almost save 
its cost the first year in time, temper and 
fuel. Live out doors as much as possible. 
Most of us have something in the shape 
of a yard. Why not spread the table once 
in a while in a shady corner? It will be 
a change at least and that is what we 
want. Instead of hot tea or coffee have 
cool drinks. Nothing so refreshing as lem- 
onade or jelly water or cold tea or coffee. 
At home you can indulge in old, loose 
dresses and with a fan and a good story 
we can get through a hot afternoon en- 
joyably. Two or three times a week pack 
a lunch basket with bread and butter, 
plain cookies and bananas, that seem made 
expressly for excursions, and start off in 
the trolley. A few miles will bring you 
to the park or some pleasant place in the 
country, and the change will uo as\much 
good as if you spent fifty dollars for a 
week’s stay at some hotel. ‘There is one 
consolation for the stay-at-homes, the 
children are much better off and really 
happier. Besides, in these large public 
places, the food is not good for them and 
they are apt to hear and see many things 
you will always regret. It all depends on 
“making the best of it.” When your jaded 
friends come home in the fall and perhaps 
have a fit of sickness, as many do, you 
will conclude that staying at home through 
July and August is not so bad after all. 


BOTH SIDES. 


A tired little woman sat in her chair 
by, the window looking at her neighbor as 
she entered her carriage and was driven 
off in state. 

“Tf I was only Mrs. Percival,’ she 
thought, “she has three servants, can ride 
when she likes, and is not bothered with a 
thousand and one cares as I am. Shé 
can give her nice little dinners, and not 
get so tired in preparation that she can- 
not enjoy her friends. She doesn’t have 
to hold on to the last penny and turn 
her old clothes upside down and inside 
out as I have to.” And so she went on 
quite bitterly. As her rich neighbor was 
returning from her ride she glanced across 
the street and saw a pretty sight. The 
two children had come from school and 
when Mrs. Case opened the door and sat 
upon the steps they jumped into her arms 
with happy laughter and kisses. 

“If I was only Mrs, Case,” sighed the 
rich woman, “I would give up all this 
style to haye two such little ones to love 
and work for. I wish I lived in such a 
cosy little home and need not entertain a 
lot of people that only care to come be- 
cause they can have a good dinner. Ah! 
me)” 

A young man went to hear a famous 
orator and he with the crowd was spell- 
bound by his eloquence that moved his 
audience as easily as the breeze rustles the 
leaves. “If I only was that man,” he 
thought, ‘‘and could carry along tue multi- 
tude, according as I willed,’ and the 
tired speaker, jaded, worn with many re- 
sponsibilities, was saying to himself: “It 
doesn’t pay. I would give up all this 
‘golden speech,’ as they call it, to be as 
eare-free as that young carpenter who 
bashfully hung his head when I spoke to 
him.” 

“O! mamma!” said’a little girl after a 
visit to a rich child. “She had ten dolls, 
a toy piano, a baby wagon and a musical 
box that played lots of tunes. If the 
fairies would only let us change places for 
a little while.” But she soon forgot her 
envious wishes, skipping rope on the side- 
walk, while the rich child, feeble in health, 
looked through the window and longed to 
be her. 

The moral of it is: Look at your own 
blessings and not enviously at yous neigh- 
bors, remembering what the old blind 
woman said who was listening with delight 
to a hand organ. “Thank God I’m not deaf 
and I know that none have all and aH 
have something to be thankful for.” 


BOTHERING QUESTIONS. - 


I was getting the heel of ‘my stocking 
into the foot and we all know it is a te- 
dious, perplexing job. It was count, cast 
off, take up the stitches and slip and bind. 
The little five-year-old sat on the floor and 
opened the flood gates of her questioning 
on this wise: 

“Auntie! What makes summer and win- 
ter come?” i 

“QO! they have to,” said I, speaking with 
the unused needles in my mouth. 

“What makes Sunday and Monday 
come?” went on my little torment. 

I mumbled a reply and went on with my 
counting. 

“What makes everything come?” was 
the last stone to break the camel’s back. 

“Margaret Victoria Van Fleet!” said I, 
“go into the next room and sit in that 
chair. You are enough to torment a 
saint!” 

The little girl burst into tears and said, 
“I want to know ,about things!’ 

It was still, but looking up I saw. the 
child with drooping head and my heart 
smote me. “Poor little inquisitive,” 
thought I. “She is in this world where 
everything is so new and strange and no 
wonder she want to know about things.” 





Charity begins at home, but should not 
end there.—Old Proverb, ie I 
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So I put the old stocking aside, took her 
on mv lap andeanswered her questions as 


“T well as I could. The patience it 
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takes to 
| gratify these wide-awake little ones! “It 
is not naughtiness that prompts them to 
investigate the sewing machine, but a won- 
dering curiosity ‘to see the wheels go 
round.” You find the thread entangled 
with everything in sight and most likely a 
stinging slap sends the child away howl- 
ing. But try a little quiet talk, explain- 
ing things and tell how much mischief 
restless fingers have caused. When the 
child gets older there will be a more puz- 
zling set of questions. “How do the little 
kitties come?” “What makes the chickens 
come out of the eggs?” and so on. Some 
mothers shut the child right up and tell 
him, she will hear no more such foolish 
questions and then he learns the truth 
in a low, objectionable way. Take him 
aside and tell the truth about ihe secrets 
of life, in a reverential manner. Better 
hear it from mother than from the vile 
boys in the neighborhood. 

Have patience with the children’s ques- 
tions. In answering them you will learn 
lessons yourself. 


A BEAUTY TRAP. 


These long, beautiful summer days will 
come to an end and now is the time to 
plan and make a real beauty trap for the 
cheérless winter days. Don’t think fern 
cases such costly things that only rich 
folks can have them. A very smalf sum, 
if you add brains, can get one up and cer- 
tainly to have it in the sitting room win- 
dow where you can look through the beau- 
tiful shades of green of the different ferns 
and plants, robs winter of half its terrors. 


If you have some old window sash with 
glass stored in the cellar rejoice and make 
your trap as early as possible, for it takes 
some time to get the plants growing. First, 
have made a_tin box (zine is better) a 
little smaller-than your sash. Fasten this 
to two side pieces of wood and have the 
top glass hinged on so as to lift up and 
down. A handy bo: with tools will de- 
light to"do this. Paint the zinc green, as’ 
it will not rust easily; also the sides that 
hold the glass and this must be put over 
the zinc box, placed on a table. Fill the 
inner box an inch or two high with bits 
of crock and charcoal, placing the soil on 
top, Now comes the most delightful part. 
Get the children together with baskets 
and trowels, with a godd-sized lunch 
basket well filled and go off for a day in 
the woods. You will find plenty of old 
stumps with leaf mold, black and full of 
richness for your ferns and things to feed 
upon, and make your box a thing of 
beauty. A partridge vine with its red 
berries is a darling of the woods and will 
flourish in your box, ana surely you will 
find plenty of moss. Perhaps one or two 
wild ferns may be carefully taken up to 
bring homé, but they are sure to die down 
in late fall,and what we want is a little bit 
of the forest in the winter. After the rich 
soil is carefully placed over the crocks in 
the pan and the moss and vine tucked into 
the corners,go to the florist and buy a small 
Sword fern and others that he will recom- 
mend to put under the glass; add a Kenil- 
worth ivy and Tradescantia. Now your 
beauty trap will be complete and my word 
for it you will have a comfort for all the 
dreary winter. It is little care too, for 
there are only two important rules. Don’t 
let the hot sun shine on the glass and Keep 
the soil moist, but not too wet. 





Spinach Balls. 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
two of flour; when blended add tablespoon- 
ful of cream and three-fourths cup ‘of 
cooked spinach chopped fine. Beat well, 
remove from the fire and add two eggs, 
one at a time. Season with one-third tea- 
spoonful salt, one saltspoon pepper and a 
few grains of mace. Butter a tablespoon 
and fill with the spinach mixture, making 
it level with the edge of the spoon, and 
pouch in a sauce pan of boiling water 
four ‘or five minutes, or until firm. The 
water must not boil hard, but simply sim- 
mer very gently at one side. Six or more 
balls may be cooked at one time. Let 
drain in a colander while making a cream 
sauce. Reheat the balis in the sauce and 
serve. Three or four capers and a tea- 
spoonful of the sauce may be placed on 
top of each ball and the rest of the sauce 
poured around the balls—Golden Age 
Cook Book. 





Cheese Ramekins and Puffs. 


Cheese ramekins are generally made with 
the addition of a few bread crumbs to give 
them substance. Crumble a slice of stale 
baked bread, leaving out the hard crust. 
Cover with a cup of boiling water. Let 
it soak a quarter of an hour in a place on 
the stove, where it will not cook. Strain 
off any surplus milk, but do not squeeze 
the bread crumbs out of the milk. Add 
two even tablespoonfuls’ of butter, which 
the warm bread crumbs will melt, and four 
heaping tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Ordinary American dairy cheese, 
if it is sharp in flavor, will do, but Par- 
mesan or half-Parmesan cheese is better. 
It can be purchased at the larger groceries, 
already grated, in bottles. After adding 
the cheese, add half a teaspoonful of pre- 
pared or French mustard, half a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, half a saltspoonful of salt and 
the yolks of three eggs. Beat very thor- 
oughly. Meantime have the whites of 
three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, as firm 
as you can beat it. “Stir it slowly into the 
other mixture, folding it in very carefully, 
so as to break down the whites of the eggs 
as little as possible. Have buttered rame- 
kin cups or paper cases to bake them in. 
They should each hold. about half a gill. 
Fill them half full after buttering Ahem, 
and set them in a°very hot oven. They 
should bake in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Serve the ramekins at once. They will fall 
like a cheese souffle, if they wait. 

We repeat by request, the rule for cheese 
souffle. Put two level teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter in a frying pan to melt. Add a/heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour and stir the mix- 
ture until smooth and frothy. Add slowly 
half a cup of milk and boil one minute; 
then add half a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch 
of cayenne pepper and finally a cup of 
grated cheese. Pour the mixture in a bowl 
and set it away to cool. Wuen it is thor- 
oughly cold, add the whites of three eggs 
beaten as stiff as they can be beaten. Turn 
the mixture into little porcelain lined cups, 
or in a large shallow porcelain lined cup, 
and bake it ten or twelve minutes.— 


Tribune. 





Nothing Better—Because It is Th 
; Best of All. : 

For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for their 
children while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle 
of ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’”’ for chil- 
dren Teething. Its value {s incalculable. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediate- 
ly. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures diarrhoea, regu- 
lates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflamma- 
| tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
System. . ‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 





¥ » cents & bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
3 Aveta Soothing Syrup.” 1840-1901. 
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The New Tenant, 


Now, when he left life, I drew 
Close shut the caseménts of my heart 
And locked the ‘door, and in each part 
eel pera yg reigned, eer .* new. 
nf sunshine ‘ou 
The barrier of astenaa. doors; “ 
fe dust lay thick upon the floors 
Where rosemary was strewn, and rue, 


But on-a certain day came one 
Who knocked and would not be denied, 
And threw the rusted casements wide 
And efitered with the wind and sun. 
The dingy webs that grief had spun, 
The dust that sad néglect had laid, 
The faded hangings, rent and frayed, 
Had vanished er@ hig work was done, 


Ob, he hath swept my heart for me 
Clean of old sorrowing and doubt, 
And he hath set it aH about 
With peace and happy certainty. 
pe, home be glad for such as he, 
nd very sweét, nor let him find 
‘Bhat ghost one tenant left behind, 
That silent, sad-eyed . memory. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in Warper’s Bazar. 


Strawberry Jelly. 


Make a plain jelly with gelatine accord- 
ing to the directions given with every 
package. When partly cdol place part of 
the jelly in the bottom of a mold, add 
strawberries which have been halved with 
a silvef knife, and sweeten. Then more 
jelly and more strawberries until the mold 
is full. Serve with whipped cream or a 
very sweet, soft custard. 





Pineapple Syrup. 


Fruit syrups, a comparatively new con- 
serve, have rapidly’ won their way to favor, 
and are as delicious for flavoring ices, pud- 
dings, custards, gelatine, jellies, charlotte 
russe and blanc mange as the fresh fruit. 
To prevent jellying the juice is cooked only 
a short time, consequently the syrup .will 
not keep unless sealed air tight, and kept 
in a cool place. Pare, chop and mash 
enough pineapples to make a quart of 
juice, and strain through a jelly bag. Put 
four pounds of granulated sugar in a pre- 
serving kettle, with one quart of water 
and boil steadily until a little dropped in 
cold water can be rolled between the 
fingers. Add the fruit juice, stir well, and, 
as soon as it boils, seal in pint size glass 
fruit jars. When cold wrap every jar-in 
brown paper, and put away as stated 
above.—New York Observer. 





Cleaning Bronzes and All Kinds 
of Bric-a-Brac. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

A young girl, a constant reader of this 
paper, wishes me to send her the best 
method of cleaning “bronzes and bric-a- 
brac.” She must be an industrious, good 
daughter, for she writes me that she takes 
all the responsibility of caring for the bric- 
a-brac and parlor and wishes to excel in 
it; always to be learning if possible a bet- 
ter way. I will send you a method which 
is excellent, and helps busy women on 
considerably, as the cleaning of bric-a-brac 
is exceedingly tedious and hard to do. This 
simple method has given great satisfaction: 
“Kirst collect the whole of your bric-a- 
brac together and keep a littie stiff brush 
especially for this work, and make a good 
cleansing suds of rain water; have it hot, 
and add enough gold dust washing pow- 
der to make it do the work quickly. Rub 
the brush into every niche and corner 
until they begin to look clean. This suds 
removes every bit of dirt. Rinse through 
clean, warm water and wipe dry with a 
chamois skin. There is no better way 
than this.—Jane. 





Laundering Lace Curtains. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Dear Editor: A young housekeeper 
wishes to know how to launder her lace 
curtains for the first time and she hears 
how the professional cleaners tear them 
and leave holes sometimes, so she is prac- 
tical and industrious and reads your house- 
hold department to get recipes and aids 
for keeping her along. I will give a recipe 
used by myself and by other good house- 
keepers like Marion Harland (who recom- 
mends it) and is awthority upon all such 
matters pertaining to household work 
First, take your curtains down, remove 
the hooks and pins, then shake all dust 
out thoroughly and mend every little hole 
and darn the thin places. Then fill a tub 
full of hot rain water (as hot as you can 
bear your hands in) and add enough Pear- 
line to make a good cleansing suds, then 
“souse”’ them up: and down in this, rub 
between the hands un'til clean, and then 
rinse in clear water the same temperature 
as the first water and squeeze them be- 
tween the hands until all water is out 
(don’t wring them), and pin your sheets 
on the carpet in a spare room and pin 
your curtains to them smoothly, stretch- 
ing them evenly and pin every point 
down, not omitting one. Leave the cur- 
tains there until they tare perfectly dry 
and when taken up they will look like 
new. It is a very easy and satisfactory 
way and your curtains will last twice as 
long as if washed carelessly by an indif- 
ferent laundress. I know how to sym- 
pathize with young housekeepers, espe- 
cially a careful, ambitious one, eager to 
have everything done right, and anxious 
to learn the best way.—S. H. H. 





The Housekeeper, 


Small Meats.—Or those quickly prepared 
aree best when you wish to indulge in 
meat in Warm weather, says Lida Ames 
Willis, in Rochester, N. Y., Daily Union. 
Steaks, chops, meat cakes and hamburg 
steaks, rolled flank steaks cannelons, 
among the fresh meat dishes, eggs, young 
poultry and fish. will complete a list of all 
the meats necessary for hot weather cook- 
ing. These meats may, of course, be 
treated in a variety of ways; but there 
need be no great amount of time or heat 
expended in their preparation. And what 
is also a matter to be taken into account, 
they do not leaye a lot of “scraps’’ that 
do require some time and perhaps ingen- 
uity to work over into attractive and tasty 
dishes. 

Meat Substitutes —Our gardens furnish 
several delightful substitutes for meats in 
hot weather and it would be well for us 
to consider them more closely and serve 
them more frequently, especially for the 
early morning meal, and luncheon or sup- 
per; for meat once a day in summer time 
is quite sufficient. Instead of dropping 
off the cereal from the breakfast menu, 
let that be the substantial dish, to this 
may be added cooked prunes, dates or’ figs, 
even when fresh fruit constitutes the first 
course; as both may be eaten at the meal 
at this season with benefit. To furnish 
the necessary fat, serve good cream, either 
plain or whipped, good sweet butter with 
your home-made bread, or substitute eggs 
for the dried fruit and cream und a cup 
of cocoa. As a relish and to take the 
place of the usual meat dish, tomatoes, 
egg-plant or corn may be served in many 
dainty ways. Cucumbers may also be 
served same as egg-plant for breakfast or 
tea dish. . 

Fried Egg Plant with Parmesan Cheese. 
—Péel the egg-plant, cut into cubes, scrap- 
ing ofit the large seeds. Rub a saucepan 
with sliced onion, put in a good-sized piece 
of butter and when melted add the egg- 
plant, season with salt, pepper and a little 





grated nutmeg. Stir and cook slowly ee « 


when done add from half to three-quarters 
of a cup of the cheese, adding a little 
cream if necessary. When done, serve on 
a hot dish, g ed with sippets of but- 


‘tered ‘toast. Sprinkle a little cheese on 


top of the egg-plant. 

Stuffed Egg Plant.—Choose rather small 
egg-plants, wash and dry and cut in halves. 
Scoop out all the inside except a thin 
layer next the skin; sprinkle the shells 
With salt and turn upside down to drain. 
Chop the part you have taken from the 
shells, Mince onion, aBout a tablespoon- 
ful to each egg-plant, and brown it slightly 
in a little butter, then add to the chopped 
egg-plant and cook together in a saucepan 
to cook out the moisture. Add a few 
mushrooms chopped fine or a little Wor- 
cestershire sauce and minced parsley. 
Mix in an equal quantity of dry bread 
crumbs, season to taste with salt and pep- 
per. Cook all together a few minutes, 
then remove from the fire and add the 
beaten yolks of eggs, two to each plant. 
Fill the shells, cover the top with bread 
crumbs, put in a shallow pan, brushed 
well with oil, and bake half an hour unless 
shells are small. This makes a nice dish 
for dinner served without meat. 


Broiled Tomatoes.—Scald and peel large, |, 


firm tomatoes and put them immediately 
in a cold place. When ready to serve cut 
them into slices three-quarters of an inch 
thick or a large tomato in three pieces. 
Rub your fine wire broiler with a piece 
of fat bacon, and lay on the tomatoes 
and broil on both sides until a nice brown. 
Season with salt and pepper and serve on 
a hot dish with garnish of cress or parsley. 

The tomatoes will keep their shape bet- 
ter if they are not peeled, but do not look 
so nice. They may be dipped in oil in- 
stead of rubbing the grill with the bacon 
and may be served with a little grated 
cheese sprinkled over them. 

Tomatoes in Cream.—Cut. the tomatoes 
in slices without peeling them, dust with 
salt and pepper and dredge well with 
flour. I‘ry them a nice brown in veg- 
etable oil or bacon fat. When done place 
them on a hot platter. Measure the fat 
remaining in the pan and to every level 
tablespoonful add -a level tablespoonful of 
flour; stir until smooth and add half a 


‘pint of cream to two level tablespoonfuls 


of flour and same amount of fat. Stir and 
cook until it boils up well, season to taste 
and pour around and over the tomatoes. 
Serve at once. 

Corn Oysters.—Take eight ears of sweet 
corn, score down the center of each grain 
and press out the pulp. Add two cups of 
milk, three eggs well beaten, salt and pep- 
per to taste and sufficient flour to make 
a batter that will hold in good shape. 
Drop the mixture by tablespoonfuls into 
hot fat, brown on both sides and serve 
hot for breakfast uish. 

Cold Meat Dishes.—There are many who 
much prefer cold meats in hot weather. 
While these may require some little time 
to prepare they may be prepar-d on days 
when the temperature does not make even 
a little fire unendurable and thus provide 
against another hot spell. Meat dishes 
which are well : ‘asoned and spiced will 
keep well in a cold place even in the hot- 
test weather in temperate climates. ‘ In 
climates when they cannot be kept over a 
day it were better not to eat meat at all. 





Left Over Coffee. 


With the most careful calculation often 
there is some coffee left over, not enough 
perhaps for another serving as a beverage, 
but there are many ways in which it may 
be utilized. Do not leave it in the pot 
with the grounds, but pour it.off or strain 
it carefully, and if to be used again hot 
let it just come to the boiling point. This 
will be much nicer than to reheat it with 
the grounds. It may be used to dilute the 


egg for the next morning’s coffee, or as a 


flavoring in custards and creams and ices; 
or as the liquid in place of or with milk 
in gingerbread, cookies, cakes, ete., or 
when. there is sufficient quantity it can be 
made into jelly—American Kitchen Mag- 
azine. 





Rules for Women Who Wheel. 


First—Have an easy riding wheel. 

Second—Sit perfectly upright, having 
handlebar and saddle adjusted to this po- 
sition. 

Third—Have loosely fitting clothing with 
no corsets, stays or bands to obstruct free 
movement, and do not use garters to sup- 
port the stockings. 

Fourth—Never ride longer than twenty 
or thirty. minutes without getting off and 
resting a short time. 

Fifth—Never ride long enough to become 
exhausted. 

Sixth—Never climb hills. 

Seventh—Never engage in fast riding or 
racing. 

Eighth—On returning home take a cup 
of bouillon or glass of milk with a crack- 
er, to replace exp@nded force, and if not 
very strong lie down and rest for half an 
hour.—American Mother. 





How to Wash Summer Wool 
. Gowns. 


So many pretty light flannels and thin 
woolen fabrics are now offered for sale in 
stores that all womén posséss one or more 
gowns of these; and mothers find them 
very useful throughout the summer for 
children’s wear. ‘The only objection to 
them is the difficulty of getting fhem 
washed without drawing up and fading, 
which is the fate of such articles trusted 
to the ordinary laundress. These garments 
may be easily washed in the home laundry 
under the direction of an intelligent house- 
keeper; hence it is well to understand how 
the work should be done. Flannels should 
be washed in warni suds to which a little 
powdered borax is added. Soap should 
never be rubbed on them, nor should they 
be rubbed on the wash-board, but between 
the hands, and dipped up and down until 
they are clean. The suds should be 
squeezed out, and each piece immediately 
rinsed in water of the same temperature 
as the first; then wrung again and hung 
in the shade. They should be removed 
when partly dry and ironed while damp on 
the wrong side. If both colored and white 
flannels are to be washed, separate waters 
should be used, as that in which the white 
are washed will lint the colored. If very 
much soiled, the flannel garments should 
be well shaken and brushed before being 
washed. 





Some people are so afraid to have con- 
victions lest they becomé bigots, but there 
is something worse than bigotry, and that 
is to have no conviction of your own ex- 
cept one made to order and pumped into 
you by your neighbor.—Arthur Fowler. 





How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any pate of agate that cannot be cured by 
Hall's. Cate”, “Bhewey & Co.,.‘Poledo, 0 

. d. Chene ». Toledo, O. 
CO ee sR 
“Chen ‘or } y , and believe 
him OY Soe tonarable in all business trans- 
actions and Soancts ily able to carry out 
any- obligations made by their firm. 

West Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 


led i 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 


Dru pts ‘oledo, 0. 
Ha "| atarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly wu; the blood and mucous 
surfac of the system. Testimonials sent 
ftee. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all druga 


qil’s Family Pills are the best. 


sinh 


A for two hours. 


HouseKeepers. _ 


Hints to 

The rough places upon your table were 
probably caused by using too hot dishes. 
The sun’s heat, if it falls upon the table 
for hours at a time daily, will also cause 
such an appearance. After each meéal wipe 


your table off with a damp cloth to re- “ 


move all suspicion of foreign matter of 
any kind, and then with a clean flannel 
cloth rub briskly for a moment with olive 
oil. Such treatment will keep the table 
intact, and if this is continued for years 
the polish will increase and the beauty and 
worth of the table be enhanced rather 
than detracted from, Of course this treat- 
ment does not apply to varnished furni- 
ture, but to that which ig finished with 
what is called “hand-rubbed” polish. 
Three things are required to give an 
enjoyable dinner party: Good taste, good 
judgment and an intuitive sense of har- 


mony. 


Nervousness, annoyance, anxiety on the _ 


part of the host or hostess during the serv- 
ing of dinner are the deadly foes of enjoy- 
ment. ‘ 
The etiquette of dinners involves the 
necessity of a prompt reply to an invita- 
tion, repeating the date and hour of the 
dinner in order that mistakes may be rec- 
tified, the obligation of both husband and 
wife declining if one is pr.vented from 
going, and the impropriety of any guest ° 
leaving before the guest of honor leaves. 





A Delicious Dessert. 


French blanc mange, which means 4 
white jelly, is a delicious dessert if it is 
properly" made, says New York Tribune, 
It cannot be composed of milk, water and 
gelatine. There is not enough of the ele- 
ments of nutrition in a dessert compoundéd: 
in this manner to justify its existense. A 
blanc mange when properly made should 
be made of cream, with as i-ttle water as 
possible. A small amount must be used 
to melt the gelatine. A heaping table- 
spoonful of gelatine, or a third of a box, 
is enough to stiffen a quart of whipped 
cream into a blanc mange Any xind of 
flavoring may be added td this white jelly. 
A very nice addition is a few drops of 
almond extract and some whole strawber- 
ries added just before the blanc mange is 
thick enough to form. The berries will 
not discolor the white jelly, but will appear 
surrounded by it. A crimons strawberry 
sauce may then be served with the blane 
mange. Boil a cup of strawberry juice 
and a cup of sugar together for ten min- 
utes. Add a few drops of lemon juice and 
a tablespoonful of candied cherries cut in 
quarters, pineapple cut in little cubes and 
green limes. Use twice as much of the 
candied cherries as you do of the limes 
and pineapple. Whole strawbérries can be 


.added in place of the candied fruit. 


An orange blanc mange is made in the 
same way, but with a cup of tiny bits of 
sweet orange pulp scattered through a 
quart of the white blanc mange. If you 
wish, flayor the blane mange with the 
grated peel of a Valencia orange. This 
will give the blanc mange a delicate yellow 
tint or turn it into a pale “jaune mange.” 
Serve it with an orange sauce in which 
the grated peel of an orange is added to a 
cup of water and a cup of sugar, and the 
whole boiled together for ten minutes. Add 
a tablespoonful of candied fruit or a table- 
spoonful of bits of orange pulp. A -pure 
white blanc mange looks very pretty on a 
base of crimson strawberry jelly made of 
fresh strawberry juice strained and stiff- 
ened with gelatine, or on a base of orange 
or lemon jelly. .A dessert in white and 
gold is composed of lemon and orange jelly, 
white blanc mange and candied fruits in 
pale and yellow tints. 





Household Interests. 


Aspie for Meats—Use one quart of rich 
consomme, one gill of Madeira, two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, two tablespoon- 
fuls of tarragon vinegar, one teaspoonful 
of salt and one package of gelatine. Soak 
the gelatine in half a pint of consomme 
At the end of that time 
put the remainder of the consomme on the 
fire. As soon as it reaches the boiling point 
add the soaked gelatine and the other in- 
gredients. Draw to a cooler part of the 
range and stir for five minutes.\Then 
strain through a flannel bag or napkin. 
The liquid may be cooled in any form one 
pleases. The amount of materials given 
will make nearly three pints of jelly. To 
use the jelly as a garnish for cold meats, 
salad or fish, pour it into a flat dish to the 
depth of an inch; when firm stamp it out 
with fancy cutters. Aspic jelly is the 
foundation of a great many nice dishes. 


The following recipes are by Lida Ames 
Willis: Chicken a la Marengo—Most rail- 
road travelers have become so familiar 
with this title, the too frequent acquaint- 
ance has bred weariness if not contempt; 
but when-the dish is properly prepared, 
“that is another story.” An interesting 
account is given of its origin, which was 
like many other good things in the culinary 
line, distinctly French. This is how it 
came about: On the eve of the batle of 
Marengo, the first consul was very Lungry 
after the tumult of the day, and a fowl 
was ordered hastily prepared. The fowl 
was procured, but no butter was to be had. 
There was plenty of oil, however, so the 
cook, pouring a generous quantity of this 
in his saute pan, placed therein the “fowl,” 
a clove of garlic and other available sea- 


sonings, salt, cayenne and in all probability 
truffies and tarragon, added a little white © 


wine and served up hot with a garnish 
of mushrooms. It is said that this dish 
proved the second conquest of the day, 
as the first consul found it most agreeable 
to his palate, and ever since this has been 
a favorite dish with all lovers of good 
cheer. The “improvement” to this method 


is the addition of half a pint of Spanish © 


sauce. Mushroom liquor or sauce may be 
added also and Madeira wine is generally 
used. The dish is garnished with croutons 
of fried bread and fried egg around the 


edge. 


Spanis Sance—Brown together an 
eighth of a pound of butter and four level 
tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly | 
to keep perfectly smooth. When a nice 
sbrown, pour in half pint of good stock or 
broth; stir and cook until smooth; then 
simmer gently until reduced somewhat; 
season with salt and pepper and little onion 
‘juice, unless garlic has been added to the 
chickén. , 


Fried Chicken and Okras—Singe, draw. 
and cut into suitable joints for frying, a 
young, tender chicken. Season with salt 
and pepper and roll in flour; wash two 
dozen pods of young okra; cut off the 
stems and slice thin. Cut quarter of a 
pound of lean ham into dice, slice a green 
onion and ¢hop fine a small red or green 
pepper. 
to half cover the chicken and ham @ 
fry brown; then drain off nearly all tl 
fat, add the onion, okra and pepper, with. 
sufficient broth or water to well cover, Sea-: 
son to taste with salt and pepper and si 
mer gently until chicken and vegetabl 
are tender. A litle hot’ water or broth 
be added if the gravy thickens too mnc 
while cooking. Serve with boiled rice and 
fried oysters if they are in season. tee 





- A virtuous woman is a 





t husband.—Proverbs. 
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Se man who knows mdst about windmills has written a book. It is a 
40-page book with more than 100 pictures. To the man who wants 
a windmill every page of the book is interesting. Not a word will he skip. 
And when he is done he will know all that anybody knows about windmills 
He cannot be fooled; but the man who buys a: 
windmill without reading this book will regret it. Simply send us your 


address and the book will be mailed to you free. 
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The writer of this book is president of the 
- Aermotor Company. 


But the book is not biased, nor unfair. It 


fs a book of information, written by the man . 


who knows more than any other man about 
windmills. 


We are not trying to sell you direct. We 
simply want to tell you the facts that may 
gave you & costly mistake. 


Half the cost of your outfit is in putting 
up and taking down. You can’t get that 
back if you make a mistake, 


When you know the facts, get the windmill 
ya want; and if you decide on an Aermotor, 
you can go to your dealer for it. We will 
give you the name of agent nearest to you. 


The writer of this. book started In twelve 
years ago to make Aermotors, The field 
was overcrowded. Makers with millions of 
capital, and tens of thousands of agents 
controlled all.the trade there was, 


The Aermotor Company had little capital 
no trade, no agents, no reputation. “Twas a 
pigmy among giants, 


That was twelve years ago. Today the 
whole earth is dotted with Aermotors, and 
more Aermotors are sold than of all other 
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That is a record with scarcely a parallel 
in the history of invention. The book will 
tell you how it was done, 


5,000 experiments were made before the 
first Aermotor was built. Sixty-five wind- 
wheels were tried before the right one was 
found. , 


He tell#you how he knewthat was right. 
He shows you why Aermotors work in the 
lightest breeze, when all other windmills 
stand still, 


He kept on improving until 85 patents 
had been issued on Aermotors, covering 55 
important features no other windmill has. 


The book will tell you about them, and 
about the steel towers which he first made 
when other makers deemed them impossible, 


In twelve years he has cut the cost of 
wind. power to one-sixth what it was when 
he started. 


Think what that means to you. 


He has invented machinery to make each 
part of the Aermotor at the least possible 
cost. 


More than half the world’s windmills are 

now made in this factory; made by perfect 

* machinery, in such quantities and so cheap- 

ly, that Aermotors cost far less than any 
‘other windmill worth having. 


windmills put together. 











No man who reads this book will buy any windmill but the Aermotor. 
and he will demand what they seek. He will not be content to pay more than our prices for a windmill half so good. 

That is why we issue the book, of course. But it is better for you than forus. Itsaves you all you would waste if you 
bought the wrong windmill. It gives you the knowledge you need to avoid a costly mistake. 


Write a postal for the book. 


AERMOTOR CO., 


He will know why the majority buy Aermotors 


ieea_‘TweurTe sTREET, CHICAGO 


We have another book about Power Aermotors for doing all sorts of work — for grinding, for sawing, for cutting feed, 
shelling corn and running many kinds of machinery. This book is free, too, Also a book about Pumps, Tanks, Sub- 
structures, Pipes, Fittings and all sorts of Water Supply Goods. We make 160 Tons of Piping daily. Our plant occupies 
more than 30 Acres. This is considered a pretty good sized farm in New England. 





desired) with excellent American movement, 
$15.06 Watch,with Fad Guarantee to repair watch free of ch 


1 handsome Watch 


men,warranted to wear, sold by Ji 


6 Solid Siiverine Teaspoons. 50 cts. 1 Siiver 
Meerschaum Pipe. with siuberold mouthpiece. $1.25. 
Razor, hollow ground, nothing better, fully warranted, worth $2.50. 


1 fine Vienna 


Rener Strap.worth 


OTHING TO SEE 


4 express 


K ‘RS quickly 
th first order of on 


we send 


Chain and Cha: 


50cts. 1 good Shaving 


We lose money on this offer, but 
HARVARD 00., 157 W 
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we give away thousands of dollars in Premiums im 
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& fine Shirt Studs. 80cts. 1 pair fine Cuff Buttons. 25 ets. 4 Rolled Gold Collar Buttons, 20 ets. 

1. Butter Knife and 1 fancy Sugar Shell, 50 cts. 
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he rusn. cake 0 en’ ng Soap. 
J THE COODS. Send your name, post office and nearest express office and 
we will send the whole outfit for your examination. If you find it the greatest offer ever made pay 
$3 .65 and express charges, ctherwise not one cent. 
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FACETO FACE WIT 


Z=DED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. 


NEE 

POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These aye ge are made by one of the largest 

Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 2 rag The 7 

ground an 

very sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one 

of these instruments; and no farmer should be nay ee Objects miles away are brought to view with as 
A 


exclade dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES, scientifical) 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. E 


or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e, 
should not miss it. We WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPR: 


Gents.—P lease send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good 
cxpress Ob 
MPORTING © 


Send 99e. by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, E 
@r newsdealer order for you: EXOELSIOR + 


ur new catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. 


Powerful Achromatic 


re i To Introduce Our Latest Large My ee 2 nang 
SPECIAL 60-DAY <i! MAN INTHE MOON? Felescope, Th ws 


manufacturers 
BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to 
RANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, 


are BRA! 
adjusted. GUA 


t by mail 
3 is a grand offer and you 
ESENTED or money refunded. WANTS AN ER: Brandy, Va 
as instruments costing many times the money. —R.C. ALLEN. 
Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekee' 


MPANY, Dept. y 296 Broadway, NEW YOR 





BE GOOD TO YOUR HAIR| 


WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW 
Especially the Ladies, 


How a Beautiful Head of Thick | 
Hair May be Acquired and 
How It May be Retained. 


Perfect preparations for the prevention and 
cure of. dandruff, falling hair and premature 
baldness have existed in the’ past ouly in 
theory. 

We know that. diseases of the hair and 
scalp are of parasitic origin. 

Phis truth is the result of modern investi- 
gation and knowledge of the bacteriological 
origin of diseuse. 

e know now that the itching scalp, the 
failing hair and the dandruff that annoy and 
disfigure are the work of a parasite hidden 
deep down in the salp. 

To cure the surface indications we must 
reach the cause below. 

This, Cranitonic Hair Food does. 

It penetrates to the entire depth of the 
hair-follicle and destroys the parasite that 
causes the trouble. ‘ ; 

It does more—it feeds the weakened hair- 
follicle back to health. 

It is.a natural food for the hair. It gives 
the hair new life, luster and growth by feed- 
ing the scalp which holds the hair roots, for 
the life of the hair is in the scalp. 

It is absolutely harmless, containg no 
grease, sediment or dye matter. 

Have you dandruff? 

Cranitonic. Hair Food will positively cure 


ian 

Is your hair falling? : 
The only way to stop falling hair Is to de 
etroy the parasite which causes it. 

Cranitonic Hair Food does this, and then 
feeds the follicles and roots and rebuilds the’ 
waste tissue. 

The result is a new growth of strong, beau- 


tiful, lustrous, thick hair. 
: FREE HAIR. FOOD, 
“To convince every reader of Green’s Fruit 
er that Cranitonic Hair Food will sto 
falling hair, make hair w, cure dandru 
and itching scalp, we will send by mail, pre- 
to all who will send full address to 
tonic Hair Food Co., 526 West Broad- 
ref New_York city, a bottle of ‘Cranitonic 
; font reo and trial cake of Shampoo 
tthen writing please state present condl- 
ms of Bone tes nai ‘ fy ag or 
_ sample from y combings for e micro- 
examination, and mention (Green's 
Grower. The diagnosis will be sent. to 
y mail absolutely Bee eee . 





A Song of the West. 


The farmer gaily ploughs his land 
And lifts his song anew; 
“We'll raise a first«class harves 
We'll raise the ee too.’’ 
—Washington Star, 





Renovating Old Orchards. 


At the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Horticultural Society, Prof. L. R. Taft 
said: 

“Although all orchards may not have 
been neglected to an equal degree, there 
are few where the treatment should not 
be along at least four lines, viz.: Culti- 
vation, manuring, pruning.and spraying. 
Plowing should be done as early as pos- 
sible in the spring, so that the roots and 
leaves of the grass may decompose and 
provide humus and plant food. -From the 
time the land is plowed it should be 
dragged once in ten days or two weeks 
until about the first of August. About the 
middle of August some winter cover-crop 
should be sown. 
be secured with oats, sowing about two 
bushels per. acre. When the ground is 
bare it is necessary to work it early in the 
Spring to prevent the loss of moisture; but 
if covered, with a good mulch, the plow- 
ing can be put off, if necessary, until the 
first of June. 


. “When the soil is fairly rich and a good 
sod is turned under, a sufficient amount of 
food will generally be provided to produce 
one crop of fruit, but after that steps 
should be taken to supply the needs of the 
trees. Ordinarily stable manure and wood 
ashes will furnish the element lacking 
from the soil, and twenty loads of the 
former: and 100 bushels of the latter per 
acre will suffice for two years. Commercial 
fertilizers are, as a rule, more expensive 
than a home-mixed fertilizer. The kind 
and amount of. pruning to be done depends 
upon the work that has been done in that 
line heretofore. Dead and dying branches 
should, of course, be removed, and when 
the heads are so thick as to shut out the 
sunlight from the leaves and fruit, there 
can be no question of the advisability of 
pruning out the heads. 

' “With regard to spraying for insects 
and fungi, it has been learned that nearly 
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spraying with some material containing 


emulsion and whaleoil soap have been the 
fortunate remedies, but during the last five 
years have had to yield to the mechanical 
mixture of kerosene and water, applied 
with special pumps. For fungous diseases 
Bordeaux mixture is the most effectual 
remedy. It is a good plan in the early 
spring to spray trees with a strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper, and then to use 
Bordeaux mixture and an arsenite just be- 
fore the blossoms open. This should be 
repeated as soon as the petals have fallen, 
and, if either insects or fungous diseases 
are troublesome, another application 
should be made in two or three weeks.” 





Getting Rid of English Sparrows. 


Farmers who are troubled with the de- 
vastation of their crops by English spar- 
rows, will probably be interested in a 
method of extermination of these winged 
pests, as stated in a New South Wales 
report. 

In substance, it deals with a method of 
strategy to entice the sparrows so as to 
readily eat grains of wheat which have 
been thrown into a compartment, one end 
of which is divided off and in which is 
kept a fowl. The sparrows must. not be 
molested in feeding and after a week the 
wheat should be soaked in sugar and vine- 
gar. Allow the birds to become used to 
this mixture when the “deadly” work may 
be brought into action. Mix a little 
strychnine which has been dissolved with 
some vinegar and plenty of sugar. Soak 
the wheat in the poisonous mixture. Let 
this stand for twelve or more hours, then 
drain off the ‘liquor and dry. A small 
quantity should then be sprinkled in the 
unoccupied portion of the coop at the time 
when the fowl is receiving its usual al- 
lowance of wheat. It is very deadly, one 
or_two treated grains killing a sparrow. 
The dead birds should be removed from 
the coop or the sparrows may take fright. 

Chopped onions fed to poultry, both old 
and young, is the finest medicine that can 
be given them. Feed them as green feed 
twice a week. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is onl 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wh 
with 4-inch tire. and sold for only $21.95. 


This n . — ot a Fey 

and really costs but a ie m 
than a set of new wheels and fahy guardptesd™ 
for one year. Catalogue giving a full Caere 
tion will be. mailed upon application by 
Empire Manufacturing Co., Gainey, Tl, who 
also will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. | 
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‘questions than Prof. H. HE, Van Deman. 


Raymond, Miss.,.May 31, 1901. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—In the fall of 1892 or the early 
part of 1893, I bought, among other things, 
three Japan Walnut trees (Juglaus Sei- 
boldi), which have lived and thrived, and 
have produced nuts every year since 1896. 
They seem well adapted to this latitude, 
and withstand, to a remarkable degree, 
the extremes of heat and cold, and of dry 
and wet weather. 

Before setting out largely I will be glad 
to get your opinion as to the commercial 
value of the nut. 

Do you think the nuts would find sale 
in the markets sufficient to justify large 
plantations? 

Which is preferable as a nut for market, 
Juglaus Seiboldi or Juglaus Cordiformis? 
O. S., Miss. 

Reply: The nuts of Jugliaus Seiboldi, 
which is the most common of the Japanese 
walnuts, are so thick-shelled and the ker- 
nels so hard to extract that they are not 
likely to become of much value in our 
markets. J. Cordiformis has smaller nuts 
but they are smooth externally, heart- 
shaped, as the scientific name indicates, 
and the kernel is very easy to extract. It 
is far the best for the market. It bears 
fully as heavy as the other species, and 
grows thriftily, too. Both bear nuts of 
very good flavor. 


Why should it not be profitable for orch- 
ardists of the Hastern and Middle States 
to train orchard trees with much lower 
branches, and with tops dwarfed and 
kept low headed by pruning the same as 
is practiced by fruit growers on the Pa- 
cific Coast?—J. B. B., N. Y. 

Reply: There has been no doubt in my 
mind for many years that apple and other 
orchard trees in the Hastern States should 
be trained much lower than is the present 
custom. But I do not think they should 
be trained quite ‘so low as they are in the 


more powerful effect. Climatic and other 
conditions are different on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and these call for some- 
what different methods of orchard treat- 
ment. 


1. What, in your opinion, is the pros- 
pect for extensive planting of orchards 
and berry fields during the next three or 
four years? 

2. What proportion of the trees planted 
by both small and large planters survive? 
What is the main source of failure?—A. 
R. Lewis, Ohio. 

Reply: 1. There is scarcely room for a 
doubt of the probable planting of exten- 
sive orchards and berry fields within the 
next few years. Our people are getting 
more and more in the habit of eating fruit 
and the markets, on the whole, are as good 
for fruit as ever, and I can see no reason 
why they may not continue to be as good 
or even better. Of course there will be 
ups and downs, and sometimes there will 
be an excess of one kind of fruit or an- 
other, but on the whole we may reason- 
ably expect increasing success and prepare 
to be ih the line. 

2. It has been estimated by some who 
have given the subject careful attention 
that much less than half the nursery stoc 
planted comes to full fruiting age, an 
some say not over ten per cent. The blame 
nearly always rests with some one else 
than the nurserymen. The planter, renter 
or some careless hirelings generally neg- 
lects or destroys the greater portion of the 
trees and plants, before they have had a 
chance to demonstrate their real value. 
Many starve them by excessive cropping 
of the soil with other crops than fruit or 
by neglect of cultivation and manuring. 
Neglect is really the chief cause of dis- 
aster in fruit growing, as it is in almost 
every other line of business. Kage 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:: 

In reading over your issue for June, I 
noticed an article by R. H. Scofield on 
painting peach tree roots with coal tar as 
a preventative of the peach tree borer, 
and also the letter from G. B. Brackett, 
against same. My experience is that coal 
tar is very injurious, burning the bark 
badly and in many cases killing the tree. 
I have successfully used during the past 
four years ordinary metallic paint thinned 
down with boiled linseed oil and find that 
at least ninety-five to ninety-eight per cent. 
are not bothered at all by the borer, while 
before using same, at least fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. were bored badly, and that 
the trees, the roots of which were painted, 
are in a healthy, vigorous state. I used 
this metallic paint on an orchard of about 
900 trees and know that it has saved 
many trees for me from the borers.—Wil- 
liam Cornell, Nassau Co., L. I. 

Reply: . Many years ago I gave coal tar 
a thorough test in my apple orchard, and 
to some extent in my peach orchards. The 


H.E. 7 
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West, where the sun and wind have a. 
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VAN DEMAN, 


We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. BE. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
‘heard from through the columns of Green's Fruit Grower. 2 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


result was very disastrous to the apple 
trees, but strange to say, it’ did not hurt 
the few peach trees to which I applied it. 
Since then T have talked with several who 
have had similar experience, ‘but I’ would 
not advise any one to more than test coal 
tar on peach trees in a small way. There 
is deubtless.a difference in the chemical 
propertions of this substance and while 
some might be harmless the next barrel 
tried might be very injurious. The best 
way is to let it alone. I tried it to keep 
off rabbits, which it did not always do, 
and I am not:sure that it would prevent 
the. borer: beetles from laying their eggs. 


Common paint may be safe and effective, - 


but I think wrapping with paper is not 
only safer but surer. 


1. How much phosphate of a good $30 
grade would you apply per acre on straw- 
berry plants growing on good, fair corn or 
wheat producing soil? 

2. Also, how much should be put in the 
same kind of soil occupied by apple, pear 
or plum trees in nursery?—I. G. G., New 
York. ; 

Reply: 1. About 500 pounds per acre 
of ordinary phosphate rock or. dissolved 
bone is generally found to be right for 
strawberry fields. Phosphates should not 
be: used alone, except in rare cases, but 
potash in some form. There is no better 
or cheaper form of it than muriate of pot- 
ash. If 200 pounds per acre were added 
to the phosphate the proportion would be 
about right. 

2. For: nursery stock the requirements 
are somewhat different. Young trees re- 
quire more nitrogen than is safe for straw- 
berries. To the materials already men- 
tioned should be added 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, which would be better if 
applied at two different times; once in 
early spring and next about June. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I saw in the Fruit Crower that you 
used 500 pounds of muriate of potash on 
your orchard per acre. Will you please 
tell in your next issue whether you apply 
it with drill or broad cast? Do you mix 
something else with it so as to distribute 
it more evenly? Will you please state 
what you consider hard wood ashes worth 
per ton for fertilizing fruit trees? What 
is the best time of year to apply muriate 
potash to trees?—J. P. Clute. 

Reply: Muriate of potash can be sown 
broadcast or with a wheat drill or other 
machine that will scatter it evenly. It is 
far better scattered all over the ground 
as evenly as possible than otherwise. The. 
roots will reach it anywhere that it may 
be, but the more evenly it is scattered the 
more easily they can get to it. It is a 
little easier to spread it evenly if mixed 
with wood ashes, but this is not really 
necessary to insure even distribution. The 
time of year to apply it is not a very im- 
portant matter. It acts slowly, and that 
which is put on in springtime is not so 
effective that year as that which was ap- 
plied the fall before. It takes time to 
properly dissolve and act upon the soil. 
Unleached hard wood ashes rarely contain 
more than three to four per cent. of potash 
and much of it less than that. It is seldom 
that they are worth more than $5 per ton. 
Potash in this form is very good and the 
ashes also contain some phosphoric acid, 
which is also a valuable manure. One 
great trouble with wood ashes is tneir un- 
certain value; because of cost ‘and diffi- 
culty of correct analysis. Pine ashes are 
about worthless. When one buys muriate 
of potash of a reliable party he knows just 
what he is getting. Actual available pot- 
ash is worth about four and one-half cents 
per pound as plant food. 
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Midway Medley at Pan-American 
Exposition. 


While practical people will consider these 
_Midway affairs of the least importance of 
all the marvelous. attractions, it may be 
well to mention them. 

The Concessionaires are preparing for an 
elaborate representation in the parade, and 
this division alone will be worth going a 
great distance to see. It will be a pic- 
turesque pageant of savage and civilized 
peoples from all parts of the world, clad in 
their native holiday costumes, including 
representatives cf fifty Indian tribes, Ori- 
entals, Filipinos, Hawaiians, Africans, 
Esquimaux, and Liliputians. ‘There will 
also be in this division many strange ani- 
mals. A prominent feature will be floats 
typifying novel features of the Midway. 
There will be fifteen or more bands, some 
of them imported from foreign lands for 
the Midway of tLe Exposition. The con- 
cessionaires promise that the medley will 
surpass in picturesqueness anything of its 





character ever before witnessed. The con- 


; a8 a rule, blossomed this season. 





cessions to be represented in this division 


are: t 
"Dicuicabud Village; Glass Factory; 
Trip to the Moon; Aeriocycle; Old Planta- 
tion; Beautiful Orient; Miniature World’s 
Fair; Around the World; Cleopatra; Colo- 
rado Gold Mine;, Living Pictures; Dream- 
land; Moving Pictures; War Cyclorama; 
Philippine Village; Alt Nyrnburg; Panop- 
ticon; Streets of Mexico; Darkness and 
Dawn; Darkest Africa; Burning Moun- 
tain; Hawaiian Theatre; House Upside 
Down; Wild Water Sports; Gypsy 
Camp; Golden Chariots; Johnstown Flood; 
Bazaar Building; jInfant Incubators; 
Scenic Railway; Fair Japan; Venice in 
America; Bostock’s Wild Animal Arena; 
Jerusalem on the day of thé Crucifixion; 
Indian Congress; Dawson City; Ideal 
Palace; Miniature Railway. 





Prospects of Various Crops. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The weather has been variable in dif- 
ferent sections of this country, as it is apt 
to be during any season. At: Rochester, N. 
Y., the spring and early summer has been 
excessively wet, rain falling almost con- 
tinually for four to six weeks previous: to 
the 1st of June, with occasionally a bright 
day or portion of a day. It was feared 
that the continuous falling of rain would 
prevent many fruit blossoms from being 
fertilized. Strawberry blossoms, however, 
have in this locality been well fertilized. 
In spite of the rain the strawberry crop 
at Rochester, N. Y., promises to be very 
abundant. In New Jersey, however, and 
some of the other States surrounding New 
York, the strawberry crop will not be large 
owing partially to drought last fall and fo 
small plantings last year. At Geneva, 
N. Y., we learn that the plum crop is con- 
sidered a failure, which is a serious Joss 
to many ‘fruit growers there who make a 
specialty of plum culture, and»these men 
were expecting a large crop. The Baldwin 
apple bore heavy last year and has not, 
Green- 
ing, Hubbardston and many other similar 
varieties have blossomed here, but the blos- 
soms have shown a tendency to fall owing 
perhaps to the continuous rains. Plums 
and pears seem to promise a good crop 
about Rochester. Grapes seem to warrant 
the expectation that our vineyards will 
yield a good crop the coming fall. Peaches 
promise a good.crop. It is remarkable 
that for several ‘years past, peach buds 
have come through the winter in good 
shape and peaches have been abundant 
at Rochester, N. Y. Raspberries, black- 
berries, currants and other small fruits 
promise to yield abundantly. Wheat in 
this locality is almost a total failure owing 
to attacks of the Hessian fly. Many wheat 
fields after being plowed/are planted to’ 
beans or to millet. The hay crop here 
will be the largest ever known. 





Fruit Notes. 


Handle fruit as. if you were handling 
eggs. 
It is the duty of every farmer to plant 
fruit trees. 

Cut out from the. pear tree all limbs 
which show blight. 

Most fruit growers say that clay. soil is 
the best for the pear. 

Blaekberries. are a profitable berry to 
raise for the market. 

The best soil for the raspberry isa 
rich, well-drained, deep soil. 

The number of known species of plums 
runs up into the huntreds. 

Land that will produce grain and vege- 
tables will grow blackberries. 

Plums should be. thinned to about six 
inches apart after the June drop. 

Plant different kinds of fruit trees, so as 
to be sure of a crop of*some -kind, ; 

Pears and plunis ‘are just as hardy-a 
apples and just’ as valuable to raise. 

Strawberries will grow in every State in 
the Union. Have you a bed of them? 

Fruit trees require to be cultivated and 
pruned, but they will repay all care and 
attention. 

Training raspberries and blackberries on 
trellises is recommended by some growers. 

When fruit has been thoroughly thinned 
it attains the largest size, greatest beauty 
and deliciousness of flavor. ~ 

In the market buyers sometimes prefer 
small but fully ripened strawberries to 
larger ones picked too green. 

The grape is considered the most health- 
ful of all fruits. Every one who has a 
garden, a yard or a wall can grow grapes. 

In starting a young orchard look after 
the trees often, and wherever a limb is 
found crossing another limb cut it out. 

Plum trees should be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture, but it should be weaker 
than for apples, or it will burn the foliage. 

Apple, pear and plum trees should be 
planted in every poultry yard. They will 
afford shade for the fowls and the poultry 
will destroy many insects. . 

Plum trees do not generally require as 
much pruning as apple trees. Pruning 
should be done as early in the spring as 
possible, before the sap starts. 

ere is no section of country where 
some variety of every kind of fruit will 
not do well. Experiment with fruit until 
you find varieties suited to your locality. 

Most plums should be picked for market 
a few days before they are thoroughly 
ripe. Even for home use they are better 
just. before they are perfectly ripe.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


: —= —== 5 

By the way, your paper, the Fruit 
Grower, is a treasure. It is the beg ot 
the kind ever sent to Florida. Your jy, 
formation is more than valuable to 
farms, truck and fruit growers, It js in 
deed multum ‘in ‘parvo.—Elam B. Carit, 
Florida, member of DeSoto County Stray. 
berry Association: 








We take Green’s Fruit Grower and 
,it very much. We get it with the Noy 
York Tribune. You sent my daughter sig 
Jessie strawberry plants for writing 4 
child’s letter. , From. those six plants We: 
have three long rows. They were th, 
finest berry around here last year. We 
liked them so well we thought we would 
send and-get some more.—Yours, Mrs, Dek 
bert Dimmick, Savona, N. Y. 


like. 


Editor Green’s ‘Fruit Grower: 


mium to the Fruit Grower. They wer 
such nice plants I sent for 100 more, which 
were received in due time with extry 
count. .The weather has been and is now 
very wet. I think a great deal of Green’, 
Fruit Grower and its editor. I read a 
very interesting letter in June number 
Will write a reply soon.—Q. 8. Dollar, 


The Fruit Grower, in my estimation, 
cannot be beaten by any paper of its 
class. The price you offer it at ought ty 
place it in the hands of every man who 
owns a dozen fruit trees, vines or bushes, 
Please state in the Fruit Grower the keep. 
ing qualities of the Lincoln corelcss pear, 
—Chas. P. Stoughton. 

Reply: The coreless pear is a lop 
keeper, but it is of such poor quality that 
we do not recommend it to planters 
Editor. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I want to thank you for your answe 
following the letter from the man who 
wanted a wife. I felt as though I wanted 
to clasp your hand with a fervent amen, 
We who have happy homes know that i 
takes deep rooted love to keep them go, 
Thank you for your outspoken words. [ 
feel like getting into an easy chair and 
reading every word of the Fruit Grower 
whenever it comes. The old familiar 
heading, too, is like an old friend.—Sarah 
M. Bailey. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—Will you tell us through your 
paper the cause of young apple trees just 
from the nursery having great knots or 
bumps of the root of the trees (like club 
root on cabbage) and what hurt it will do 
and if there isa remedy? Some of the 
bumps are as large as a turkey’s egg. Giva 
me all information on this you can.—Capt, 
J. H. Johnson. 

Reply: Do not plant any trees with root 
knots, such as you speak of. These knots 
are generally caused by fungus, which is 
a serious disease. But sometimes the knots 
are caused by the woolly aphis, which is 
bad enough but not so bad as the fungus 
disease. I know of no remedy for the knot 
on roots of trees when caused by the 
fungus, but there are several remedies for 
the woolly aphis, kerosene emulsion being 
one of them.—Editor. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Your Corsican strawberry plants re 
ceived. Will you please be so kind as to 
inform me how best to increase my stock? 
Have you a book on strawberry culture? 
If so mail to me and I will remit the 
price of same at once. 

Do you plant seed to get new plants 
or will the plants from runners do? I 
want the a b ec of strawberry culture. 
If you are not-the author of such a work 
-please tell where I may get such a. book. 
I have quite a variety of sorts which I 
would like to give good attention. 

Find self-addressed envelope—Yours 
very truly, Wm. T. Bradley, M. D., Ar 
kansas. 

Reply: I sent you my six. books, one 
of which treats of strawberry culture, for 
which you may send me 25 cents. Straw- 
berry plants are increased or propagated 
by runners or layers which take root dur- 
ing the latter part of summer. There is 
no other method of propagating straw- 
berry plants. When new varieties are de- 
sired they are secured by sowing straw- 
berry seed, but the young plants from the 
strawberry seed will not produce stravw- 
berries true to. name. They will be all 
kinds; many of them very poor, possibly 
some of them valuable.—Editor. 


Heiskell's| 
Ointmeni) 


quickly 
relieves and surely 
cures skin diseases. Get 
it from your druggist. S0ca 
box by mail, postpaid. 
HEISKELL’S SOAP 
makes a beauti‘ulcomplexion. 25 cts. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
631 Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ F will never cease giving praise for what 


Heiskell’s Ointment has done for me.” Mrs. 
G. E. Spangler, 2215 Madison St., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Fruit Grower for one year, for 
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and give valuable 
COFFEE ASD SPICE MILLS, 


4 


_ COLONIAL: 
608 Hudson St., New York City. 


Probably the interest in bird life was never greater than it is to-day, and every girl and\boy should learn to know at 
least the common birds. As a help to this end Green’s Fruit Grower offers two prizes:- One of all of Green’s many. books 
on fruit culture and poultry for the most artistic coloring of the birds here given; another, one subscription to Green’s 
the first correct naming of the birds pictured. The contest will close July 15th, and answers 
must be directed Bird Contest, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. cH 
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to protect 150 cows. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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INGLE AND ROSE COMB WHITE, SIN- 
See Comb Brown and Buff Leghorns. Pens 
for sale. Mr. and Mrs. S. Rider, Maryiand, 
N.Y. 
== 
9sB COMB LEGHORNS, WHITE AND 
R Brown, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
ight Brahmas; 15 eggs $1.00; 39 for $2.00. 
Rouen and Pekin Ducks. J. W. Cook, Pon- 
eto, Ind. 
oe 
VARIETIES; CHOICE POULTRY, 
9 Eggs, Pigeons and Belgium Hares. 
All combined in natural colored descriptive 
s0 page book and mailed for 10c. J. A. 
Rergey, Telford, Pa. 


fo SALE—Farms, poultry, truck and 
grass lands; fertile soil; water fronts; 
fsh and oysters in abundance; great bar- 
gains; send for catalogue. S. P. Woodcock 
& Co., Salisbury, Md. 
B88 FROM WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Lt. Brahmas, R. C. W. Leghorns and 
B. BR. G. 30 for 
$1. White Holland Turkeys, 12 for $1.50. 
Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
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Bantams: 15 for _ 





10R SALE—Apple orchard and farmland, 

seventeen acres; brick house, nine rooms, 
furnace; also barn. Splendid opportunity for 
people ae conveniences of town and 
country life. and lying partly within and 
adjoining thriving town of Bracebridge, Mus- 
koxa. A. L. Collinson, Bracebridge, Mus- 
boka, Ontario, Can. 
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June. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Wil- 
liam Struble. 


We sit in the shade of the trees, 
And list to the hum of the bees. 
The eattle are grazing near by, 
Under the calm blue sky. 
While over all hangs sweet content, 
Like God’s kind blessing sent. 





Worse Than the Lion. 


Attendant—The lion tamer has been in- 
jured and cannot perform to-night. 

Museum Manager—What happened to 
him? 

Attendant—He tried to discharge his 
cook this morning.—Baltimore American. 





Plum Culture. 


Plum eulture is one of the profitable in- 
dustries for general farmers and fruit 
growers. The trees came into good bear- 
ing in five or six years from planting and 
the fruits are always salable at fair and 
remunerative prices. An _ eight-year-old 
plum tree will generally bear four or five 
bushels of good fruit annually. 
marketable in the fruit centers at an aver- 
age of one to two cents a pound. I am 
familiar with several plum growers who 
claim that the trees -bring from $3 to $10 
each year. 
as sixteen feet. apart either way, making 
the erop of an acre one of profit. 

Loecation.—Any good orchard soil will 
produce plum trees and return most sat- 
isfactory dividends on the investment. A 
rich protected location is best suited for 
some varieties, while a creek bottom or 
natural wooded place is adapted to the 
hardy native or wild fruits. The plum is 
a hardwood tree that takes up much plant 
food. The ashes-are rich in potash, which 
is annually consumed by the tree and fruit 
growth. A good fertilizer for plums would 
be 400 to 600 pounds of ground bone and 
200 to 250 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre, applied annually, broadcasted 
and worked well into the soil. 

Varieties.—There are several excellent 
varieties of plums, each having its own 
claims for superiority. In the Northern 
and Western States the green gage, Lom- 
bard and Washington are preferred. One 
grower recently said his green gage trees 
had brought him $10 each for many years 
by drying the fruit and selling much the 
same as prunes. In the middle section of 
states the wild goose, yellow egg and sim- 
ilar American varieties are probably the 
most profitable. The Japan plums, among 
them being the Abundance, Red June and 
Burbank, are popular and good sellers in 
the Southern districts. Some growers say 
these varieties will produce fine specimens 
the. second year after planting. 

Plum trees may be obtained from any 
nurseryman at prices ranging about twenty 
cents each. The small trees are cheapest 
and generally give the best satisfaction. 
They cost less and are more liable to live 
and become acclimated than the older 
ones. Some of the native varieties, like 
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GUINEA FOWLS’ EGGS 








FOR SALE 








by all. 





$1 PER 15 ECCS FOR SETTING 


These beautiful and interesting birds are admired 


Send in your orders now, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


~ 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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clusters with fair profits assured. They 
fertilize their blossoms better and bear 
more uniform fruits when grouped. 

Some successful plum orchardists keep 
poultry in the groves to rid the trees of 
the cureulio. Ordinary insect enemies 
may be destroyed by spraying with arsen- 
ical solutions similar to those used in the 
apple orchard. ‘ 

The marketing of plums is an important 
item that growers must keep in mind. 
The fruits will generally stand shipping to 
a considerable distance. Regular boxes 
holding about twenty pounds are advis- 
able for market. If not sold green the 
plums may be cut open with a knife and 
evaporated either by improved methods or 
drying in the sun. In either case the dried 
fruit sells well and brings good returns. 
Where the market does not justify the 
handling of green plums and dried ones 
are not practicable, the’ fruits may be 
canned and sold at satisfactory prices. If 
well handled the plum orchard is one of 
the most profitable—Joel Shomaker, in 
Rural World. 
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PATENT OFFICE WONDERS. 


Features of the Exhibit in the 
Government Building of the 
PansAmerican, 





They may be planted as close : 


The Patent Office exhibit in the Govern- 
ment building of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition presents the newest models of in- 
ventions in lines of economic development. 
It aims to show the influence or the patent 
system in our civilization, and to give some 
indication of the probable increase in com- 
forts and luxuries that will be accessible 
to the masses of people in the next quar- 
ter of a century. 

It shows how the progress in invention 
in one age makes it possible for the poorer 
classas to enjoy in a later age what was 
not even accessible to the rich a score of 
years before. Twenty-five or thirty strik- 
ing inventions of domestie utility or econ- 
omic s\gnificance graphically illustrate the 
possibilties in this respect. 

A number of specimens of cotton are 
shown which by a chemical process are so 
treated as to render them indistinguishable 
from silk. A large number of models in a 
great glass case illustrate the development 
of the harvesting machine. The Ives 
Kromskopi, an instrument that makes it 
possible to view a_photograph in colors, is 
an interesting exhibit. A model that is of 
no practical importance but of considerable 
popular interest, is one made by Abraham 
Lincoln. 





The Question of too Much Land. 


There are lots of land owners in every 
section of the country who are land poor. 
They own and control more land than they 
can work to advantage. They hang on to 
it like grim death until the sheriff comes 
to their relief or they are fortunate enough 
to find some man who has a sum of money 
large enough to pay one-third down and a 
bank account good exfough to take the risk 
of getting the balance together in one and 
two years. There are plenty of large farms 
throughout the country which could be 
made to pay for themselves within a few 
years if divided up properly and placed in 
the hands of ambitious men who would 
appreciate an opportunity to secure and 
pay for a home of their own. 

Another benefit would accrue from a 
change of this kind. The condition of so- 
ciety would be much benefited. As a rule, 
either in city or country, the best commu- 
nities are those in which the people own 
their own homes. It prevents that float- 
ing element from predominating—people 
who have but little interest in their sur- 
roundings, as they are here one year and 
somewhere else another. It is a fact that 
values are higher, the moral tone better 
and the people more happy and prosperous 
in eommunities where there are small 
farms which are owned by their occu- 
pants.—Stockman and Farmer. 





Fruit Bricks. 


Strawberry bricks, raspberry bricks, 
plum bricks, currant bricks and goose- 
berry bricks will soon be on the market 
for domestic consumption as well as for 
export. Being almost like fresh fruit and 
readily utilized by the housewife for pastry 
and other desserts, they are sure to earn 
quick popularity. Furthermore, their cost 
will be very moderate, manufactured as 
they will be in great quantities at the 
fruit-growing centres, and wrapped simply 
in_oiled paper, so as to avoid the expense 
of cans or other receptacles. Not long 
ago a London firm of wholesale dealers 
in American products submitted to the 
British War Office a number of specimens 
of jam bricks for the use of the troops in 
South Afriea, pointing out the saving that 
would be made in freight by substituting 
oiled paper for glass jars, crockery pots 
er tin eans. The proposition was rejected 
because it was declared, and admitted, 
that the solidified preserve was not yet in 
all respects perfect. That its slight re- 
maining imperfections will be overcome, 
however, there is not the slightest doubt, 
—just as all difficulties have been sur- 
mounted in the case of mincemeat, which 
was long regarded as impossible of com- 
pression. ‘To-day the traveler, the soldier 
or the sportsman, far from all civilized 
comforts, chips off a fragment from a hard 
three-inch cube, and, moistening it with 
brandy and water or milk, is provided 
with a palatable “portion” of the favorite 
Christmas delicacy. 





“T tell you your country is painfully new. 
Why, you haven’t even any fairy tales.” 

“Haven't, eh? Well, you just come with 
me’and look at some of the tablets on our 
best monuments.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. ‘They enrich the earth, 
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| STORY OF ODYSSEUS. 





By Professor C, B. Knight, 


The story of Odysseus, or Ulysses, is a 
very human one, notwithstanding its my- 
thological setting. Written nearly twenty- 
eight centuries ago it still appeals power- 
fully to the modern mind, though it must 
have appealed much more strongly to the 
ancient Greek mind, before the veil of 
mystery in things was, rent away and 
realism was revealed. The episodes of 
the story—Scylla and Charybdis, the Si- 
rens, the Cyclops, ete.,—are familiar to 
nearly everyone, but the connected narra- 
tive is now read only by the exceptional 
few. A running review of this narrative 
will be weleome to many who might never 
find time to read the work in its extended 
form. 

Old Priam, king of Troy, in Asia Minor, 
sent his son Paris to Greece on a diplo- 
matic mission. Paris there fell in love 
with the beautiful Helen, wife of Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta, and carried her off 
in his fleet to Troy. Menelaus, and his 
brother Agamemnon now raised the war 
cry and marshaled all the forces of the 
different States of Greece f r an expedi- 
tion against Troy to recover Helen. And 
thus came the famous Trojan war. Now 
King Odysseus was at this time living 
happily in his island realm of Ithaca, 
wrapped up in his wife Penelope and his 
boy Telemachus, and he didn’t want to go 
into this foreign war in which ne had no 
interest. So he made believé he was in- 
sane, but Palamedes, one of the lieuten- 
ants of Menelaus, saw through his ruse 
and exposed him, and Odysseus was forced 
to join the army. Later on he brought 
dire ruin on Palamedes in revenge. The 
story of the Trojan war is told in Homer’s 
“Tliad,” and this we can pass over, as the 
adventures of Odysseus came after he had 
started back home -with his fleet, iden 
with spoils from the sack of Troy. Odys- 
seus had now been ten years from home, 
and he was in a hurry to get back; but he 
was destined to be delayed ten years more. 

During his homeward voyage his little 
fleet was driven by stress of weather to 
a land whose inhabitants subsisted entirely 
on a curious plant called the lotus, which 
was sweet as honey to the taste, but had 
the effect of causing utter oblivion of home 
and country, and of creating an irresistible 
longing to remain forever in the land of 
the lotus-eaters. Odysseus and his com- 
panions were hospitably received by the 
people, who regaled them freely with their 
peculiar and very delicious food; after par- 
taking of which, however, the comrades of 
the hero refused to leave the country, and 
it was only by sheer force that he at length 
succeeded in bringing them back to their 
ships. 


ADVENTURE WITH THE CYCLOPS. 


Continuing their journey, they next ar- 
rived at the country of the Uyclops, a race 
of giants remarkable for having only one 
eye, which was placed in the center of 
their foreheads. Here Odysseus, whose love 
of adventure overcame more prudent con- 
siderations, left his fleet safely anchored 
in the way of a neighboring island, and 
with twelve chosen companions set out to 
explore the country. Near the shore they 
found a vast cave, into which they boldly 
entered. In the interior they saw to their 
surprise huge piles of cheese and great 
pails of milk ranged round the walls. After 
partaking freely\ of these provisions. his 
companions endeavored to persuade Odys- 
seus to return to the ship; but the hero 
being curious to make the acquaintance of 
the owner of this extraordinary abode, or- 
dered them to remain and await his pleas- 
ure. 

Toward evening a fierce giant made his 
appearance, bearing an enormous load of 
wood upon his shoulders, and driving be- 
fore him a large flock of sheep. This was 
Polyphemus, the son of Neptune and 
owner of the cave. After all his sheep 
had entered, the giant rolled before the 
entrance of the cave an enormous rock, 
which the combined strength of a hundred 
men would have been powerless to move. 
Having kindled a fire of great on of pine- 
wood he was about to prepare his supper 
when the flames revealed to him, in a cor- 
ner of the cavern, its new occupants, who 
now came forward, and informed him that 
they were shipwrecked mariners, and 
claimed his hospitality. Tlo the consterna- 
tion of Odysseus the giant seized two of 
his companions, and, after dashing them 
to the ground, consumed their remains, 
washing down the ghastly meal with huge 
draughts of milk. He then stretched his 
gigantic limbs on the ground, and soon fell 
fast asleep before the fire. 

Thinking the opportunity a favorable 
one to rid himself and his companions of 
their terrible enemy, Odysseus drew his 
sword, and creeping stealthily forward, 
was about to slay the giant when he sud- 
denly remembered that the mouth of the 
eave was closed by the immense rock, 
which rendered egress impossible. He, 
therefore, wisely determined to wait until 
the following day, and set his wits to 
work in the meantime to devise a scheme 
by which he and his companions might 
make their escape. When éarly next 
morning the giant awoke, two more un- 
fortunate companions of the hero were 
seized by him and devoured; after which 
Polyphemus leisurely drove out his flock, 
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taking care to secure the entrance of the 
cave as before. 

Next evening the giant devoured two 
more of his victims, and when he had fin- 
ished his revolting meal Odysseus stepped 
forward and presented him with a large 
measure of wine which he had brought 
with him from his ship in a goat’s skin. 
The monster, thoroughly overcome with 
the powerful old liquor, soon fell into a 
heavy sleep, and Odysseus lost no time in 
putting his plan into operation. He had 
cut during the day a large piece of the 
giant’s own olive staff which he now 
heated in the fire, and, aided by his com- 
panions, thrust it into the eye of. Poly- 
phemus, and in this way effectually 
blinded him. 

The giant made the cave resound with 
his howls of pain and rage. His cries be- 
ing heard by his brother Cyclops, who lived 
in caves not far distant from his own, they 
soon came trooping over the hills from all 
sides, but they concluded taat he had been 
playing them a trick, and tnerefore aban- 
doned him to his fate. 

The blinded giant now groped vainly 
round his cave in hopes of laying hands 
on some of his tormentors; but wearied at 
length with these fruitless exertions he 
rolled away the rock which closed the hole, 
thinking that his victims would rush out 
with the sheep, when it would be an easy 
matter to capture them. But Odysseus ar- 
ranged that he and his companions should 
cling to the under side of the sheep, which 
were very large, and by this stratagem 
they eluded the giant and all escaped. 
They now hastened on board their vessel, 
and Odysseus, thinking himself at a safe 
distance, mockingly defied the giant; 
whereupon Polyphemus seized a huge rock, 
and, following the direction of the 
voice, hurled it towards the ship, 
which narrowly escaped destruction. The 
giant then called upon his father, Nep- 
tune, to avenge him, entreating him to 
curse Odysseus with a long and tedious 
voyage, to destroy all his ships and all 
his companions, and to make his return as 
late, as unhappy, and as desolate as pos- 
sible. 

After sailing about over unknown seas 
for some time the hero and his followers 
east anchor at the island of Aeolus, king 
of the Winds, who welcomed them cor- 
dially, and sumptuously entertained them 
for a whole month. When they took their 
leave he gave Odysseus the skin of an 
ox, into which he had placed all the con- 
trary winds in order to insure to them a 
safe and speedy voyage, and then, having 
cautioned him on no account to open it, 
caused the gentle Zephyrus to blow so that 
he might waft them to the shores of 
Greece. On the evening of the tenth day 
after their departure they arrived in sight 
of the watch-fires of Ithaca, the home of 
Odysseus. But here, unfortunately, Odys- 
seus, being. completely wearied out, fell 
‘asleep, and his comrades, thinking Aeolus 
had given him a treasure in the bag which 
he so sedulously guarded, seized this op- 
portunity of opening it, whereupon all the 
adverse winds rushed out and drove them 
back to the Aeolian island. This time, 
however, Aeolus did not welcome them as 
before, but dismissed them with bitter re- 
proaches for their disregard of his in- 
junctions. 

After a six-days’ voyage they at length 
sighted land. Observing what appeared 
to be the smoke’ froni a large town, Odys- 
seus dispatched men to procure provisions. 
But they discovered to their consternation 
that they had set foot in the land of the 
Laestrygones, a race of fierce and gigantic 
eannibals, governed by their king Anti- 
phates, whereupon they put to sea without 
delay. But Antiphates and his fellow 
giants pursued the fugitives to the sea 
shore. They seized huge rocks which they 
hurled upon the fleet, sinking eleven of the 
ships with all hands on board; the vessel 
under the immediate command of Odys- 
seus being the only one which escaped de- 
struction. In this ship, with his few re- 
maining followers, Odysseus now set sail, 
but was driven by adverse winds to an 
island called Aetaena. 


THE FASCINATIONS OF CIRCE. 


The hero and his companions were in 
sore need of provisions, and a foraging 
‘party was sent ashore. They soon came 
to a magnificent marble palace, which was 
situated in a charming and fertile valley. 
Here dwelt a beautiful enchantress called 
Circe. The entrance to her abode was 
guarded by wolves and lions, who, how- 
ever were tame and harmless as lambs. 
They were, in fact, human beings who by 
the wicked arts of the sorceress had been 
transformed. l"rom within they heard the 
enchanting voice of the goddess, who was 
weaving a web such as immortals alone 
could produce. She graciously invited 
them to enter, and all save the prudent 
and cautious Eurylochus accepted the in- 
vitation. The banquet which she provided 
for their refreshment was served in vessels 
of pure gold. But while her guests were 
abandoning themselves to the pleasures of 
the table the wicked enchantress was se- 
cretly working their ruin; for the wine 
was drugged and’ when the sorceress 
touched them with her magic wand they 
were immediately transformed into swine, 
still, however, rétaining their human 
senses. 

When Odysseus heard from Eurylochus 
of the terrible fate which had befallen his 
companions he resolved to rescue them. 
On his way to the palace of the sorceress 
he met a youth who revealed himself to 
him as Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods, who presented him with a peculiar 
herb to counteract the baneful arts of the 
enchantress. . 

ree received the hero with all the grace 
and fascination at her command, and pre- 
sented him with a-draught of wine in a 
golden goblet. This he readily accepted, 
trusting to the efficacy of the antidote. 
Then, in obedience to the injunction of 
Mercury, he drew his sword and rushed 
upon the sorceress. When Circe found that 
her fell purpose was for the first time. 
frustrated she knew that it must be the 
great Odysseus who stood before her, 
whose visit had been foretold to her, and 
on his demand she restored to his com- 
panions their human form. 

But all warnings and past experience 
were forgotten by Odysseus when Circe 
commenced to. exe 
dishments. He and his companions took 
up their abode in the island for a whole 
year; and it was only on the earnest ad- 
monition of his friends that he was at 
length induced to free himself from her 


toils. The goddess now warned him that 
his a would be beset with miany, dan- 


se upon him her blan- 





gers, and commanded him to consult the. 
blind old seer Tiresias; in’ the fealms of: 
Hades, concerning his future destiny. She. 
then loaded his ship with provisions for: 


io voyage, and reluctantly bade him fare- 
well. ¢ 
IN THE NETHER WORLD. 


Though appalled at the prospect of seek- 
ing the weird and gloomy realms inhabited 
by the spirits of the dead, Odysseus obeyed 
the command of the goddess. _He accord- 
ingly set sail for the furthermost end of 
the world. Favored by gentle breezes they 
soon reached their destination in the far 
west. Having dug a trench to receive the 
blood of the sacrifices he now offered a 
black ram and ewe to the powers of dark- 
ness, Whereupon crowds of shades rose 
up from the yawning gulf, clustered round 
him, eager to quaff the blood of the sacri- 
fice, which would restore. to them for a 
time their mental vigor. _ But 1.indful of 
the injunction of Circe, Odysseus bran- 
dished his sword, and suffered; none to ap- 
proach until Tiresias had.appeared. ‘The 
great prophet now came slowly forward 
leaning on his golden: staff, and after 
drinking of the sacrifice proceeded to im- 
part to Odysseus the hidden secrets of his 
future fate. Tiresias also warned him of 
the numerous perils which would assail 
him and then instructed him how to avoid 
them. But at last so many shades came 
swarming round him that the courage of 
Odysseus failed him, and he fiea in terror 
back to his ship; Having rejoined his com- 
panions they once more put to sea, and 
proceeded on their homeward voyage. 


THE SIRENS. 

After some days’ sail their course led 
them past the islands of the Sirens. Now 
Circe had warned Odysseus on no account 
to listen to the seductive melodies of these 
treacherous nymphs; because all who gave 
ear to their enticing strains felt an un- 
conquerable desire to leap overboard and 
join them, when they either perished at 
their hands, or were engulfed by the 
waves. In order that his crew should not 
hear the songs of the Sirens, Odysseus had 
filled their ears with melted wax; but the 
hero himself so dearly loved adventure 
that he could not resist the temptation of 
braving this new.danger. By his own de- 
sire, therefore, he was lashed to the mast, 
and his comrades had strict orders on no 
account to release him until they were out 
of sight of the island, no matter how much 
he might imploré them to be set free. 

As they neared the fatal shore they be- 
held the Sirens seated side by side on the 
verdant slopes of the island; and as their 
sweet and alluring strains fell upon his 
ear the hero became so powerfully affected 
by them, that, forgetful of all dangers, he 
entreated his comrades to release him; but 
the sailors, obedient to his orders, refused 
to unbind, him until the enchanted {island 
had disappeared from view. The danger 
past, the hero gratefully acknowledged 
the firmness of his followers, which had 
been the means of saving his life. 


A CHAPTER OF DELAYS. 


They now approached the terrible dan- 
gers of Scylla and Charybdis, between 
whieh Circe had desired them.to pass. As 
Odysseus steered his vessel beneath the 
great rock, Scylla, a terrible monster with 
six heads, swooped down and seized six 
of his crew from the deck, and the cries 
of her wretched victims long rang in his 
ears. At length they reached the island 
of Trinacria, whereupon Helios, the sun- 
god, pastured his flocks and herds and 
which Circe had warned them to avoid. 
But the .crew became mutinous and in- 
sisted on going ashore, and. stress of 
weather kept them there a month. Mean- 
time. their provisions gdve out and the 
sailors, while Odysseus was asleep,. killed 
some of the sacred oxen of Helios. Helios 
was. greatly enraged at tais impiety and 
threatened: that unless Jupiter punished the 
crew he would withdraw his sunlight from 
the heavens and shine thereafter only in 
Hades. Accordingly when Odysseus sailed 
away Jupiter caused a terrible storm and 
the ship was struck by ligutning and de- 
stroyed, the crew all being drowned and 
Odysseus alone escaping on a floating 
mast. The hero floated on the open sea 
for nine days, wren, after once more nar- 
rowly escaping being sucked into the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis, he was cast on the 
island of Oxygia, the haunt of the wood 
nymph Calypso. .This goddess took such 
a fancy to Odysseus that she offered him 
immortality and immortal youth if he 
would make the island his home. He de- 
clined the offer, being anxious to get back 
to his wife and boy in Ithaca. But. in 
spite of his good intentions he was kept 
on the island seven long years, and would 
never have got away had not some of. the 
other. gods interceded for him with Jupiter 
and caused orders to be sent to Calypso 
to let him go home. 

Accordingly a raft was built, Calypso 
herself weaving the sails, and again Odys- 
seus started out for his native land. Again 
he was shipwrecked, Neptune being still 
eager for vengeance on aceount of the 
blinding of his.son Polyphemus. But again 
he escaped and made his way to a beau- 
tiful island belonging to King Alcinous. 
It chanced that Nausicaa, the beautifui 
daughter of the king, and a number of the 
court ladies had come down to the shore 
to do their washing, and there they found 
Odysseus asleep. The princess had some 
new clothes brought for the unfortunate 
castaway and he was conducted to the 
royal palace, where he was splendidly en- 
tertained. At length King Alcinous put 
the hero on board one of the royal ships 
and had him taken to Ithaca in safety. 


HIS RETURN HOME. 

On landing again on his native shores 
his protectress Pallas-Athene appeared 
to him and told him how his, son Tele- 
machus, now grown to manhoood, had 
gone in search of him and how his queen 
Penelope was besieged by ‘suitors, who 
were contending for her hand. She had 
promised to marry one of these as soon as 
she finished weaving a robe, but she nulli- 
fied this by raveling’ out at night all she 
knit during the day, for she was still hop- 
ing for the return of Odysseus. Had Odys- 
seus appeared suddenly gn the scene he 
would have been cast out for, an imposter. 
So he disguised himself as & tramp, but 
succeeded in making himself known to his 
son Telemachus, with whom he hatched a 
plot to get rid of the troublesome suitors. 
Telemachus persuaded his mother to an- 
nounce now that she would marry the man 
who could do the best shooting with ‘the 
famous bow of Odysseus. When the trial 
came off not one of these suitors was able 
to even bend the bow, so strong was it. 
Odysseus now came up and asked leave to 
try. The suitors mocked at his audacity 
but the pretended beggar drew the bow 
and sent the arrow flying through twelve 
rings hung one after another, and then 
turning, round sent another through the 
heart of the most offensive of ite suitors. 
Then he and Telemachus fell on the others 
and after a Uesperate fight not one of the 
gang remained alive. 

But Penelope was not quite sure that 
this was indeed her liege lord, so she de- 
cided to put him to a sure test. She there- 
fore commanded in his hearing that his 
bed be brought from his chamber. Now 
it happened that Odysseus had himself 
madé this bed, the foot of it being an 
olive tree which was still rooted in the 
ground, and round it he had built his 
chamber.: So ‘he cried out that his bed 
could not be moved, and. by this token 
Penelope knew him. A joyful reunion now 
took place and Odysseus continued to reign 
over his happy, people for many, years. 
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A TRUTHFUL TALE OF EARLY MICHIGAN. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Lydia was the daughter of an early 
pioneer of Michigan. Having no son her 
father required her assistance in such 
work about the farm as She could per- 
form, not the least of which was driving 
the oxen in the logging fallow, and ‘also 
to drag and plow. 

g She married early; a son survived his 
father, who lived only a few years, but 
being a skillful musician he joined the 
band of a traveling circus and liberally 
supplied his wife and boy with money, the 
result of his labors, which she economi- 
cally supplemented by working at house- 
work or.needle as opportunity offered, sav- 
ing every dollar possible to be expended 
in payment upon a tract of land lying 
near and now a part of one of our large 
cities; a mere country village at that time. 

After the death of his father the mother 
continued working out, sewing, ete., t¢ 
earn means of support for herself and lit- 
tle son. 

When Dwight, an old acquaintance, one 
day asked her to’ go buggy riding with 
him she gave the subject a littl. thought, 
then replied: 

“It is according to what you mean by 
your attentions to me. If you mean merely 
to while away time and have a nice time, 
and all that sort of fooling for company’s 
sake, I have not the time. I have my 
boy to support as well as myself. If I 
ride out with you we shall attract atten- 
tion and be the subject of remarks, and I 
will do no such thing for nothing else but 
to gratify your present desire for my com-~- 
pany. If you mean business that will be 
a different thing.” 

“Oh, of course,” he-replied, “I do mean 
business, as you say.” 

So they rode out as he had requested. 
People did the usual amount of curious 
gossiping. They married, lived happily for 
years; raised two sons and one daughter. 

The elder half brother was finely edu- 
cated and married in. the upper strata. 
His son is now an Episcopal - minister 
somewhere in “the East.” ‘Their eldest 
son also is an influential and useful mem- 
ber of society. 

Late in life Dwight was afflicted with 
partial paralysis; softening of the brain 
ensued; for years she cared for him like a 
child until the burden was removed by 
his death. 

She still survives; old but “well to do;” 
the result of his adventures with the cap- 
ital resultant upon sale of the city prop- 
erty, realized from her discreet youthful 
investments. 

Was it wise she should “propose”? We 
leave the reader to judge. 


LS An 
Painting Farm Buildings. 


Some one has said that “paint and putty 
are like charity, they cover up a multitude 
of sins,” or faults would have been a het- 
ter word, as not all faults deserve to be 
called sins.. When the spring rains are 
over, and the wood is dry, but before the 
flies get plenty, is a good time to paint 
farm buildings, carts and tools. It is not 
necessary to have a skilled painter to do 
all this if economy is to be studied. The 
ready mixed paints, properly used, will 
last as long, look as well, and preserve 
the wood. as well as those: mixed by the 
painter, and any hired man or smart boy 
can soon learn to spread them, not as well 
as the man who learned the trade, but weil 
enough to cover the buildings. When we 
first tried such a. job we received these 
directions whith: helped us much. “Keep 
the paint well mixed, donot get too. much 
on the brush, arid carry the hand steadily 
in a straight line.’- Begin on something 
or some old building. where looks is not 
very important, and a considerable im- 
provement will be seen in. the workman- 
ship after even a:day’s practice, and when 
a second coat is put on it should be smooth 
enough to hide the defects of the first at- 
tempt. Most of the ready-mixed . paints 
are improved by the addition of a little 
more oil and turpentine, at least toward 
the bottom of the can, as but few will 
keep them sufficiently well stirred.— 
American Cultivator. 





Visit Successful Farmers, 


Nothing will contribute more toward 
success in any vocation than enthusiasm 
which is founded upon faith in-your own 
abilities to succeed in your own .under- 
taking. If anyone anywhere near you 
is making a success in your adopted 
line of work, or specialty, you should by 
all means visit him and see just how he 
manages, and why he succeeds where 
others have failed. Farming in all its 
branches as now profitably pursued, needs 
constant study, and during the compara- 
tive leisure every one should review the 
past and plan for better’results in future. 
There is no other method of learning 
about any farm subject equal to being 
on the farm where such wort. is practiced, 
and having it explained by those who have 
made it’a success. It may be the manner 
of feeding stock, or a plan of preserving 
roots, ensilage or other fodder. A farmer 
may contemplate a system of underdrains 
for his wet fields, in which case nothing 
short of a visit to some farmer who has 
thus drained his lands will enable him to 
gain so many valuable hints and sugges- 
tions regarding this important work. Such 
visits not only give new ideas brt are a 
wholesome recreation, and many a farmer 
who at first thought may say, “I can’t 
afford it,’ will find by experience that he 
has spoken too soon. Take a day to go 
and visit some of the best farms in your 
county, and the way will open for further 
visits and a wider knowledge of the best 
methods of carrying your special line of 
work to a successful termination.—Farm, 
Field and Stockman. 





A few lines on a local page of the Bos- 
ton Transcript reports the arrival in Bos- 
ton of “three carloads of trees, from Roch- 
ester, N. Y.” These are some o* the stock 
that is to be usetl in that city on Arbor 
Day. <A good deal of it will be distributed 
through the Roxburghe Club, which is an 
organization of public-spirited citizens who 
for several years have been interested in 
the beautifying of the city. One of the 
practical measures which they take to fur- 
ther this is to give trees freely to any one 
who will promise to plant them on the 
street, in _proper alignment, and in good 
soil. It is pleasant to know that while 
Rochester is taking so important a part in 
the Arbor Day efforts of other cities to 
make themselves more attractive, the day 
will not be forgotten at home. The women 
and the school children will do much to- 
morrow, directly and indirectly, to make 
Rochester the beautiful summer city that 
its pseudonynm suggests. - : 
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THERE any Pure White 
Lead nowadays? Yes, 

. and it is made in the old- 
fashioned way by the «old Dutch 
process” of slow corrosion. 

The brands named in margin 
are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
seed Oil, they make’ the only 
durable and satisfactory paint. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








The Stars and Their Guide. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. P. 
Dickerman. 


*Canst thou Guide Arcturus with His Sons?” 
Job 38: 32. 


Jn equal times, the planets wheel; 
Through mighty orbits grandly swing, 

tireless zeal 

The globe of tire encompassing. 


The swife Arcturus, giant sun, 

Drives on in space, of whom we read: 

The blazing monster knows but One, 
Who can control his frightful speed. 


for ever, forth, from whence he came, 

, The huge star streams with brilliant rays! 

By rules unknown, the spheres of flame 
Rush on through space in diverse ways. 


The Power who guides the whirling siars, 
* The greater magi lesser vag 
In pathless space, their variance bars. 
ona steers them through terrific flights. 


The Eye that scans the universe, 
Bach twinkling orb, or great or small, ‘ 
Lends lightning glance, bids clouds disperse; 
Yet, notices the sparrows fall. 


de the world; the singing spheres — 
owrith sweet, glad chorus. thrilled the sky! 
The melody of worlds He hears; 
Hie harkens when the ravens cry. 





Tulips and Hyacinths. 


———_ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The cool moist spring of this year has 
been very favorable for tulips and 
hyacinths. Not that heat and drought in- 
jure these flowers directly, but their . sea- 
son is shorter. There are two reasons, I 
think, why they are not more cultivated 
—first they must be bought and set in 
in the fall and most people’s gardening 
fever is pretty well reducec by that time; 
and second, it is supposed they are really 
good only for one year. Their perennial 
character and. perfectly, easy Management 
are not greatly dwelt upon by the cata- 
logue, the dealer rather implying if he 
does not quite say that new ones are bet- 
ter. Indeed I remember the editor of 
Vick’s Floral Guide as saying in effect that 
the hyacinth was a Dutchman who didn’t 
want to be naturalized, which is very dif- 
ferent from my experience. Some years 
ago a marrie® daughter gave me some 
bulbs which proved tO be of a tall, slender 
growing and. small flowered sort of 
hyacinth. Not knowing its real name I 
ealled it the wild hyacinth and valued it 
greatly because it bloomed and increased 
right along year after year, but. since I 
have discovered that the ordinary cata- 
logue hyacinth is equally hardy and re- 
liable its relative importance has dimin- 
ished though I still should not care to be 
without it. What makes me the maddest 
is that thinking the hyacinth of the deal- 
ers’ list were sure to degenerate and fizzle 
out I have been without them all these 
years. Perhaps I should say that I never 
have had any of the named and high- 


‘priced sorts, the Countess de Flutterbud- 
get or the Baron von Corkscrew, etc., may 


not be quite the same, but as Vick, in a 
late catalogue, says his unnamed sorts are 
nearly as good as any, let us suppose that 
they are. It is because some insist on 
just such and such colors, height, etc., that 
the dealer names and keeps them separate 
both in the propagating ground and in the 
store and this means more expense. Rest 
assured that the mixed, unnamed kinds are 
good enough for you and these can be had 
for seventy-five or eighty cents per dozen, 
post-paid. You can classify them to some 
extent by the color of the bulb, dark’ blue, 
purple, violet, crimson, etc., have dark 
bulbs, light tints and white have white 
ones like white onions. All are delightfully 
fragrant. I cannot now remember whether 
it was more than one dozen I bought 
three or four years ago or not, but to-day lL 
have over 100, though not all of blooming 
size. The first spring after planting there 
is one rosette of leaves and a single flower 
stem; the next year three or five young 
plants appear beside the old one and so 
on. After a time, don’t know just how long, 
the old one dies and. you have only the 
younger ones. Except for this the world 
would soon be too small for them. You 
will read that after the foliage begins to 
ripen the bulbs may be lifted and stored 
in the house until fall and so they may be 
but it is better to let them r>*main where 
they are. Neither tulip nor hyacinth needs 
taking up except as a relief from crowding 
and then they may be reset at once. There 
is no more sense in lifting these roots and 
keeping them dry all summer than in tak- 
ing up lilies and storing them all winter. 
You will see the second year that the 
leaves are larger and that the plants look 
better established. If you need the ground 
at once for annuals you may take them 
up and heel them ‘in carefully in some out- 
of-the-way corner, but this is in the nature 
of a compromise; you are not to imagine 
you are doing them a kindness. They like 
to remain and become established as well 
as other perennials. You may often set 
annuals among them as they stand and 
by the time these need the room they will 
have it. 

Splendid mixed tulips—just as good as 
any except that you do not know their 


_ colors, form, etc., beforehand—can be had 


. till near June. 


. js a plant set four years, I think, ago. 


for $1.00 to $1.25 per 100. Some are in 
bloom almost with the crocus, others delay 
The later ones are mostly 
Here 
It 


taller and larger than-the earlier. 


_has four flowers this season, four. great 


eups of scarlet and gold and eight non- 


- blooming offsets. The bed where it grows 


has # foundation of solid yellow clay 


.formed by grading, then fine black dirt 


from the cow-yard, manure and earth 


- mixed intimately by the cow’s feet in wet 
- weather, was put on three or four inches 
- deep and that was all. All over my place 


. and every, other pjace hereabout a Solid 
full of stones, is found at a 


» yellow clay 


smaller, single and double we are at this 
writing almost tulip crazy. When the 
morning sun shines toward you through 
their petals it is a poor comparison to call 
them fiery, for no fire ever-glowed as they 
do. I noticed lately that self-sowim seed 
Was growing ; don’t know whether it is 
worth while to raise them from seed or 
not. They increase fast from offsets. 
When the: catalogues begin to appear in 
August get yourself an outfit of tulips and 
hyacinths. You will be greatly pleased 
the first year, still more the second and 
so on.‘ Last year I set the Arundo donax, 
a giant grass, from Green’s, said to be 
hardy, but knowing the capacity of my 
cold soil for thinning out exotics I could 
only hope. But covered with an inch or 
two of horse manure it came through all 
right. A’ magnificent plant which should 
be seen in every yard.—E. §. Gilbert, N. Y. 





A Subject for Thought. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Sarah M. Bailey. 


There is a great deal said in regard to 
the subject of temperance and the ex- 
ample set before the young. Parents will 
be very strict with their children, guard- 
ing them from temptation, at the same 
time their own actions may be the sub- 
ject of comment with the child. Let me 
state a true instance to show a child’s 
keen observation: One Saturday after- 
noon the boy had been chided for drink- 
ing sweet cider just from the press—made 
from apples from their own orchard. The 
folowing day he sat in church at com- 
munion beside his parents and listened to 
a sermon from the text, “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper.” After the service all 
remained seated as was the custom of that 
church, while the members commemorated 
the Lord’s Supper. The bread and wine 
were passed and the boy watched the wine 
cup pass from lip to lip among those strong 
prohibition men, and white  ribboned 
women whom he‘had heard argue that to 
free the country of her great curse of in- 
temperance the wine press must be 
stopped, the distilleries closed and the 
saloon shut up and prohibition rule the 
land. - 

He watched and wondered to see these 
women sip in this sacred piace and time 
from this very wine press the juice of 
God’s luscious grapes that his rain and sun- 
shine had made to ripen. To his innocent 
mind there seemed no harm in these fresh 
juices pressed from the pure fruit, but if 
wine was wrong why did his parents and 
those other good people taste it. 

In the evening when the family was 
gathered about their fireside the boy be- 
gan upon the subject that had been occu- 
pying his thoughts since the morning ser- 
vice by saying: ‘“‘Mother, wasn’t that wine 
you drank at church to-day?’ 

“Yes, my son. Why do you ask?’ 

“Because,” said the boy, “I can’t under- 
stand why you lecture me for drinking 
sweet cider but drink the wine yourself. 
Didn’t God make the apple as well as the 
grape? Why should one be put in silver 
cups and passed around among th* Chris- 
tians in the church pews when you think 
it a sin for us boys to drink sweet cider 
from a jug? I don’t see any harm in 
either; but if one is wrong why isn’t the 
other? What right has Deacon Wright 
to lecture me for going to get sweet cider 
at the mill when he will go to church and 
take wine?” 

Here is a subject that may well puzzle 
older heads than his. It is a question that 
has engaged my thought a great deal and 
I have spoken of it in public several times. 

We chide the child who wants a drink 
of sweet cider when it comes from the 
press on Saturday night, but on Sabbath 
morning we sit in our pews and with this 
child upon one side and a fallen brother 
or sister on the other receive the wine 
cup and sip the wine that on Monday you 
would blame your neighbor for having 
upon his dinner table. Remember in all 
three cases the juice is in a sweet state. 
Who should set the good example? The 
small boy at the jug of cider, the church 
member in the Lord’s house or the family 
claiming no pretensions to Christianity— 
at their noon-tide lunch? 

When the temperance people wish to 
enforce prohibition let them begin at home 
—in their church—where everything should 
be above reproach and discarding the wine 
cup, place pure cold water in its place. 
Then the drunkard reeling ‘down the street 
ecunnot point in at the church door and 
say, ““When I would have walked upright 
and shunned my evil ways, you, inside that 
very church and at that very communion 
table offered. me the cup of wine; that, 
‘tame as it was, excited my thirst anew 
and sent me out into the street, the old 
longing still burning within me. The taste 
was in my mouth and I must have some- 
thing stronger afid stronger, until I became 
what you see me to-day.” , 

If we claim to lead’ a temperate life ana 
hope to help our fellow creatures let us 
never place before him the wine cup in the 
sacred house of God, when we would not 
do it in our homes. 

The churches are taking up this subject 
and giving it serious thought and well 
they may. 

__ It were better for us to use pure water 
to keep Him in remembrance than place 
a stumbling block in a weaker brother's 
path. 





Willie had swallowed a penny, and his 
mother was in a state of much alarm. 
“Helen,” she called to her sister in the 
next room, “‘send for a doctor. Willie has 
swallowed a penny.” 
The terrified boy looked up imploringly. 
“No, mamma,” he interposed; “‘send for 
the minister.” 
-“The minister!” exclaimed the mother. 


- ‘The Rehearsed Wedding. 


The wedding was, upon the whole, an 
artistic success. The bride,. particularly, 
evinced tinmistakable talent. She trembled 
with all the technical accuracy of an aspen 


‘Jeaf and the emotional intensity of a 


startled fawn. Her trembling, indeed, was. 
irreproachable. If she cast uown her eyes 
with something of amateurish gawkiness 
the fact is easily attributable to her inex- 
perience—this being her first wedding— 
rather than to an essentially defective 
method. She was fairly well. supported. 
The bridegroom rose from his knees too 
soon and had to be knocked down by the 
prompter, but otherwise the minor parts 
were carried creditably.—Detro:t Journal. 


nh 


Coming to Love People. 





We come to love people through what 
we do for them rather than through what 
they do for us. God has gone far beyond 
our thanking in what He has done for us, 
but we take His gifts as a matter of 
course until He can induce us to do some- 
thing for Him. 

This is why He throws on us the burden 
of working where He might have wrought, 
and giving where He might have given. It 
is for our sakes, that we thereby may 
learn to love the Doer and Giver of all 
good. F 

And so a wise mother, instead of doing 
everything for ber child and _ herself, 
teaches it love by setting it to do for her. 
—Sunday School Times. ' 





Teach Love of Nature. 


If nature be the teacher, we need never 
fear that our children have become pupils 
too soon, because her’s is not a cramming 
method. Every little mind brought in 
contact with her is plied incessantly with 
knowledge, it is true, yet as freely as the 
air is drawn into the lungs and fills them, 
giving with each respiration new vigor 
and life, even so does nature impart her 
instruction to the mind. Often she may 
require a preceptor. Let us not fail to be 
that preceptor, and show our children how 
her book always lies open before them 
waiting to be read, filled from. cover to 
cover with every living, grdsving thing, 
and that nothing is too insignificant to find 
a place among the pages. If they become 
well acquainted with her, they will love 
her and will have gained besides a knowl- 
edge which will never be forgotten nor 
relegated to the attics of the brain on ac- 
count of disuse. In view of this, would 
not it be wise to let our children give up 
the first seven or eight years of their lives 
to the tutelage of nature alone?—Ex. 





Middle Life the Best. 


The best years of life may be the mid- 
dle years, says St. Louis Globe. Not all 
are like Uzziah, who builded strong cities 
in his youth and when mature manhood 
came wasted away in the cities he had 
builded. Some noble spirits fill to the 
utmost the years of experience with their 
garnered wisdom. At the gateway of an 
ancient temple stood a beauteous vase. 
Each worshiper cast into the vase some 
precious coin or royal gift until as the 
day wore on to its meridian the vase was 
crowded with the treasure of the morning 
hours. The priest took then the vase and 
distributed from it to all who were in 
need. Thus with some men. -The long 
years of early life have been employed in 
storing up wisdom, experience, faith and 
love—a very wealth of-the world’s most 
precious coins. The chance such men have 
and use in middle life is to pour out upon 
the world from the vase of brain and heart 
and bank account, enriching the world 
around them and not impoverishing them- 
selves. The backbone of society, the 
flower of the church, the mainstay of the 
State, the very heart of humanity, is com- 
posed of men like these. Untouched by 
the corrupting influence of self-indulgence, 
they bring to every righteous enterprise the 
ripe fruit of experience, the garnered wis- 
dom of past years. They are not lean kine 
to be fed, but fat kine to be expended for 
the people’s good. Francis Bacon, in early 
manhood, wise beyond his years, in middle 
life fell before “tue destruction that 
wasteth at noonday,” with bribes in his 
hands. Goethe knew life when he wrote 
“Faust,” the story of the worldly-wise 
who lived through youth untainted to be 
enmeshed in the crime of self-indulgence 
when the middle years had come. Such 
characters in fact and fiction make em- 
phatic the worth and work of the rarer 
kind to whom past years are sheaves to 
be utilized for humanity’svhelp and not a 
shock of wheat to lean upon or selfishly 
devour. ; 





Are Potatoes and Sugar Cane to 
Become Extinct? 


If there should be no more sugar cane 
in the world, beets might be cultivated 
to take its place entirely, but if there were 
no longer any potatoes, the domestic econ- 
omy of thousands of humble homes would 
be seriously deranged, and the deprivation 
would be considerable even on the most 
luxurious table, says the Democrat and 
Chronicle. That the sugar cane and the 
potato are in danger of becoming degen- 
erate and finally extinct has for some time 


been recognized in botanical laboratories | 


all over the world. In this country, the 
botanical department of Harvard Univer- 
sity has gone into the matter with a good 
deal of thoroughness, and experiments 
have been undertaken to perpetuate these 
valuable: species. 

The danger lies in the fact that both 
have been propagated for so many gen- 
erations from buds—the sugar cane from 
the joints of stalk, and the potato from 
the eyes of the tuber—that they have al- 
most lost their power of producing fruit- 
ful seeds. For a century or more, during 
which reproduction from buds can be sue- 
cessfully continued, the fact that the seeds 
themselves become .sterile or dwindle 
away and disappear, does not seem par- 
ticularly important. Finally, however, 
there comes a time, like the present, when 
a whole species shows signs of the de- 
terioration which precedes extinction; and 


it is then only by crossing one plant with | 


another plant, or one variety with another 
variety, that the life of the species can be 
renewed. But if the plant has lost its 
seed-producing faculty, such crossing is 
evidently impossible, and the degenera- 
tion must continue to its logical result. 
When it was discovered by the botan- 
ists that the sugar cane was losing its 
power to produce fruitful seeds, it was 


realized that such a loss meant inb -} 


ing, as it would be called in the case of 
animals, and that, unless some artificial 
means of restoration could be employed, 
the species would eventually run out. The 
highest animals are so classified because 


they are the best equipped for the per- } 


petuation of their species, and the intel- 


_ + a8 high or low as they 


. being the “Solanum nigrum.” 


ee 














to a greater 
or less degree, the capacity for.perpetuat- 
ing their kind. The beauty of the flower, 
its bright color and sweet perfume, and 
‘often its péculiar arrangément, are all ‘for 
‘the purpose of attracting insects so that 
the fructifying pollen may be carried from 
plant to plant, crossing individual with in- 
dividual and one variety with another. 

Practically all that has been said in re- 
lation to the degeneration of the sugar 
cane, may also be said of the potato. This 
useful vegetable, it is interesting to note, 
belongs to the nightshade family,.as its 
botanical name, “Solanum tuberosum,” in- 
dicates, the common poisonous nightshade 
The potato 
has been found wild in Mexico and South 
America, and was taken to England by 
Sir Walter Raleigh toward the close of 
the sixteenth century. It is unnecessary 
to refer to the enormous quantities of po- 
tatoes ‘annually eaten in Europe. and 
America. It is sufficient to say that when 
the potato disease appeared in 1845 it pro- 
duced a famine “in many localities, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, where for years pota- 
toes had been the chief article of food 
among the lower classes. 





HouseKeeping -in Warm Weather. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower. 


There is no season of the year that is 
so trying for the housekeeper as the sum- 
mer months. The heat saps the energy until 
the most willing worker finds everything 
difficult and tedious, and from. Monday 
morning to Saturday night, the tasks drag. 
A little management will do wonders in 
relieving your work of its disagreeable 
features and making it easier to accom- 
plish. One hour’ in the morning is usually 
worth two in the afternoon, so it is wise 
to rise early and do the most of the cook- 
ing for the day while it is cool. A gaso- 
lene stove is ‘a great:saving of time and 
worry, for ‘you ‘will not need to kindle the 
fire and wait-for the stove to get hot. If 
you have a good stove, a little practice 
will enable you to: regulate the heat so 
the oven will bake perfectly. Fruits may 
be canned ‘or. preserved in the morning, 
and pudding and pies baked. Live simply, 
providing an abundance of fruit and veg- 
etables. A variety of food is more neces- 
sary at this season than -any other time, 
and is easier to obtain. ‘l'here is a gen- 
uine pleasure in providing good meals for 
the family. 

A refrigerator is a roomy and handsome 
piece of furniture, and is almost indis- 
pensable at this season. One that has an 
apartment at the top to put the ice in, and 
a receptacle below for the food is better 
than the old fashioned kind where the food 
and ice are together. Open the door .as 
little as possible, and if you wish to make 
the ice last. as long as possible wrap it 
in a clean, gunny sack before putting it in. 
Never keep cabbage, turnips or other veg- 
etables having a strong odor in the ice 
chest, and milk should never be put in 
until the’ animal heat has left it. Your 
refrigerator requires. intelligent care to 
yield the best results. Many otherwise 
neat servants neglect this part of their 
work, yet there is no part that is more 
important. Wipe the trays with a cloth 
every morning, and give it a good scrub- 
bing with a strong solution of borax and 
water once.a week. There is nothing that 
will so effectually cleanse and purify the 
ice chest as borax, and the health of the 
family will be benefited by its liberal use. 

An invention which is really a great help 
in warm weather is an odorless steam 
cooker, in which vegetables, puddings and 
other articles are cooked. They save the 
time and labor of watching several ves- 
sels, cook the food to perfection, and retain 
all the nutriment, When everything is 
ready, one burner of a gasolene stové fur- 
nishes all the heat needed, which is a real 
economy in fuel.—E. J. C. 





Lord Roberts Reports. 


“Little Bobs’’ (Gen. Lord Roberts) Britain's 
military hero of many campaigns, in. the 
course of his report of the progress of the 
war in South Africa, published in the Official 
Gazette, of date April 2, 1901, and also in the 
London Times, says: . 

‘‘Wagons were imported for trial from the 
United States, and these proved to be supe- 
rior to any other make of elther Cape or 
English manufacture. The wheels were of 
hickory and the-metal work of steel. They 
were, built by Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
who have a great wagon manufactory at 
South Bend, Indiana, U, S. A. The superior- 
ity of these vehicles was doubtless due to the 
fact that such wagons are largely used in 
America for the carriage of goods as well as 
for military transport. _ The manufacturers 


Whave, therefore, learned by practical experi- 


ence what is the best type of wagon, and 
what are the most suitable materials to em- 
ploy in building it. It may be added that the 
wagons in question cost considerably less 
than the Bristol pattern wagon.’ 


When That Old Hoss Was Youns. 


Well, yes, the world was fresh and ga 
And Jife was worth the living, too, 

And work in them ole: times seemed play, 
And skies was aiwere clear and ‘blue, — 

And ne’er a day in all the year : 
On which at toll no song I sung: 

QO! stid the memory stays to cheer 

’ Of days when that ole hoss was. young! 


You want to buy him? Not if I 
Have any ‘quaintance’ with myself! 
A hundred-fifty!: ’Twould n’t buy 
His cast-off shoes upon that shelf! 
For many' years, through sun and rain, 
To that old hoss I’ve fondly clung: 
Hits neigh brings back the joys again 
Of days when that ole hoss was young! 


I drove him in my courting days, 
Up hill, down dale, peso B fleld and wood; 
He shared my love in horsely ways, 
He heard our-vows, and understood! 
The. children came; he loved them all, 
As fearless to his mane they clung: 
He mourned them lying ‘neath the pall 
In days when that ole hoss was young! 


Out yender in the medder green 
You se@them four ole pine trees stand, 
You see a tall white stone between 
And. five small ones on’ elther hand? 
Well,- neighbor, she and they would raise 
And taunt me with accusing tongue, 
If I should e’er forget the days, P 
The days when. thatole hoss aa,” al 





Doctoring by Telephone. 


A young mother was alarmed in the dead 
of night by certain croupy symptoms in 
her one and only infant: She thereupon 
promptly rang.up the doctor. The doctor, 
who knew young mothers with only in- 
fants, attempted in vain to minimize the 


‘gravity of the symptoms; maternal instinct 
‘insisted upon his nearer presence, and he 


Was grumbling an assent when a happy 
idea ‘struck him: ‘ “Hold up the baby to 
the telephone,” he shouted, “and make it 
cough.” The infant was obliging enough 
to do so. ‘No’ croup there,’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘I’ll be.’round ‘first thing to-morrow.” 





The Way to Wealth. 


A small leak will sink a great ship. 

Fools ‘make feasts, and wise men eat 
them. ’ 

Buy what thou-hast no need of, and ere 
long thou shalt’ sell thy necessities. 

Pride is as loud-a; beggar as Want, and 
a great dea! more:saucy. 

It is easier ‘to suppress the first, desire, 
than to satisfy all that follow it. 

Creditors have better memories than 
debtors; creditors are a superstitious sect, 
great observors of set days and times. 

If you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow some; for he that 
goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in Poor Richard’s Alman- 
ack. ; 





Secret of Happiness. 


Life is a single year. Youth is spring- 
time, fresh and green and callow. Mid- 
age is summer season, when the sky is 
warmest with satisfaction. Falltime tells 
of the declining years, and winter of gray 
hairs and chimney corners. Or life is a 
single day. The flush of dawn is youth, 
the’’sun in its zenith betokens manhood’s 
strength and the lengthening shadows of 
evening tell how age comes on apace. The 
best months of the year are when? The 
best hours of the day?. Reply. to such a 
question is most varied. Thus the ques- 
tion as to the best years. of a man’s life 
and the response. 

Childhood has its compensations. The 
innocence of infancy is one. There are no 
lines of care upon the baby’s face, nor 
any wrinkles except the dimpled depths 
that laughter leaves. Every day is a de- 
light. Woes are evanescent as a summer 
cold, and worries do not tangle up and ir- 
ritate the little brain. The child is a 
flower in the conservatory of earth, fair 
to look upon, but yet a flower. If serenity, 
freedom from lasting sorrow, unacquaint- 
anceship with abiding pain, make the best 
years, then the palm of preferment must 
rest upon the brow of babyhood. We speak 
of childhood’s happy hours—but do we 
really desire to return thereto? We would 
go back, but take our grandchildren with 
us. We would be children again, provid-. 
ed we lost none of the gains of the grown- 
up. The baby is a bundle of potentialities 
packed. up. Mother Nature has selected 
with more or less care certain possibilities 
and placed them folded in his'brain. He 
is an animal with a future not animal. The 
infant is the seed lying fallow on the 
ground. The adult is the tree with fruit. 
The tree is coiled within the seed, but the 
tree’s best years are not under the ground. 
Every child is a tadpole. Now, tadpoles 
are preliminary, but not final. It is bet- 
ter to be a tadpole than not to be at all. 
Yet the frog would not return to the tad- 





pole time. Innocence is compensation for 


inaction. Man is a bundle of potentiali- 
ties unpacked—unpacked miore or less com- 
pletely as the wand of education has un- 
raveled them in highest degree. Man’s best 
years are not when he lies in the cradle. 
The crib is not the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Even the Garden of Eden is not 
the most desirable residence. It had the 
bliss of ignorance; but that is not the high- 
est happiness. Babyhood must be barred. 
It is the years which follow adolescence 
rather ‘than the fledgling days which pre- 
cede this unlocking of the-door to the 
mystery and mastery of manhood, which 
only are of: consideration worthy.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





In the Year 3000. 


It is legitimate to predict that a’ thou- 
sand years hence civilization will be rather 
different from what it-is to-day. That 
which is acceptable now will be abomin- 
able then. 

Only to the entirely degraded will smok- 
ing, drinking and sitting about appeal. 
Only humanity’s dregs will theatres at- 
tract. Only cripples will piay cards. Only 
imbeciles will collect daubs of paint. Only 
prisoners will feed in common, only by 
savages will jewels be worn, only for the 
insane will entertainments be held and only 
children dance for pleasure. » 

By that time only in legend will stocks 
be quoted, only in folklore will novels en- 
dure, only in menageries will horses sur- 
vive, only in ballads will fashions exist. 
There will be only pictures to show that 
men wore high hats and women low necks, 
only history to tell that sport once was a 
relaxation. 

Each epoch has its chimera. That of the 
Middle Ages was resurrection. That of 
to-day is progress. That of the year 3000 
will be equality. It is probable that in 
the pursuit of it there will be an explosion. 
It is equally probable that after the ex- 
plosion quiet will ensue, which is the suc- 
cession of great events. 

The world wili go on as before, provid- 
ing, as it has, for the survival of the fit- 
test, for mastery by the most strenuous, 
for oblivion to those who succumb. 
Meanwhile.the best we can do, the best 
that has ever been done, is to realize that 
to-morrow: we. die, that the past is.gone, 
the future remote, the present alone effec- 
tive.—Edgar Saltus. 





After Fifty Years, What? 


If a vote were taken.a majority of man- 
kind. would: doubtless cast the ballot for 
youth as the best years, and upon a sec- 
ond calling of the roll reconsider. Personal 
equation sways the sentence which all pro- 
nounce, says St. Louis Globe. The near- 
est years: seem fullest of thorns: and: the 
most distant appear abloom with roses. 
The poll would give preference to’ the years 
of youth and declare old age the hardest. 
Polls do not always decide wisely. The 
choice of the primary election is not always 
the selection which the sage approves. The 
keenest pleasures come in youth, but the 
keenest sorrows come as well. ,Temptation 
is the most turbulent. The misery of self- 
consciousness is at its flood. The sharp 
pain which accompanies the finding of 
one’s niche, of locating ‘one’s self, exists 
in youth as at no other time. Youth is at 
best a half-tamed brute. He needs cor- 
rection, which is civilization. “ His thoughts 
are undigested and his actions inconsid- 
erate. Selfishness, the parent sin of sins, 
is pre-eminently the possession of the ju- 
venile. It has all seasons for its own, but 
chiefly spring. Youth stands for war, not 
peace; for struggle, not achievement; for 
disturbance, not quietude. The dangers of 
youth are writ large. Unbridled respon- 
sibility, corrupting company, risks of cu- 
riosity, unlicensed energies, combine to 
make the years between adolescence and 
adulthood full of snares and pitfalls. The 
battle of youth is along a moral precipice. 
The most fascinating flowers blossom near- 
est to the edge. Youth is a getting ready. 
It is a waiting time. The best years are 
not the years of preparation. The harvest 
field is ever a more grateful sight to the 
farmer than the plowed ground. The sickle 
suggests more pleasure than the sowing. 





Tor the land’s sake use -sowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the errta. 





A New Book on Gardening. 


Philadelphia, have just 


The Farmer Co., 
entitled, 


published a new book on ot vie ap | 
“The ‘Garden Book for. Practical Farmers,”’ 
written by Mr. T. Greiner. Mr. G. has for 
thirty years been preaching and practicing 
the gospel of good gardening with marked 
success, and hence is well qualified for the 
task. The book is handsomely printed in 
clear type on fine paper, containing 129 prac- 
tical illustrations. The price is 50 cents, post- 


In the Furrow. 


The dark brown earth’s upturn 
By the sharp pointed plough 
And I’ve a lesson learned. 


My life is but a field 
Stretched out beneath God’s sky 
Some harvest rich to yield. M 


Where grows the 
Where faith? Wie sentra’, 
In a furrow cut by pain. 
Think twice and pray three times be 
fore you punish a child. y 
We are like children learning to y 
We fall again and again. Sometimes 
ery out; sometimes we look up and tr 
smile, but we do get up again and try 
go on. 
The world is made up of three cla 
of people—workers, shirkers and jerkerg 
No loving word was ever spoken, 
good deed ever done, “to-morrow.” ° - 
To plow a straight furrow on Monda 
or to dust a room well on Tuesday, or } 
kiss a bumped forehead on Wednesday 7 
worth more’than the most ecstatic thi 
under Sunday eloquence. 
O glorious Son of God! incarnate Deity! 
I shall forev ‘ 
cae tte ae with Thee, because Thoy 
Note.—The above was written by a 
esteemed clergyman, well known at Roc 
ester, N. Y., who committed. suicide whey 
demented by physical ailments.—Editor,. 





A Fish and Lizard Story, 


One afternoon I thought I would 2 
down the river and troll. I had on y 
hook a live minnow, and in a little whil 
had a strike and I hooked my first fish 
which seemed to be quite a large one, I 
reeled him where I could see him ay 
found it was a large pike, twenty-five y 
thirty inches long. I pulled him up to my 
boat, but when I lifted him from the Water 
he was as light as a feather. I measurej 
him and found he was just thirty inchey 
long, and should have weighed eight or 
nine pounds, while he only weighed two 
He was just skin and bones. I killed him, 
took my knife and cut him open, and founj 
a live lizard, five inches long, in his stom: 
ach. The reptile was as black as Coal 
and very lively, living twenty-four hours 
after I took him from his prison.—Fielj 
and Stream. 





. “You never: think of staying out late,” 
said the’ convivial and ill-bred' person. 
“Sometimes I think of it,” answered Mr 
Meekton distantly. | 
“But you don’t care for. that sort of 
thing.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Perhaps you never had any experience,” 
“Oh, yes, I have. It was only last night 
that I was out-at 2:30 a. m. Henriett, 
sent me out to see if I couldn’t keep the 
back gate from slamming.”—Washingtog 


FREE 


A WONDERFUL SHRUB-CURES 








Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Rev. A. C. Darling, Minister of the Gospel, 
seam “a7 = oa, 20th, writes from his 
ome at No onstantia, Oswe 
New York: : > Som 
I have been troubled with Kidney and kin. 
dred diseases for sixteen years, and tried all 
I could get without relief. Two and a half 
years ago I was taken with a severe attack 
of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia, 
At that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart ani 
Urinary Organs all combined in what to 
seemed their last attack. My confidence 
man and medicine. had-gone.. My Deh oy 2 
vanished, and all that was left me”?hs 4 
dreary life and a certain death. At/last | 
heard of Alkavis, and as a last resort I com 
menced taking it. At that time I was using 
the vessel as often as sixteen times in one 
night, without sleep or rest. In a short 
time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all 
night as soundly as a baby, which I had not 
done in sixteen years before. What I know 
it has done for me I firmly believe it will do 
for all who will give Alkavis a fair trial. I 
most gladly recommend Alkavis to all. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 
The venerable Mr. Joseph W. Whitten, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., at eighty-five years of age, 
also testifies to.the powers of Alkavis in cur 
ing severe Kidney and Bladder Disorders, 
Dropsy and Rheumatism. Hundreds of others 
give similar testimony. Many ladies also join 
in testifying to the wonderful curative pow- 
ers of Alkavis in Kidney and allied diseases, 
and other troublesome afflictions peculiar to 
womanhood, which cannot with propriety be 
described here. 
That you may judge of the value of 
this Great Discovery for yourself, we will 
send you one Large Case by mail Free, only 
asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specifi 
Cure and. cannot fail.. Address, The Churc 





paid. It is right for every day reading and 





right for every day reference. 


Kidney Cure Company, No. 439 Four 
Avenue, New York City. 











2,000,000.rorrs| 
WA RECKON, IN OHIO, 


% MASS.,. AND OWA. _ 
{WHAT DO YOU ESTIMATE: ? 


| 
Dari 


contest is FIFTE 


To the nearest 


To the 3d..... 
Tothe 4th . 
Tothe 5th . 
Tothe 6th . 
Tothe th . 
To the 8th 








$2,200.00 in Special Prizes for Best Early Estimates. 


To add to the interest of the contest and encourage early estimates, part of the 





me | 








No More. 


23C. 


No Less. 





1892 ..... 1,684,420 
1893...... 1,616,422 
1894...... 1,533,887 
1895...... 1,576,452 
1896...... 1,926,718 
1897...... 1,572,109 
1898...... 1,532,540 
1899...... 1,653,389 
1,965,610 


The certificates of the Secretaries of 
howing the Con 


timators are aaa otinak 
estimators 
Givided between them, * 


( 
yo 








s* ; y 
Combined Vote, Last Ten Years, {| setimste-carty. “the 
th ki h 
1891...... 1,337,493 Bo the person! making the nearest Sorseel setienete Bene ee ee ee and Sng eh. 
Total, 1,000 prizes, amounting to 


How to Send Your Estimates. 


6 one and cond thi tes h h - 
me np bw tony condition < is contest is < vat De Baga with your estimate of the com 
illustrated family and story 
ABBOE res ubseription and estimate, we will send you a certificate of the P 








Increase, 9.56% 
Decrease, 4.04% 
Decrease, 5.10%, 
Increase, 2.77% 
Increase, 22.22%, 
Decrease, 18.40%, 
Decrease, 2.52% 
Increase, 7.89% 
Increase, 18.88%, 
the: States|| We 
bined Official Vote will|| you 
led to D 
thi fter th 


bine 


AS§ 
which wil! entitle 


Present subsc 
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ve su 


When you 
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f atie, or that Tot Pap 
rizes will be equally 





$19, 


ng the last few months we have 
amount of prize money has been THIRTY-FI 
The first contest was on the census of the United States, and we print here the photographs and 
testimonials of some of the winners. re. 
dian census, and the winners will be announced and the prizes of $810,000 awarded as soon 

as the official census figures are given to the public. 
These contests have been so popular that we have arranged to advertise A THIRD CON- 
erican. The total amount of PRIZE mone 
who make the best aelhaeae os tho COMBINED OF PIGTAL. 4 

n the c 
CHUSETTS and IOWA cast for Governor on Tuesday, November 5, 1901. 


_' THE $15,000.00 PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED AS FOLLOWS: 


TEST, which will interest eve 


correct estimate ... 
pee Laedariined 2,500. 


eee neers eeessese eeeesese 


$2,200.00), will be paid as s 
u will see that this division of the money gives you a 
ese special prizes will 

the nearest correct estimate before July 10th 


IN. in whose name the $15,000.00 


one year from the present 

scriptions. In ae way 378.4 on jeeremes, 
‘oO er ortune an try i 

criptions and five estimates for 0} 2 DOL. % 

Sarely you can 

write, ad 


THE COLUMBIAN, 


In. 
Cash 


000 


advertised two Front  Faeesing, contes 
-FIVE THOUSAND DOLL 


We have not room for more 


Am 
will be 


To the 9th 
To the 10th 
To the next 10 nearest .. 


sssssss.5,000.00 


ial prizes to those sending in early guesses. 


@ awarded as follows: 


cents to 


r’s subscri 
ine, THE Hy 


pay for 

JOLUMBIAN. Promptly on recei 
oy Be advan 
your chances of winning as man 
LR Asan extra 


very piainiy, 


Dent. 7, No. 394 Atlantic Ave, 


ARS ($35,000.00). 


he second contest was on the 


VOTE of OHIO, MASSA- 


To the next 35 nearest.... 
To the next 142 nearest.... 
To the next 160 nearest.... 
To the next 180 nearest.... 
To the next 200 nearest.... 
To the next 260 nearest.... 


By study 
ouble chance to win if you sendin your 


th and Aug. 


rize money is deposited in the bank, 
to whatever prize your skill and wit as an estimator may win for you. 

e of this offer and their subscriptions will be advanced 
te of expiration. You can have as many estimates as you send sub- 


$1.00). Remember, there are 1,000 
‘et one of them and so get your money back and probably much more. 


Given Away. 
ST PRIZE IS $5,000.00. 


ts in which the total 


Aegon yp in this new 
divided among those 


Gentlemen:—I 
deemit my duty to ® 
show my apprecia- § 
tion for the prizes I 
have drawn in your 
Census Contest, a- 
mounting to $15,000. 
Ihave taken a great 
many chances but 
never struck itrich 
before. I am thor 
oughly satisfied of 
the absolute honesty 
and fairness of your 


25.00 

- - 815 each—150.00 
10 each—350.00 
5 each—710.00 
4 each—640.00 
3 each—540.00 
2 each—400.00 
1 each—260.00 


$12,800.00 











Pittsburg, Pa. 
Won $1,000.00. 





poe money 
ng this plan 


,000.00. 
700.00. 
500.00. 

$15,000.00. 


$1 
10th, 


tion to our popular 
t of your letter con- 
ESS FURLIBSING 


Gentlemen :—I was 
thunderstruack when 
I received our 
notice that 
drawn the t 
prize of e.00 and 
could not believe it 
until I got my check 
cashed at the bank. 
W. J. HABRI 
Tuscola, Mieh. 


7B aoc as you want. 
nducement we offer 





Boston, Mass, 











Association has 


I Hereby Certify that the Preis Publishing 
deposited $15,000-in The Central 


Won $300.00. 


Dear Sirs:—I have yours 
of the llth inst. covering 
check for $300.00. Itisneed- 


Won ‘$600.00. 


Dear Sirs:— Your favor 


of the 8rdis received with 
check for $500.00 inclosed. 
Many 








Won $200.00. 


thanks for your 


KIDNEY +0 BLADDER 




















Diarra ke 


LOCK-JA 


Germs in the Soil 
Small Cuts and C 


written for Green’s F 


There are many peop! 
aware that there are ge 
they cultivate, which, on ¢ 
wound in the body, are 
than the venom of a ratt 
strychnine, two — Cc 
people the most deadly. 
called Bacillus tetani. 
creations, similar to germ 
or yellow fever. For m: 
have died from lock-jaw, 
the puncture of the foot o 
or dirty nail, without ky 
contact with a dirty nail 
disorder. It is only of la 
poisonous tetani germ has 
I write this to warn the r 
Fruit Grower that they s] 
the hand or any portion 
come in contact with soi 
or bruised, or when th: 
way broken. Should a f: 
have a slight cut upon 
should use that finger in s 
in the garden, or in pu 
germs of the deadly tet 
the wound and cause the 
fortunate person. It is ] 
wound might heal in w 
germ has entered, and t 
finger has been wounde: 
forgotten, yet after a i 
nate man would show s 
jaw, and when these syn 
js despaired of, since loc 
cation that the poisonoi 
tanus have been widely 
the system, and a comp 
never been known un 
stances. Germs of teta 
quently discovered in 
than in others.. Since 
more prevalent on old b: 
been assumed that their 
ereased through the d 
bodies. These germs a 
in an old inhabited secti 
than in new sections. 

If the reader has reas 
his farm is the abode o 
he will be constantly on 
being struck by its 
How few rural people a 
soil of their gardens and 
enemy, the contact of wi 
ble ei mstances, is m< 

mte- of) the ratilesmm.> 4 

that among the 200,000 1 
Fruit Grower, there a: 
would deem it necessary) 
act of bringing a cut 

with the soil, and yet ho 
this knowledge should | 

Not only may the germs 
wound through setting o1 
ing with a cut finger, 

conveyed to the wound 
dirt of any kind, dust : 
fact portions of the s 
should be careful about « 
in thrashing, or in cle 
getting into a fresh wou: 
Ways been taught that « 
to godliness, but many 
stood why cleanliness is 
recent years we have 

deadly germs may 1 
through filth, and that of 
feems pure contains g: 
Thus the surgeon in pert 
operation, occupies a ro 
@8 possible, containing n 

ing a marble operating + 
piace the body. ‘Then 1 
fected, the surgeon’s 

clothing is disinfected, 

Struments and hands a1 
the flesh to be cut is 
closing I will state 
ter how small, may bh 
knew a person to die fro 
simple pimple upon his 
the skin over this pimp 
hail. Under the finger 

ous germ, which entered 
the skin was broken. 

SWelled to twice its natu 
soning was the result, ; 
followed by death. M 
Teaders of Green’s Fru 
Ceedingly careful in the : 
$mall wounds. 


that 


Pure Air for Cor 


It is important that t 
the Patient should be p 
The Vigilance of this in 
against the enemy shou! 
& moment. Therefore, ¢ 
Provided for the time sj 
Otherwise the foe will i 
the armistice. With th 
Tecruited by him, the 
Will be largely countera 
Tooms will not only hav¢ 
lously clean and disin 
Sughly ventilated. The p: 
With Window open as wi 
Certain German sanator 
air at night is so insiste 
are no windows in t! 
&bundanée of bedclothing 
the patient soon learns ¢¢ 
NM the most inclemen 
though the snow blows i 
Xygen fairly burns the 
Cut. of the system. 

In the Eastern Massac} 
far from the coast, and 
the sea level, subject to : 
0f climate for which Ne 
Mous, and so plagued 
that one-fourth of all t 
Community are caused by 
able results have been 


__» depth of seven or nine inches, nearly water’ 

_ tight, a hard, heavy, cold soil. 
+ “T apply manure to the surface and cul- 
_ ture is perhaps an inch deep. No under- 
: _, drains in fact nothing as it should be ac-, Ea / 


less for me to say that I 
thank you very much for 
what I have won, for that 
will not begin to tell you 
the appreciation. Inotice 
that you have another Cen- 
sus Contest and I will en- 


promptness. ; 
AUGUST BIERBAUM. 


Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., for the express purpose 
of paying the Prizes in their Contest on the Combined 
Official Vote of the States . 

of Ohio, Massachusetts 


| Charles §. Millet, of Brod 

tment of consumptio 

» Many of whose nearest 
€S had died of the disd 


lect of man places him above other ani= 
mals because it equips him to maintain 
the life of the race under all sorts of un- 
favorable circumstances. As the breed of 


“Yes, because papa says our minister 
can get money out of anybody.”’—Tit-Bits. 








Dear Sirs:—I am in re- 
ceipt of your check for $200 


cording to the books. _ Putting two inches 





‘ AB whdhewrnjag BY A WOMAN, 
ti 

diseases and the piles. Rgermen fails t em athe one 

Se rene cae waay ee any of the diseases 

pecul women, such ; displace- 

weansien, granulation, etc, I will gladly mail 

aoe lne ‘ to every sufferer. Address 





man is maintained and improved by the 
constant crossing of individuals, adding in- 
tellectual strength to physical strength 


and ‘courage to gentleness, so in plant life |. 


a similar crossing is essential to the main- 
tenance of a species. Plants are c 


‘ ° * 


and Iowa, and that this 








ing 





in payment of ‘the sixth 
prize in yur Census Guess- 


please accept my most 
AUGUST BIERBAUM, hearty thanks. 
Femme Osage, Mo. 


Contest, for which 


Miss D. FE. LeDOUX 
Glen Falls, N.Y- 





Miss D. E. LEDOUX., 


Case. He was already i: 
Change of climate was 
os of leaving home 
that he became much 
“had been intereste 





